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AMERICAN PREMIERE 
FOR A BIZET OPERA 


Boston Sees First Professional Pro- 
duction of ““Djamileh” and Gives 
It Lukewarm Reception 





Bureau of Musical América, 
No. 120 Boyiston St., 
Boston, March 3, 1913. 


HE first production in America, at 
least by professional performers (so 
far as records indicate) of Bizet’s one-act 
opera, “Djamileh,” after the poem “L’Es- 
clave Amoureuse,” by Alfred de Musset, 
was given on the evening of the 24th at 
the Boston Opera House, with Lucille 
Weingartner-Marcel as Djamileh; Ernesto 
Giaccone as Splendiano, and Edgar Bour- 
quin the Slave Merchant. Mr. Weingart- 
ner conducted. 

The story of the opera is very simple, 
and it affords Bizet opportunities for 
exotic musical coloring. A young Oriental, 
Haroun, has followed the custom of the 
ruler in the “Arabian Nights,” in that he 
chooses each day, for his amusement, an- 
other of the slave girls offered for his in- 
spection and the following day dismisses her 
to amuse himself with still another favorite. 
Contrary to the “Arabian Nights,” however, 


the girl keeps her head on her shoulders. 
This works smoothly until the advent of 
Djamileh. She feels a genuine passion for 
her master and is loth to depart from him. 
Having been dismissed, she enters again 
into the presence, veiled as a slave girl, 
in the train of the slave merchant, and in 
this disguise succeeds in arousing the pas- 
sion of Haroun, who now asks her to be 
his forever. 

The score has some of the admirable 
characteristics of French music of the 
opera comique genre. The instrumentation 
is light and, as a rule, charming. There is 
wit in many of the vocal numbers and in 
their ingenious accompaniments, as well as 
in the spoken dialogue. The score consists 
of an overture and tef “numbers” follow- 
ing. The overture begins with a piquant 
phrase in march rhythm which is heard as 
the slaves march in with their seller later 
on. The overture leads directly into the 
first number, one of the best in the work, 
in which the sopranos, over an accompani- 
ment hummed by the contralto voices and 
marked by the persistent rhythm of tam- 
bourines in the orchestra, chant an air of a 
sad and Oriental character. 

There follows the scene and duet between 
Haroun and Splendiano, his_ steward. 
Haroun is weary of pleasure and of exist- 
ence in general. One thing alone retains 
charm for him. That is the unknown, and 
that is the chord which Djamileh is to 
strike so craftily before long. Dyjamileh 
appears, and now is heard what is really 
the finest music in the whole work, the 
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short melody, the one “motive” in the piece 
which may have been the excuse for the 
accusation of Wagnerianism which was 
brought against Bizet when “Djamileh” was 
mounted at the Opéra Comique, Paris, in 
1872. Asa matter of fact, nothing is less like 
Wagner, and certainly nothing in the entire 
work is so truly delineative of the Bizet of 
“Carmen” and “L’Arlésienne” than this 
beautiful and poignant phrase. It reminds 
one much of the music of Frederi in 
“L’Arlésienne.” It breathes passion and 
languorous sadness. It is truly of the East, 


and it is inescapably the voice of Bizet. It 
is so eloquent and so characteristic that it 
remains the high light of the entire score, 
standing out in the boldest relief. 


Djamileh advances. She has had an un- 
pleasant dream of parting from her lord. 
For the moment Haroun chooses that she 
shall be reassured, and the three sit down 
to table. In the course of the meal Splen- 
diano hands Djamileh her. guitar, and she 
sings a pleasing “Ghazel,” again of an 
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MONTREAL OPERA CO. 
FORCED TO DISBAND 


Col. Meighen Retires After Footing 
Heavy Losses—New Project for 
Next Season 





A telegram received this week from 
MusIcAL AMERICA’s correspondent in Mon- 


treal indicates that the Montreal Opera. 


Company will cease to exist as such as the 
result of the retirement of Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel F. S. Meighen, its president, who is 
about to be married. The losses of the cur- 
rent season, however, are said to be the 
direct cause of the close of the company. 
It is understood, according to the Mon- 


treal dispatch, that Albert Clerk-Jeannotte, 
director-general of the company is suffer- 
ing from a nervous breakdown. 

Although the opera company will be dis- 
continued as a Montreal institution, the 
Canadian metropolis, as well as Toronto, 
will not be without an opera season next 
year, if the plans now projected are carried 
out. Mr, Jeannotte is arranging with 
Henry Russell, general manager of the 
Boston Opera Company, to present a. sea- 
son of six weeks’ duration in Montreal and 
Toronto with a section of the Boston 
Opera Company. 

The new project will have the financial 
support of a number of capitalists in both 
cities who will replace Lieutenant-Colonel 
Meighen as sponsors for the financial out- 
come of the performances. 

This was the third season of the Mon- 
treal Opera Company. It lasted for twelve 
weeks, there being five subscription per- 
formances each week. Opera was given in 
French and Italian, and the company in- 
cluded Beatrice La Palme, Esther Ferra- 
bini, Yvonne Courso, Elvira Leveroni, Léon 
Laffitte, Jean Riddez, Giovanni Polese, 
James Goddard, Albert Huberty and other 
singers new to this country. Prominent 
members of the Boston Opera Company 
were also enlisted in the performances. 

The company closed a three weeks’ en- 
gagement in Toronto on Saturday night. 
It was estimated that the Toronto season 
involved an expense of $46,000 while the re- 
ceipts were only about $40,000. 

A dispatch received as MusicaL AMER- 
ICA went to press states that there is a 
possibility now of reorganizing the com- 
pany. 





Last Surviving Pupil of Chopin Gives 
Concert in Paris 


Paris, March 1.—A man who is said to 
be the last living pupil of Chopin gave a 
concert here a few days ago to save his 
last poor belongings from the sheriff. He 
is eighty-three years old and his name is 
Dr. Peru. He is still eking out a scant 
living by giving piano lessons. He is said 
to have been one of Chopin’s favorite 
pupils sixty-five years ago, and played four- 
teen of the master’s compositions at his 
concert. 





MUSICAL COURIER EDITOR GUILTY 





William Geppert, of the “Musical Courier Extra,’”’ Who Was Indicted with 
Marc A. Blumenberg, President of the Musical Courier Co., Convicted 
of a Plot to Ruin a Chicago Piano House—Sentenced to Two Years in 
the Penitentiary and the Payment of a Fine of Two Thousand Dollars 
—Now Out on Bail, Pending an Appeal. 


b isrsdel ILL., Feb. 27.—William Geppert, 
editor of the Musical Courier Extra, 
the trade- publication of the Musical 
Courier Co., of New York, of which Marc 
A. Blumenberg is the head, was found 
guilty to-day after atrial lasting five weeks, 
of a conspiracy to ruin the business of the 
Steger & Sons Piano Mfg. Co., of Chicago 


and Steger, IIl. 

The judge sentenced him to two years in 
the Penitentiary, and to pay a fine of two 
thousand dollars. 


Counsel for the defendant made a mo- 
tion for a new trial, the arguments for 
which will be heard March 19. Mr. Gep- 
pert was released on furnishing bonds for 
five thousand dollars, and returned to New 
York. 

Geppert was one of four men indicted 
by the Grand Jury of Will County some 
time ago. These four men were Marc A. 
Blumenberg, editor and chief proprietor 
of the Musical Courier; Thomas Thomp- 
son, special writer and Chicago representa- 
tive for the Musical Courier; Dr. S. Mal- 
loy, of Steger, and William Geppert. 


Thompson and Malloy escaped trial on a 
legal technicality. Marc Blumenberg went 
to Paris, where he some time ago estab- 
lished his legal residence. Although war- 
rants were issued for him, he did not ap- 
pear. The offenses charged against him 
are not extraditable. 

During the trial a great deal of sensa- 
tional testimony was taken regarding the 
attempts to extort money from Mr. Steger. 

Garrett B. Couchois, a former agent of 
the Musical Courier Extra, testified that he 
was ordered by Mr. Blumenberg and Mr. 
Geppert to make Steger “come across” 
with $50,000. Mr. Steger testified that such 
a demand had been made upon him. Cou- 
chois, in his evidence, said that he had 
been instructed to tell Mr. Steger that if 
he did not accede to the demands made 
upon him, “they would turn the batteries 
of the paper upon him.” 

He also testified that when he said to 
Mr. Blumenberg that the undertaking was 
very distasteful to him, Blumenberg re- 
lied : 

' “Matters of this kind are of almost 
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daily occurrence with me. You are not 
afraid of a mere name or phrase—are you 
—because somebody chooses to call it 
blackmail? It is not necessarily blackmail. 
Why, you know that I stand back of you 
with this whole organization. You are ab- 
solutely safe.” 

Couchois further testified that he was to 
conduct some private investigations into 
the career and life of Steger to find out 
if he could get at anything that would be 
discreditable to him. 

The Steger & Sons Piano Mfg. Co. have 
also brought a suit for $500,000 damages 
against the Musical Courier Co., Marc A. 
Blumenberg, William Geppert and the Blu- 
menberg Press. 

There is also pending against the Musi- 
cal Courier and Marc A. Blumenberg, at 
the present time, a suit for $250,000 brought 
by Lyon & Healy, of Chicago, which it is 
expected will come up very soon in_ the 
courts; also a suit brought & Moriz Ros- 
enthal, the distinguished pianist, for libel, 
in which the damages are laid at a heavy 
figure. 
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PLENTIFUL APPLAUSE 
FOR NEW ““CYRANO” 


Composer and Principals of Dam- 
rosch Opera Loudly Acclaimed 
at Premiere 


HE first performance of Walter Dam- 
rosch’s “Cyrano,” which, as was re- 
lated in last week’s issue of MusicAL A MER- 
icA, took place at the Metropolitan Opera 
House on Thursday evening, February 27, 
was heard by an audience of very large 
size, which gave evidence of its sincere 
interest in the new work by arriving com- 
paratively early and staying till the close. 
The demonstrations that arose when the 
participants and authors appeared before 
the curtain might easily have been inter- 
preted as proclaiming a popular success of 
the first order, though it must be admitted 
that Metropolitan audiences are not in the 
habit of acting in any other fashion when 
librettist and composer are present. 

There was a warm outburst of applause 
after Mme. Alda had sung Ro-xane’s en- 
trance aria and at the fall of the curtain the 
artists appeared before the curtain some 
eight or ten times. The intermezzo was 
most cordially applauded and had Mr. Cam- 
panini been conducting instead of Mr. Hertz 
there would unquestionably have been a 
repetition or two. Ragueneau’s “Almond 
Cake’ song and the chorus of the Gascony 
Cadets were singled out for approval and 
when the act closed the curtain calls num- 
bered about a dozen. Mr. Damrosch 
joined the singers and this accounted, no 
doubt, for the increased warmth of the ap- 
plause. 

The third act, which contains no theatric- 
ally effective features like the second re- 
ceived a much less ardent welcome on its 





METROPOLITAN OPERA 
CALENDAR 


EDNESDAY evening, March 5, 
Humperdinck’s ‘““Konigskinder.’’ 
Mmes. Farrar, Fornia, Robeson, Matt- 
feild; Messrs. Jorn, Reiss, Goritz. Con- 
ductor, Mr. Hertz. 


Thursday afternoon, March 6 (spe- 
cial performance), Offenbach’s ‘‘The 
Tales of Hoffmann.’’ Mmes. Hempel, 
Bori; Messrs. Jorn, Gilly, Rothier, De 
Segurola, Reiss. Conductor, Mr. Po- 


lacco. 
Thursday evening, March 6, Verdi’s 
‘“*Aida.”’ Mmes. Destinn, Homer, 


Sparkes; Messrs. Caruso, Gilly, Didur. 
Conductor, Mr. Toscanini. 


Friday evening, March 7, Damrosch’s 
‘““Cyrano.’’ Mme. Alda; Messrs. Amato, 
Martin, Reiss, Griswold. Conductor, 
Mr. Hertz. 

Saturday afternoon, March 8, Wag- 
ner’s ‘‘Tannhduser.’”’ Mmes. Destinn, 
Fremstad; Messrs. Urius, Buers, Gris- 
wold, Reiss, Hinshaw, Ruysdael. Con- 
ductor, Mr, Hertz. 

Saturday evening, March 8, Mas- 
cagni’s “‘Cavalleria Rusticana.’’ Mmes. 
Gadski, Duchéne, Mattfeld; Messrs. 
Macnez, Gilly. Conductor, Mr. Polacco. 
Followed by Leoncavallo’s ‘‘Pagliacci.”’ 
Miss Bori; Messrs. Jorn, Amato, Re- 
schiglian. Conductor, Mr. Sturani. 


Monday evening, March 10, Puccini’s 
“T oeca.”’ Mme. Fremstad; Messrs. 
Caruso, Scotti. Conductor, Mr. Tos- 
canini. 

Wednesday evening, March 12, Of- 
fenach’s ‘“‘The Tales of Hoffmann.” 
Mmes. Hempel, Bori, Duchéne, Mau- 
bourg; Messrs. Joérn, Gilly, Didur, 
Rothier, De Segurola, Reiss. Conduc- 
tor, Mr. Polacco. 

Thursday afternoon, March 13, ‘‘Mas- 
senet’s ‘‘Manon.’’ Miss Farrar; Messrs. 
Caruso, Gilly, Rothier, De Segurola, 
Reiss. Conductor, Mr. Toscanini. 

Thursday evening, March 13, Verdi’s 
‘Il Trovatore.’’ Mmes. Gadski, Homer; 
Messrs. Martin, Amato. Conductor, 
Mr. Sturani. 

Friday evening, March 14, Wagner's 
“Die Walkire.”’ Mmes. Fremstad. 
Gadski, Homer; Messrs. Urius, Braun, 
Ruysdael. Conductor, Mr. Hertz. 

Saturday afternoon, March 15, Verdi’s 
‘‘La Traviata.’””’ Mme. Hempel; Messrs. 
Macnez, Amato. Conductor, Mr. Stu- 
rani. 

Saturday evening, March 15, Gou- 
nod’s “‘Faust.’’ Miss Farrar; Messrs. 
Jorn, Gilly, Rothier. Conductor, Mr. 
Sturani. 











own account. But when Mr. Damrosch, Mr. 
Henderson, Mr. Hertz and also Mr. Gatti 
appeared with the singers, the applause was 
abundant and there were bouquets and 
wreaths in generous profusion, both com- 
poser and librettist receiving wreaths. Mr. 
Damrosch made a speech, thanking the 








words “The darkness doth your wit restore” 
lose all their point since the audience does 
not know that Christian had ever lost it, 
Why not restore this scene and sacrifice 
something else, for there is much that could 
well be spared? This is especially true of 
the last act which, in spite of the great store 


Putnam Griswold as “De Guiche” and Frances Alda as “Roxane” in the Third Act 
of “Cyrano” 


audience with all his heart and promising to 
make another if they liked the fourth act 
which was, he declared, the real test of the 
work. So the audience waited till the end 
and when Mr. Damrosch responded to the 
inevitable curtain call he made the promised 
speech. 

“I have so very many thanks to utter,” 
said he. “First of all I must thank the 
American public for its wonderful kindness 
to what is new. Secondly I must thank the 
illustrious French genius to whom this oc- 
casion is owed, Mr. Edmond Rostand. Next 
[ must thank my American colleague, Mr. 
Henderson, who with deep insight into mu- 
sical needs has taken the drama and adapted 
it into singable English. 

“Now I come to the man whom the direc- 
tors of the Metropolitan Opera Company 
have honored by placing in command of the 
greatest opera house in the world and who 
has honored them by the fairness and 
friendliness he has shown to the effort to 
give opera in English a chance. 

“Tt is impossible at this late hour to give 
credit to all of the company, the conductor 
and to my old friends in the orchestra pit. 

“To me this stage on which I stand is hal 
lowed ground. Those of you who have 
been subscribers for twenty-seven years 
will understand what I mean. If my father 
helped then to establish opera in German 
in this country, how greatly would I be 
proud if my work might help a little to 
make this a home for English opera. ’ 


The Performance Admirable 


The performance for the most part, needs 
no comment beyond what was made last 
week. The interpretation, both orchestral 
and vocal, was again most admirable. - The 
cuts made in the score are extensive and 
numerous but the opera is still too long. 
However, there has been one excision made 
in the love scene of the third act which in- 
volves an essential detail of the action—the 
blundering of Christian when trying to 
make his love speeches to Roxane unaided 
by Cyrano. In the present version Roxane’s 


that Mr. Damrosch sets by it, is musically 
the dullest of the opera. 

Of course, it is largely upon the role of 
Cyrano that the opera must depend and 
Pasquale Amato was in his best form when 
he sang it on the 27th. Histrionically his 
was an admirable conception of a rdle with 
which is associated so many memories. He 
displayed power, delicacy and understand- 


ing of the poetry, the humor and the 


tragedy that belong to the character. It 
was an impersonation such as none, in fact, 
but an actor of splendid resources could 
have given. Vocally Mr. Amato’s magnifi- 
cent baritone rang out with all the virility, 
mellowness of tone and expressiveness that 
one has come to expect of him; just such a 
quality of voice it is that one might natur- 
ally attribute to a singing Cyrano. Mme. 
Alda and Mr. Martin were likewise de- 
serving of all praise for the way they per- 
formed their difficult tasks. 
Mr. Kahn’s Opinion 


Otto H. Kahn, chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the Metropolitan, was one of 
those who were greatly pleased with the 
work. 

“T like ‘Cyrano’ immensely,” said he. “It 
will encourage the productions of American 
composers, as it has proved that opera in 
English is possible. ‘Cyrano’ is a success, is 
well fitted for the stage and the Metropoli- 
tan will produce any opera that an Ameri- 
can composer may write that has anywhere 
near its merits. I firmly believe that Mr. 
Damrosch’s opera will remain in the regular 
repertory.” 

Here follow the opinions of some of the 
New York critics on the opera: 


The music of “Cyrano” is undoubtedly com- 
posed with skill, with verve, and in many paris 
with spontaneity. It cannot be called music of 
inspiration, of originality, or in the highest sense, 
of power.—Richard Aldrich in The Times. 

[It was in the love music of the third act and 
in the dramatic finale of the fourth that Mr. 
Damrosch’s skill showed itself at its best. Here 
there were echoes of the melodic, harmonic and 
instrumental idioms of composers who have drawn 
luminous lines across the pages of operatic his- 
tory but enough freshness of inspiration in every 
department to compel not only respect but admiia- 
tion.—H. E. Krehbiel in The Tribune. 

It is regrettable that a critical verdict cannot 
be voiced pronouncing ‘‘Cyrano”’ a great opera. 
It has undeniable moments of charm and it is a 
creditable achievement, but measured by standards 
created by such composers as Wagner, Verdi and 
others of even lesser gifts, this ene stops consid- 
erably short of the musical mark which many 
people earnestly hoped would be reached.—Pierre 
; Key in The World. 

In his operatic form Cyrano is a mournful 
shadow of Rostand’s immortal character. His at- 
tempts at humor are distressingly inadequate. Af- 
ter his comic opera efforts in the first part of the 
opening act he is nothing more nor less than 
a sentimental figure, bearing the conventional 
stamp of the lyric stage. The composer has made 
an attempt, to be sure, to mirror in his score the 
knightly qualities of the man, but the attempt is 
a weak one.—Max Smith in The Press. 

The music of Mr. Damrosch is in the true man- 
ner of “grand’’ opera. On the whole “Cyrano” is 
the most promising and effective work of its own 


kind yet given us by an American composer. It 
abounds in melody. It reveals musicianship. It 
is seldom dull. But only here and there, as in 


the brilliant aria of Roxane, which succeeds her 
first entrance, and in the adieu to life of Cyrano 
is it more than effective. And it is rarely original. 

Charles Henry Meltzer in The American. 

In a word, it is “‘Kapellmeistermusik’’—the kind 
of music that used to be written by German con- 
ductors who were obliged by their contract to fur- 
nish a new score at stated intervals, whether they 
had anything new to say or not. There is abso- 
lutely nothing American about this music, and as 
the orchestration is usually so rich that the words 
of the singers could not be easily followed even if 
they enunciated more distinctly than most of them 
do, the question of opera in English has not been 
brought nearer a solution.—H. T. Finck in The 
Evening Post. 


Effect of ‘‘Cyrano’’ 
on Opera in English 


To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA: 


The review in MusicAL AMERICA of 
March 1 of the production of “Cyrano” is, 
in my opinion, an admirable one. My own 


[Continued on next page] 





Pasquale Amato, in the Title R6le, and Frances Alda in the First Act of “Cyrano” 
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interest in the first performance was espe- 
cially keen, because | am a hearty believer 
in the cause of “opera in English.” The 
general verdict, so far as I have been able 
to ascertain it from private discussion and 
from the daily papers, is that, although a 
meritorious opera has been sung in Eng- 
lish under the best conditions, the cause of 
singing in English has been but slightly 
advanced. All the critics, both profes- 








Balcony Scene in Act III of “Cyrano”— 
Below: Pasquale Amato (Left) and 
Riccardo Martin. Above: Frances 
Alda 


sional and amateur, agree that very little 
of the text of a rano” crossed the foot- 
lights in intelligible form. Mr. Krehbiel 
says in the 7ribune: “It is likely that one 
word out of fiftv sung last night went 
through the ears of the listeners and pene- 
trated their understanding. Had the opera 
been sung in French, Italian or German the 
same number of words would have been 
comprehended by the audience and _ the 
same large demand made upon the fancy 
aided by the libretto.” The critics attribute 
the failure to make the text carry either 
to the size of the auditorium or to the 
heavy orchestration, or to the faulty enun- 
ciation of the singers : none seems hope- 
ful for better results in the future 

In the above quotation Mr. Krehbiel 
seems to imply that it really matters very 
little what language is used: nobody will 
hear more than one word in fifty of any 
tongue. If he is right in this, why bother 
at all about librettos? Why not have text- 
less operas? The composer then would 
need only a scenario, which he would set 
to music, treating the voices merely as so 
many instruments. Each singer would vo 
calize his part on whatever vowels he 
deemed most becoming to his voice In 
this fashion the singer would be relieved 
of all responsibility as to enunciation, the 
composer would be freed from the difficult 
task of finding a sympathetic and com 
petent librettist, and the public would be 
no worse off than before ' 

But, happily, the opera houses of Ger 
many and France prove that texts can be 
made, in large part, intelligible to the au- 
dience. It was not the size of the Metro 
politan or heavy orchestration that ab 
sorbed the carrying power of the words 
My seat was in the second tier, opposite the 
stage,.and I was able almost always to 
hear the voices distinctly (though the 
words were unintelligible) even when the 
orchestra was playing forte. Furthermore, 
on the following night I heard “Tristan 
und Isolde” in the same house. . Wagner 
has never been celebrated for moderating 
his orchestra out of consideration for his 


singers, and yet on this occasion I heard 
ten times as much of the German text as | 
had heard of the English of “Cyrano.” 

No, the fault lies with the singers them- 
selves. Il wish every American singer could 
hear Mr. Urlus, the new German tenor at 
the Metropolitan, who sang Tristan, and 
observe with what absolute clearness he 
enunciates his text. Every vowel sound is 
pure and unmistakable; every consonant 
clean-cut and distinct. He never slights his 
final consonants, no matter how rapid his 
utterance. It is evident that he realizes 
how greatly good enunciation enhances the 
beauty of a voice and how much it adds to 
its expressiveness. The lamented Gilibert 
exemplified this artistic principle and never 
had any trouble in making himself under- 
stood in the Metropolitan; neither did 
Maurel or Plancon, 

In France and Germany a singer is 
obliged to study the enunciation of his own 
language with thoroughness; in America 
the last language a singer studies is his 
own. The American will give much time 
to the acquisition of French or German, 
but, because English is his mother-tongue, 
will not study it as it ought to be studied 
seriously. The pains that foreign singers 
like Bonci and Clément and Gerhardt have 
taken to learn to sing successfully in Eng- 
lish ovght to shame more of our native- 
born singers into trying at least to equal 
them in this important matter. If the 
Americans were more competent to sing in 
I‘nglish the management of the Metropol 
itan would certainly spare us the absurdity 
of presenting “Les Huguenots,” a French 
opera, to an English-speaking audience in 
Tialian—the text would be English. The 
promised production of “Boris Godounow” 
in Italian would then seem to us equally 
ridiculous. This would be but the begin 
ning of an era that would; in my opinion, 
soon lead to the creation of a truly Amer 
ican school of opera. So long as singers 
can make only one English word in fifty 
intelligible to our ears, so long will opera 
remain the exotic form of art that it now 
is. Yours truly, FRANCIS ROGERS 

New York, March 1, 191? 


Other Performances of 
W-ek- at Metropolitan 
A superb performance of “Tristan” at 
the Metropolitan on Friday evening of last 
week allowed Jacques Urlus to redeem him- 
self in the very role which proved so dis 
astrous to him the last time he attempted it 
As Tristan the new tenor distinguished 
himself as greatly as he had as Siegfried 
He was romantic in appearance and action 
and sounded unerringly every note of the 
wide emotional gamut through which 
Tristan passes from the somber dignity ot 
the first act and the passion which cries 
for annihilation and oblivion m the second 
to the agony and almost insane ecstacy of 














Left to Right: General Manager Gatti-Casazza, of the Metropolitan; Technical Di- 
rector Edward Siedle; Walter Damrosch, Composer of “‘Cyrano”; Alfred Hertz, 
Conductor, and W. J. Henderson, Librettist 


stad’s /solde it is only l'remstad’s Briinn 
hilde. Mme. Matzenauer sang Brangan 
magnificently and, for the first time in se\ 
eral years, Mr. Goritz was Aurwenal. He 
is an admirable impersonator of the chat 
acter and his tenderness and solicitude for 
the wounded Tristan in the last act are 
most touching Carl Braun was <Aing 
Varke, and in this role, wherein he made 
his successful début, was once more highly 
satisfying. Ile may not sing it with all the 


smoothness of tone that others have 


brought to it. but there is much emotional 
variety in his delivery of the long speech 
of the gerief-stricken king \ word ot 
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Albert Reiss (Center) Singing “Ragueneau’s” “Almond Tart” Ballad in the Second 
Act 


the third. He sang the music superbly, his 
only fault being a slight flatting in the love 
duo—something unusual with this artist. 
Mme. Fremstad was /solde. If there is 
anything that can be said to surpass Frem 


praise must be spoken for Lambert Mur 
vphy’s singing of the Sailor's song and of 
the Shepherd. Mr. Toscanini’s conducting 
was again overpowering in its results. The 


] 


‘audience gave him a prolonged and rousing 


welcome when he appeared to begin the last 
act. It was a spontaneous tribute of sin- 
cere admiration. 

The Monday subscribers had their first 
hearing of Jacques Urlus as Stegmund in 
“Die Walkure” on March 3. An unusually 
large number of box-holders remained to 
hear the “Fire Music” and at the final cur- 
tain Margarete Matzenauer and Carl 
braun were recalled again and again. Mr. 
Urlus again proved what a valuable acqui- 
sition he is to the Wagnerian forces of the 
company, and Mme. Gadski’s Sieglinde 
was on the same high plane of vocal and 
dramatic beauty Mme. Matzenauer_ re- 
peated her noble portrayal of Briinnhilde, 
while the invective of Louis Homer's 
l‘ricka was sweeping in its power. A gen 
erally good performance of Wotan was 
given by Mr. Braun, in spite of the hoarse 
ness which attacked him in the last act. 

In the repetition of Meyerbeer’s “Les 
lluguenots,” on Wednesday evening of last 
week, Mr. Braun sang Marcel for the first 
time here. He sang with splendid strength 
and fervor and made a picturesque and 
commanding figure of the old soldier. His 
enunciation of Italian was excellent, and 
he was, in fine, one of the most forceful 
impersonators of the role that the local 
stage has seen. Miss Destinn, Miss Hem- 
pel, Messrs. Scotti, Rothier and others of 
the regular cast were at their best and Mr 
Polacco conducted most judiciously 

Saturday last saw two great audiences 
for the Massenet “Manon” in the afternoon, 
with Toscanini conducting and Miss Farrar 
and Caruso in the two leading roles, and 
for “La Gioconda”’ in the evening, with 


VI me Destinn and Matzenauer = and 
Messrs. Martin, Amato and de Segurola: 
\ir. Polacco conducting 


Thursday of last week also had two per- 
formances, an afternoon double bill of 
“Hansel und Gretel” and “ Pagliacci’ in ad 
dition to the evenine “Cyrano.” “Hansel” 
was sung with the familiar cast, but with 
Richard Hagemann conducting instead of 
\lfred Hert Mr. Hagemann read the 
lovely score poetically Mr. Jorn sang 
Canto in “Paeliaeei” and Miss Bori was a 
Laeming Nedda 
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Nordica Sails June 17 


\ll arrangements for Mme. Nordica’s 
itipodes have been completed 
her assisting artists and at 
endent vill sail from San Francisco on 
the Sierra, June 17, breaking the voyage at 
Honolulu, where she will remain two weeks, 
vivine three concerts during that time. 

On July 7, Mme. Nordica will bid fare- 


well to “the Paradise of the Pacific,” sail- 
ing on the l’entura which is due at Sydney 
lunly 21 Her tour will open in that city 
\ugust | 
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Setting of Bizet’s “Djamileh” as Staged Professionally for the First Time in This Country at the Boston Opera House 


AMERICAN PREMIERE 
FOR A BIZBT OPERA 


[Continued from page 1] 








Oriental manner, interestingly rhythmed. 
Then Djamileh is suddenly informed of her 
fate... A group of the friends of Haroun 
appear, and all depart to the banquet hall 
adjoining. Left alone with Splendiano 
Djamileh makes a bargain. This steward 
desires her. She desires Haroun. If 
Splendiano will see to it that she is the 
slave offered to Haroun as his new com- 
panion of a day she will take her chances. 
In case of her failure, she will offer Splen- 
diano—herself. The steward, skeptical in- 
deed of his master’s fidelity, acquiesces de- 
lightedly. The guests return, seat them- 
selves and the slaves appear. 


Another Distinctive Page 


This is another of the distinctive pages 
of the score in its Eastern tonality and 
rhythms, and with the melodic variants 
which adorn Eastern melody. As these are 
played the men sing in low voices of admi- 
ration and the slave dances, veiled, before 
them. The dance was done charmingly 
and quite in the Oriental manner by Vera 
Casson. Haroun is moved. His friends 
disappear again, and he pursues the fleeing 
dancer, who, retaining her veil until all 
doubt of her fate is removed, then shows 
herself radiantly. The guests reappear with 
the intention of laughing at this, but 
Haroun, quite amorously, quite seriously, 
leads Djamileh away and the curtain falls. 
The numbers which are remembered are the 
opening chant, a song of Djamileh, which 
occurs when she soliloquizes for a moment 
after Haroun has dismissed her, and the 
Oriental dance music. 

The opera, in spite of the interesting and 
pleasing qualities which I have enumerated, 
was not successful. It is not effective on 
the stage, although it may be improved to 
some extent if a sufficient number of per- 
formances is given to make the artists 
thoroughly at ease in their parts. Many of 
the separate pieces are well written, but 
they are not, after all, particularly dis- 
tinguishable from much of the good music 
of the theater of Bizet’s time. Intrigues 
may have been not wholly to blame for the 
failure of this work to keep its place in the 
répertoire when it was presented in Paris. 
The instrumentation is ingenious and pleas- 
ing. But the motive of Djamileh and most 
of the instrumentation are to-day its truly 
vital factors. 

The opera was set gorgeously by Joseph 
Urban, The audience was mildly enthusi- 
astic, but Mr. Weingartner, it is said, was 
much disappointed with the reception of a 
work which has been popular in Germany 
and other parts of Europe, and which he 
himself had strongly recommended. This 
performance was followed by “I Pagliacci,” 
in which Carmen Melis was the Nedda; 
Zenatello the Canio, and Polese the Tonio 


Three Farewell Appearances 


On Wednesday evening, the 26th, three 
distinguished artists made farewell appear- 
ances for the present Boston:opera season 
in the only performance of “Faust” which 
will be given this Winter. These artists 
were Vanni Marcoux, the Mephistopheles 
of the occasion; Lucille Weingartner- 
Marcel the Marguerite and Felix Wein- 
gartner, whose weeks of conductorship 
have meant so much to the opera lovers of 
this city. Mr. Weingartner has shown ex- 


ceptional catholicity as well as authority 
and skill in interpretation during the last 
month and more. He was engaged, pre- 
eminently, as a conductor for “Tristan und 
Isolde,” but also gave readings of “Otello” 
and “Aida,” which had not been equalled in 
Boston for years. Mr. Weingartner is far 
from the traditional narrowness of some of 
his countrymen. Admiring greatly, of 
course, such works as “Tristan und Isolde,” 
he does not hesitate to say that he finds the 
“Otello” of Verdi a work far more plastic 
and more inherently of the theater. The 
opera of Verdi is a true music drama. 
The “Tristan” of Wagner is a symphonic 
poem, 

Mr. Weingartner has also conducted the 
earlier works of Verdi, such as “Il Trova- 
tore,” and, in French opera, “Faust.” 
Whatever the work, he brought to its in- 
terpretation the utmost conscientiousness 
and very remarkable appreciation of the 


music of various schools and periods. There 
is no greatef need for such a conductor than 
at the Boston Opera House. The perform- 
ance of “Faust” was worthy of the occa- 
sion. Mme. Weingartner’s voice is more 
beautiful and also better controlled than 
last season, and its sensuousness is ap- 
propriate to the character of Marguerite’s 
music. Mr. Marcoux’s Mephistopheles is 
an intellectual conception and much liked 
here. Mr. Rossi was the Valentine and 
Jeska Swartz the Siebel. 


Hempel Repeats New York Success 


Frieda Hempel repeated her New York 
successes when she sang as Violetta in “La 
Traviata” on the evening of the 28th. She 
gave the music its quota of meaning as 
well as virtuosity. She made the scenes in 
the garden in the second act and the scene 
of the last act exceedingly pathetic. Ramon 
Blanchart substituted for Mr. Rossi on ac- 


count of the latter’s illness. Similarly, Mr. 
Blanchart was the Rafaele in “The Jewels 
of the Madonna” on the following after- 
noon, and sang for the third time, as Rigo- 
letto, and in each case gave an excellent 
performance. Mme. Melis, the Maliella in 
“The Jewels,” has by nature the impulsive- 
ness, the sensitive facial play, the emo- 
tional intensity, the dramatic force of the 
born Italian actress. Her Maliella was a 
triumph from the first note to the last. 
Zenatello was the Gennaro, Maria Gay the 
Carmela. The performance was the finest 
of the work which has yet been given in 
the Boston Opera House. 

In the evening Evelyn Scotney, as Gilda, 
in “Rigoletto,” drew an audience of good 
size. Her voice and her artistry appear to 
have matured this season. The remainder 
of the cast included Sacchetti as the Duke; 
Sillich as Sparafucile, and Elvira Lever- 
oni as Maddalena. O.in Downes; 





BROOKLYN APOLLOS HEARD 


a 


Mary Jordan and Edwin Swain Popular 
' Soloists with Brewer Chorus 


The second private concert of the Brook- 
lyn Apollo Club at the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music on February 18 was a distinct 
musical success. Aside from certain inter- 
esting features which scored heavily with 
the immense audience, the ensemble of the 
ninety male singers was beautifully sus- 
tained under the bat6n of John Hyatt 
Brewer. The rich tone of .the baritones 
and basses was decidedly thrilling, and in 
the legato passages this quality proved the 
bulwark of the club. 

Mary Jordan, the contralto, who has 
previously sung with the club, made a pro- 
found impression with her voice and gown 
as well. Miss Jordan offered “The Victor,” 
by Hugo Kaun; “The Little Cares,” by 
Mr. Brewer, and “Angus MacDonald,” by 
Roeckel. Her tones were of warm sym- 
pathy and exceedingly beautiful. Later 
Hugo Kaun’s “My Native Land” found 
Miss Jordan at her best, and she also gave 
an artistic reading to the Kiirsteiner “In- 
vocation to Eros” and “My Lover, He Comes 
on a Skee,” by Clough-Leighter, adding as 
an encore “His Favorite Flower,” by 
Lowitz, and “The Rosary.” 

Gratitude was also due for the presenta- 
tion of Edwin Swain, one of the club’s 
baritones, who displayed a fine quality and 
pleasing interpretations in “A Birthday,” by 
Cowen, and “Lorraine, Lorraine, Lorée,” by 
Spross. The latter song won instantly, and 
“Love Is a Bubble” was given as an encore. 
Francis A. Weismann, tenor, and Alvah 
Edgar Nichols, baritone, were also heard 
effectively. William Armour Thayer ac- 
companied at the piano, and Albert Reeves 
Norton at the organ. 

“A Winter Song,” by S. Archer Gibson, 
opened the choral program in rousing fash- 
ion and “On the Seashore,” Eisfeld-Buck, 
was encored. “Lochinvar,” by Hammond, 
was a pronounced choral success, an admir- 
able tone and careful enunciation prevail- 
ing throughout. Chadwick’s “Before the 
Dawn” was finely sung by Mr. Weismann. 

oy 


Mme. Rappold’s Voice and Personality 
Appeal to Washington Hearers 


Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 25.—The ap- 
pearance-of Mme. Marie Rappold, last Sun- 
day, under the management of W. L. Rad- 
cliffe, gave Washington the opportunity of 
hearing a beautiful voice and enjoying a 
charming personality. Her numbers in- 
cluded songs and operatic selections, each 





group causing a demand for an encore. 
She was assisted by a talented young bari- 
tone, Thomas Farmer, and from his exhi- 
bition on this occasion, the public may ex- 
pect much for the future. His numbers 
included the “Prologue” to “I Pagliacci” 
and a group of songs. W. H. 





Cavalieri-Muratore Costume Recital a 
Washington Novelty 


WasHIncton, D. C., March 4.—The re- 
cent concert by Lina Cavalieri and Lucien 
Muratore, under the local management of 
Mrs. Wilson Greene, gave Washington an 
opportunity of hearing these two noted 
artists in operatic selections and songs. All 
numbers were in costume, which was a 
pleasing novelty. The program included the 
“Saint Sulpice” scene from “Manon” and 
the final scene from “Carmen,” artistically 
presented. Edouard Tournon, who was the 
able accompanist, also gave three piano 
solos. W. H. 


Anna Case Scores Success at Troy 


Troy, N. Y., March 3.—In a joint recital 
with Herbert Witherspoon, Anna Case, 
the young soprano of the Metropolitan 
forces, won an unusually brilliant success 
at Troy last Thursday evening before the 
Chromatic Club. 

Miss Case was heard in a lengthy and 
varied program, including two arias, two 
groups of songs and two duets, giving her 
a fine opportunity to display her great 
versatility. The press was extremely en- 
thusiastic over her art and the exquisite 
quality of her voice. Mr. Witherspoon 
was in fine voice and achieved his usual 
large success. 








Patriotic Societies Adopt a National 
Hymn by C. Crozat Converse 


Various American patriotic bodies have 
taken up the hymn, “Sound Forth Again the 
Nation’s Voice,” composed by C. Crozat 
Converse, of Highwood, N. J., to the text 
of Thomas Wentworth Higginson. This 
striking composition has been used by the 
Society of Colonial Wars, while the 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
have placed it on their printed ritual. 





Swainson Sisters in Russian Musicale 


Illustrating the origin and development of 
Russian music, the Misses Swainson pre- 
sented the program for a musicale at the 
New York home of Mrs. Frederick Tre- 
vor Hill last Monday. Dorothy Swainson, 
’cellist, and Esther Swainson, pianist, inter- 
preted some lesser known Russian compo- 
sitions with much skill. 
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Messrs. Marum and Brockway Unite in 
Meritorius Program 


Concluding the excellent recital series 
of Ludwig Marum and Howard Brock- 
way, at Rumford Hall, New York, was a 
program on March 2 which showed the 
ensemble gifts of these two artists in their 
highest form. Opening their program with 
the Beethoven A Minor Sonata, the vio- 
linist and pianist gave to this classic work 
a reading marked by broad intelligence and 
scholarly musicianship. 

In the melodious phrases of the Dvorak 
G Major Sonatina the artists found a par- 
ticularly happy vehicle for their abilities as 
exponents of chamber music. The Rich- 
ard Strauss Sonata in E Flat Major 
formed the final offering of the evening 
and Messrs. Brockway and Marum joined 
their individual talents in a splendid union 
of artistic efforts. 





Mme. Rider-Kelsey to Sing “Messiah” 
for Fourteenth Time with New 
York Oratorio Society 


Corinne Rider-Kelsey, the distinguished 
soprano, has just been engaged to sing in 
“The Messiah” with the New York Ora- 
torio Society on December 26 and 27, 1913. 
This will be the fourteenth performance of 
this work which Mme. Rider-Kelsey has 
sung with the same chorus and her twenty- 
second appearance with the society. 





Mme. Yaw and Schubert Quartet Appear 
in Rubinstein Musicale 


For the program of the Rubinstein 
Club’s afternoon musicale on March 15 at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, the art- 
ists will be Ellen Beach Yaw, the Califor- 
nia soprano; Bidkar Leete, pianist, and the 
Schubert Quartet, consisting of Mildred 
Graham Reardon, Marie Bossé Morrisey, 
Harvey Wilson Hindermyer and George 
Warren Reardon, with Eleanor Stark 
Stanley as accompanist. 





ZEolian Hall Recital of Caro Roma’s 
Compositions 


Caro Roma, the American composer, is 
to give a recital of her compositions at 
Eolian Hall, New York, on March 24, her 
assisting artists being Elizabeth Spencer, 
Mary Rose Kenny, Gertrude MacKinstry, 
Harry McCloskey, Jacques Renard, Gre- 
gorian Quartet, A. Madeley Richardson and 
Mme. Pilar Morin. 
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ELLEN BEACH YAW TRAVELS 3,000 MILES TO SING 





Noted Soprano Is Rewarded for Her 
Trip When Scientist Pronounces 
Her Voice ‘Absolutely Perfect”’ 
—She Tells Interviewer Her Own 
Experience in Study and Defends 
Her Famous “‘Top Notes”’ 


in be requested to sing for Thomas A. 
Edison, and to be brought across the 
entire continent to do, is, in itself, an 
honor, but, after singing, to be told by Mr. 
Edison that one’s voice is an absolutely per- 
fect one in every respect—that is an honor, 
indeed, 

Thousands of voices are tried every year 
at the Edison laboratories. They are sub- 
mitted to certain tests which determine 
absolutely the quality, good, bad or indif- 
ferent, and point out unfailingly the virtues 


and shortcomings: While one’s musical 
abilities may be the subject of difference of 
opinion, one’s vocal attributes need not be 
discussed for tone and its quality and range 
may be subjected to scientific tests. 

Good voices are rare, perfect voices 
almost never found and that is why Ellen 
Beach Yaw feels repaid for traveling three 
thousand miles to sing for Mr. Edison. To 
be the possessor of a perfect voice means 
that one has a perfect vehicle for the ex- 
pression of thought and emotion in song 
and that, with such an advantage, one ought 
to be a great artist. But, to Mme. Yaw, a 
perfect voice means but an ordinary voice. 
Says Mme. Yaw: 

“There is nothing unique about my voice 
unless using it naturally makes it unique. 
Almost any person with what I call an 
average voice to begin with can develop a 
tone quality and a range that is astonishing 
to those who use artificial methods of tone 
production. Why, just last year I had a 
girl studying with me who seemingly had 
no voice at all, but in less than four months 
she sang the principal arias in “Traviata” 
with all of the trills and coloratura passages 
with ease. In other words, I simply showed 
the girl how to use her voice naturally, 
and what was done with her can be done 
with others. 


A Complicated Question 


“The voice question as it is handled now 
is much too complicated. It is surrounded 
with technicalities and empirical methods 
which lead one far astray. In place of try- 
ing to make nature conform with method, 
why not make method conform to nature? 
I am sure that the voice question can be 
made really simple for young people who 
want to sing. I have demonstrated the 
truth of what I say with my own voice and 
several others and, some day, I am going to 
publish a book which will be so simple that 
any one can understand it. I am so inter- 
ested in clearing up the doubt which sur- 


Franklin Cannon, Pianist and Accom- 
panist, on the Last Tour of Mme. 
Yaw 


rounds the question of voice development 
that I hope to try my ideas in the public 
schools. If the young children were taught 
to sing just as naturally as they speak, if 
the singing voice could be trained accord- 

















FOR THOMAS A. EDISON 








Ellen Beach Yaw at Her Home, “Lark Ellen,” Covina, Cal. Mme. Yaw, When Not on Tour, Is an Ardent Devotee of Out-of- 
Door Life. Her Home Is the Most Beautiful One at Covina and Is the Pride of the Town as Well as Its Owner 


ing to the simple rules which have made 
my voice possible, we would speedily be- 
come a nation of real singers. Vocal art 
is in its infancy; it is not finished but is 
just beginning. It is true that we have few 
real singers, but that is due to wrong train- 
ing and not to poor voices. When we get 
down to simplicity we can produce singers. 

“My own experience may be valuable. 
When I was studying I sometimes 
felt that what I was being told to do 
was wrong and so I began to keep 
note books. Whenever I sang well I 
put it down in my little book and 
when I sang badly I also wrote that 
down, and I always tried to explain 
why I sang well or badly. I soon 
found out that whenever I tried to 
sing with ‘method,’ instead of natu- 
rally, I sang with a thin, pinched-up 
tone, but that when I felt the tone 
and allowed my muscles to act nor- 
mally I sang well. Perhaps I ought 
to sing with a pinched voice, but I 
just cannot! I speedily discontinued 
my lessons and began to study by 
myself. I criticised my own work 
closely and endeavored to treat my 
vocal study from a rational stand- 
point, trying to make everything I 
did conform to the natural way. 
That I succeeded there can be no 
doubt. I never feel vocal fatigue. 
When I have completed a program 
I am quite ready to begin it again. 
Singing high tones does not tire me 
at all; in fact, it is just as easy to 
sing what some call an abnormally 
high tone as it is to sing one in the 
medium compass. 


Mme. Yaw’s “High Tones” 


“Somehow, most people have 
known me because I have had a 
reputation of singing higher than 
any other soprano and, for this rea- 
son, have considered me somewhat of 
a ‘freak.’ This so got on my nerves that for 
a long time I did not want to sing composi- 
tions which displayed that part of my voice. 
Now, however, I realize that it is not a 
freakish accomplishment, but is just the re- 
sult of natural voice training. I have be- 
come so proud of my high voice that I have 
written two songs, ‘The Skylark’ and “The 
Cuckoo and Firefly,’ just to demonstrate 





what can be done with natural voice train- 
ing. Some say that the high tones of the 
voice are not valuable, nor are they musical, 
but I see no reason why they should not be 
considered as valuable and musical as the 
high tones of the piano and violin. In 
these two songs I sing double high c and 
sustain high g. 1 can sing double high f, 
or even higher. I never miss these high 
tones for I sing them as easily as any other. 

“While I sing many coloratura arias re- 


quiring the use of the upper voice, I can 
also sing dramatic songs. My middle and 
lower voices are as good as my upper voice 
and one critic even spoke of the contralto 
quality of my middle and lower registers! 
By the way, I have just invented a new 
technical form of the trill, and I discovered 
it quite accidentally. In place of trilling 
on the interval of a second I can trill on 
the interval of a third, just like a bird. It 
is most effective.” A. L. J. 





MUSICAL BILL OF FARE 
FOR INAUGURAL GUESTS 


Visitors at Capital Have a Choice of 
Concerts by Gadski, Flonzaleys, Mc- 
Cormack and Marine Band 


WasHINGTON, D. C., March 4.—With the 
closing and opening of national adminis- 
trations the capital city has arranged many 
musical treats. T. Arthur Smith presented 
the Flonzaley Quartet on March 1 in a pro- 
gram which included the C Minor Quartet 
of Beethoven and the A Major of Schu- 
mann. These were given with that finished 
technic and interpretation which character- 
izes the work of this organization. The 
changing to a larger hall for this concert 
proved a wise movement, as it made possi- 
ble the attendance of a large contingent of 
the local student element, owing to a more 
seasonable scale of prices. 

On March 2 the many visitors who 
crowded the city, both for the suffragette 
parade and inaugural ceremonies, were per- 
mitted to choose between the concerts of 
the United States Marine Band, John Mc- 
Cormack and Mme. Gadski. Under the di- 
rection of Lieut. Santelmann, the Marine 
Band gave an afternoon and evening con- 
cert with Mary Sherrier as soloist. The 
programs combined the classic, operatic 
and popular in a most entertaining manner. 
Miss Sherrier sang an aria from “Carmen.” 





At the afternoon performance Mrs, Ray- 


mond Brown, president of the New York 
Woman Suffrage Study Club, gave a short 
talk and in the evening Inez Milholland ad- 
dressed the audience. 

The concert by John McCormack was un- 
der the auspices of the local Gaelic Society 
and the tenors presence was. secured 
through the courtesy of Mrs. Wilson 
Greene, who brought Mr, McCormack to 
Washington but a few weeks ago. The re- 
membrance of that recital brought an en- 
thusiastic audience on this occasion. The 
local Gaelic Society was represented in 
several choruses under the direction of 
Jennie Glennon. Mr. McCormack’s pro- 
gram included selections from “La Bo- 
héme,” “Lucia” and groups of English, 
French and Irish songs. 

Always a favorite in Washington, Mme. 
Gadski was enthusiastically received at the 
Belasco Theater. Her numbers comprised 
chiefly songs in German and English, inter- 
preted with that rare feeling so character- 
istic of this prima donna. By request she 
gave “The Erlking’ with much dramatic 
spirit. Her English songs were most ap- 


pealing, while she gave two operatic selec- 
tions, “Elsa’s Dream,” from “Lohengrin,” 
and “Dich Theure Halle,” from “Tann- 
hauser.” W. H. 





Fritz Kreisler recently introduced Elgar's 
Violin Concerto in St. Petersburg with em- 
phatic success. 





CONDUCTOR 


Formerly with Manhattan Opera House 
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SEVEREST TASK THAT 
AMATO EVER UNDERTOOK 


That Is What He Says of Creating Role 
of “Cyrano” in Damrosch’s Opera— 
Lost Weight During Process 

“It was the most severe task | ever 
undertook,” said Pasquale Amato, Italian 
baritone of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, when asked how he felt after hav- 
ing sung the title rdle in the Damrosch- 


Henderson opera “Cyrano.” 

“Imagine what a strain I was under,” 
he said to a reporter for the New York 
Sun, “when I tell you that during the ten 
days of rehearsals prior to the premiere | 
lost sixteen pounds of flesh and nearly 
six inches of waist line! 

“If any of my colleagues in the opera 
Louse are troubled with obesity I can’t 
recommend any better cure than to under- 
take learning an operatic role in the 
English language. However, | feel fully 
repaid for my efforts. The press and 
public have treated me with the greatest 
consideration and I am conscious of the 
honor which the creation of such an im- 
portant role in an American opera with 
English words conferred upon me!” 

“How long did it take you to learn 
the English words?’ 

“Two and a half months,” was the 
reply. 

“With a teacher, of course?” 

“Not at all. You see, I have acquired 
a fairly good control of English during 
my four seasons and I studied the text 
of my role alone, my only aid_ being 
my dictionary. I wanted to be sure of 
the precise meaning of every English word 
I sang.” 

“And do you find English a difficult 
language to sing?” 

“That depends. It is easy enough to 
sing provided—this is the real point of 
the argument—provided the composer un- 
derstands the musical value of the words. 
If the composer understands how to word 
his music properly by the poetry or prose 
there is no reason why it should not be 
sung, certainly as easily as German. To 
do this requires a natural gift or careful 
study and training on the part of the 
composer. Even Mr. Damrosch, with all 
his long experience, has still much to learn 
in this respect.” 

“The part of Cyrano appeals to you?” 

“Very much. I read Rostand’s great 


play years ago with intense enjoyment.” 
‘And doubtless saw Coquelin imperson- 
ate the hero?” 

“Never, I’m very sorry to say,” Mr. 
Amato responded. “In fact I never saw 
the piece played by any one. Don’t you 
see what a disadvantage | was under on 
Thursday evening? 

“The great majority of the audience 
had seen Cyrano done either by Coque- 
lin or Richard Mansfield or by both. They 
had a mental picture before them. They 
could not help comparing me with the 
Cyrano they had already seen—I had to 
create a Cyrano of my own imagination. 
The only cue I had was a small photo- 
graph of Coquelin’s head as Cyrano, I 
hope that the public credits me with being 
too serious an artist to suppose that I am 
satisfied with my work at the premiere. 
[ was very nervous singing a new role in 
a strange language. No doubt many of 
my words were lost. Some will always 
be lost, no matter what the language sung, 
as the opera house is large and the or- 
chestration heavy. But next Friday I ex- 
pect to be more at my ease and, so to 
speak, more ‘in the skin’ of the character.” 


DR. A. S. VOGT’S RETURN 





Eminent Canadian Choral Conductor to 
Leave France on March 29 


Toronto, Can., March 3.—Immediately 
upon the return of Dr. A. S. Vogt to 
Toronto in April after a six months’ tour 
of Europe, the reorganization of the Men- 
delssohn Choir for 1913-14 will commence. 
Rehearsals will be resumed in September 
and a brilliant season is anticipated both 
as regards the personnel of the chorus and 
the season’s répertoire which Dr. Vogt has 
chosen in his travels through England, Ger- 
many, the Scandinavian countries, Russia, 
Austria, Italy and France. Dr. Vogt has 
been the recipient of many courtesies wher- 
ever he has gone. At Prague, Bohemia, re- 
cently, the choir which won the prize of 
15,000 francs given by the President of 
France in the international competition of 
last May received him at a special rehearsal 
and entertained him handsomely. Before 
sailing from France on March 29 he is visit- 
ing Spain and the south of France. 

The Hambourg Conservatory of Music 
has united with the Atherton Furlong 
Academy. The name of the Columbian 
Conservatory of Music has. been changed to 
the Canadian Academy of Music to signify 
more accurately its Canadian spirit. R. B. 


CHICAGO OPERA SINGERS 
IN TEXAS TRAIN WRECK 


Cars Derailed, but None of the Artists 
Is Injured—Stars of the Company 
Among Those Who Escaped 


Ex Paso, Tex., March 3.—One section of 
the special train carrying the members of 
the Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Company 
from Dallas to the coast was wrecked at 


Madden, on the Texas Pacific Railroad, 
near this city early this morning. The train 
was derailed in a cut, the sides of which 
prevented the cars from overturning. This 
it was that saved the members of the com- 
pany from injury. 

On the train were Conductor Campanini, 
Mme. Tetrazzini, Mario Sammarco, Helen 
Stanley, Edmond Warnery, Mabel Reigel- 
man, Eleonora de Cisneros and other stars. 
Mary Garden was on the section of the 
train that preceded the one that was 
wrecked and missed the accident by an 
hour. The singers were provided with 
another special train and proceeded on the 
way to Los Angeles. 

The conductor and a brakeman and sev- 
eral of the dining car crew were badly cut, 
but all the members of the opera company 
escaped. They took the accident as “all in 
the day’s work” and gave burlesque grand 
opera scenes on the desert while waiting 
for the new train to be made up. 


INSURE CHICAGO OPERA 
COMPANY FOR $1,267,000 


All Possible Accidents Provided for in 
Policy Effective During Tour to 
Pacific Coast Cities 


During its present tour of the South and 
West, the Chicago-Philadelphia Opera 
Company is insured to the amount of $1,- 
267,000. Manager Andreas Dippel remem- 
bers the $250,000 loss sustained by the Met- 
ropolitan Company at the time of the San 
Francisco earthquake and is guarding 
against any similar catastrophes. The 
policy covers all contingencies that might 
prevent any one of the sixty-five perform- 
ances of the tour from being given, includ- 
ing delayed trains, quarantine regulations, 
fire, strikes, riots or earthquakes. Even 
the inability of a leading member of the 
company to appear is provided for, and 





should Mary Garden meet with an acci- 
dent causing the cancellation of a perform- 
ance the company would be reimbursed to 
the amount of $10,000. 

The premium on the policies amounts to 
about $25,000. The total amount of the in- 
surance is meant to cover an accident that 
might necessitate the abandonment of the 
whole tour. 


SEATTLE MUSICAL EVENTS 








Miss Genée and Mr. Slezak Entertain in 
the Far Northwest 


SEATTLE, WAsSH., Feb. 25.—So heavy was 
the seat demand for the performance of 
Adeline Genée, the dancer, last week, that 
Manager William B. Clayton was obliged 
to secure the artist for the following even- 
ing. A packed house greeted the artist at 
each performance and was entranced with 
the many beauties of the dancer’s art. 

Leo Slezak, the Bohemian tenor, was 
heard in recital at the Moore Theater last 
evening under the local management of 
Frank Hamilton Jones. Mr. Slezak pre- 
sented a program including two operatic 
arias from Mozart’s “Magic Flute” and 
Ponchielli’s “Gioconda”; songs by Schu- 
bert, Schumann, Mozart, Loewe, Rubin- 
stein, Liszt, Humperdinck, Martini, Rich- 
ard Strauss and a group of songs by 
American composers representing the works 
of Charles Wakefield Cadman, Sidney 
Homer and Mary Turner Salter. Mr. 
Slezak possesses a voice of splendid quali- 
ties capable of almost any phase of expres- 
sion and one which is at all times appeal- 
ing. The audience, which showed much en- 
thusiasm during the evening, recalled the 
artist many times. Florence McMillan gave 
the accompaniments with excellent taste. 

Charles Stone Wilson, baritone, and John 
J. Blackmore, pianist, were heard in a 
musicale at the Press Club recently. The 
program, which was given betore an audi- 
ence of over six hundred invited guests, in- 
cluded songs from the modern French, 
German and Italian schools and piano num- 
bers from the works of Chopin, Rubin- 
stein, Sherwood, Schumann, Debussy and 
Schultz-Evler. 


Cavalieri at the Hippodrome 


Messrs. Haensel & Jones announce an 
appearance at the New York Hippodrome 
on Sunday evening, March 9, of Lina Cava- 
lieri and Lucien Muratore. The soprano 
and tenor have arranged an inviting pro- 
gram of solos and duets. 








sieatinas of such roles 
in Cavalleria, and 
‘‘Carmen’’ 


LOUISE 


quent. 
Boston Journal, Dec. 19, 


ton production, that of the mother 
Louise, who is warm in her opposition 


revive with her performance in 
the strongly artistic 


roles so far apart as Carmen and 
of Montmartre. 

Boston Globe, Dec. 19, 
completed a 


this season, 


with the gentle-natured girl whom 


had tragic intensity. 
Boston Advertiser, Dec. 19, 
only in a less degree than that of 


ries with her the evident excuses 
her sourness of temper. 


TRISTAN 


Boston Herald, Feb. 11, 


inating figure throughout the first act, 


¥ MARIA GAY 


s as the 
“Genevieve” 
and has charmed in concert. 


Boston Herald, Jan. 5, 1913.—Then, 
too, there is the striking impersona- 
tion of the Mother by Mme. Gay, one 
of the chief features of the performance. 
Seldom on the operatic stage is there — 
scene comparable for quiet and tragic 
intensity with that in which she entreats 
Louise to go back to her father. Here 
even the silence of Mme. Gay was elo- 


1912.—The 
remaining principal part in this Bos- 


to those on the stage 
Julien even when the father is inclined 
to be calm and considerate, is Maria Gay, 
the Spanish contralto, who seems likely 
“Louise” 
impression she 
made last season as the Queen in “PelleaS time on any stage, 
and Melisande.”’ Only a singer possessed 
of extraordinary gifts, vocal and intellec- 
tual, could characterize so vividly two 


tO tages. Mme. Gay was 


stern mother of the romantic seamstress 


1912.—Mme. 
Gay, making her first appearance here 
remarkable get, 
quartet of characterizations, as the wife 
and mother of irascible and astringent 
mood, temperamentally out of all kinship 


could not understand. The summary dis- 
missal of Julien and the nagging mimicry 
of Louise could not have been better, 
and the repose of the mother in her peti- 
tion to Louise to return to her father 


1912.— 
The mother is a character that appeals 
father. A scold and a shrew, she car- 
In the third and 


fourth acts she has some good effects, 
which Mme. Maria Gay made the most of. 


1913.—Mme. 


. 


‘Mother”’ 


the Spanish Contralto of the Boston Opera Company and 
Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Company has won some of the 
greatest triumphs of her remarkable career this season in imper- 
in Louise, ‘‘Brangaene’ 
in Pelleas et Mélisande. 


in Tristan und Isolde, 


A Few Press Comments from Boston: 


cally in her short passages of song, and 
histrionically at all times. A black Irish 
Shiela, her facial ex- 


wild emotion, though her hampered voice 


denied almost all largeness, force, di- 


verse color of song. 
Then her Bragaene is 





pression and signifi- 
cant gesture com- 
bined in the only 
striking bit of act- 
ing of the whole pro- 
duction. 


Boston Post, Feb. 
1, 1913.—It is rare, 
indeed, to hear at 
once such an opera, 
such a conductor, 
such a cast. Neces- 
sarily certain of 


were appearing un- 
der great disadvan- 


not only ill, she took 
her part for the first 


and sang a language 
to which she was un- 
accustomed. She 
showed her vocal re- 
sources, her uncom- 
mon intelligence. The 
wonder was that the 
performance, espe- 
cially the opening 
progressed as 
impressively as it 
did. 

Boston Globe, Feb. 
1, 1913.—Mme. Gay 
took the part of 
Brangaene for the 
first time in her 
career. She gave lit- 
tle evidence of indis- 
position either in the 


stressful music of 
the first act or in the 
lovely watch song 


into the night from 
the tower, measures 








more of the wild and 
devoted Irish com- 
panion and less of 
the mothering and a 
little Teutonic ma- 
tron that some Ger- 
man contraltos find 
in Isolde’s comrade. 


Boston Traveler- 
Herald, Feb. 1, 1913. 

Mme. Gay, handi- 
capped though she 
was, gave an inter- 
pretation of Bran- 
gaene that will long 
be treasured and 
adds another to her 
record of successes. 


Boston Advertiser, 
Feb. 10. 1913.—Mme. 
Gay was admirable 
as Brangaene. 


Boston Globe, Feb. 
11, 1913.—Mme. Gay 
now gives the right 
song with repose, 
with a fine resource 
of breath’ support, 
and beauty of tone. 


Boston Herald, 
Feb. 9, 1913.—Mme. 
Gay now makes more 
f Brangaene and the 
song of watching 
suits her voice. 


Verdi’s Requiem 
in Concert 








which she sustained 
with admirable poise 
and evenness of tone. 


a clearly drawn and 
impressive character- 
ization. 


Boston Transcript, Feb. 1, 1913.—And 


Gay, however, as Brangaene was the dom- Mme. Gay’s Brangaene had at last its 
vo- wildness of aspect, its sudden floods of 


Boston Advertiser, 
Dec. 30, 1912.—We 


—Photo by Ruttenberg were strikingly re- 


minded of the 


Her Brangaene ‘as . . 
ay = la Mme. Maria Gay as the Mother in preadth and power 
“Louise” 


of Mme. Gay’s voice, 
which was wonder- 
fully displayed 
throughout the many severe tasks im- 
posed by this grand music. Her extra- 
ordinary range, her exactness of technic 


‘‘Amneris 
She has again created sensations by her incomparable 


and exquisite purity of tone were a de- 
light. Her singing yesterday was one of 
the most artistic performances she has 
given at this house. 


Gay as Amneris sang with her accustom- 
ed vigor and excellence. 


Amneris is thoughtfully composed and 
intelligently sung. 


Gay was evidently in the vein, and sang 
the part with all the abandon that. has 
made her interpretation famous. 
and peculiarly thrilling voice, so poignant 


lighter passages by every trick and man- 
ner of the born coquette. 
is a creature close to the soil, a combina- 
tion of tigress and cave woman. 
such it grips. 


Gay was heard as Carmen last night. It 
$a part in which she is familiar to Bos- 
ton audiences and it is without doubt the 
finest of all her characterizations. 


Maria Gay gave her familiar impersona- 
tion of the gypsy, accentuating as ever 
the primitive nature of Carmencita. Ex- 
cepting for a little new 
tavern scene, the acting of the rdle fol- 
lowed her regulation impersonation. Mme, 
Gay sang the music gorgeously. Her voice 
was bigger than ever and her manipula- 
tion of it excellent. 


Mme. Gay’s disposition to label the char- 
acter in red, that even the least imagi- 
native soul may read and be warned of 
his doom, let no one overlook the art with 
which she sings Bizet’s music. 
voice of remarkable resources—volume, 
extent of range in compass and dynamics, 
evenness, flexibility, variety of tonal color. 


opportunity to show her power to express 
varied feeling by appropriate quality of 
voice. 


in Aida, 


‘Santuzza’”’ 


AIDA 


Boston American, Dec. 28, 1912.—Maria 


Boston Post, Dec. 28, 1912.—Mme. Gay’s 


CARMEN 


Boston Herald, Jan, 12, 1913.—Mme. 


Her rich 
tragic moments, was seconded in the 
Her Carmen 


And as 


Boston American, Jan. 12, 1913.—Maria 


Boston Advertiser, Jan. 13, 1913.—Mme. 


“‘business”’ in the 


Boston Globe, Jan. 12, 1913.—Whatever 
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no rdle does Mme. Gay have bette: 
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ARTIST-USHER SKETCHES CELEBRITIES AT CARNEGIE HALL 


Young Painter, John Hubert Bey- 
non, Supplements His Study of 
Harmony by Hearing Good 
Music as an Usher in New York 
Auditorium—His Drawings of 
Musicians Made from Memory 
—Theories of Two Kindred Arts 


USIC-LOVERS who devoutly enter 
the portals of New York’s 
Hall may not stop to realize that one of 
the young men ushering them to their seats 
is a competent practitioner of one of the 
fine arts and a faithful student of another. 
This is John Hubert Beynon, a young Ca- 
nadian painter, who recently began a 
course in musical theory with E. M. Bow- 
man, the veteran New York teacher. In 
order to supplement his study of harmony 
with a hearing of the best music young 
Mr. Beynon joined the force of ushers at 
Carnegie Hall, which has on its staff va- 
rious students of music, art and medicine. 
The appended sketches of Mr, Beynon rep- 
resent various musical personages seen at 
this auditorium through the eyes of a busy 
usher, who does not find an opportunity to 
sketch these artists, while showing the au- 
ditors to their seats, but is compelled to 
make his drawings from memory after 
reaching home. Mr. Beynon studied at the 
Art Students’ League and he has already 
exhibited some _ creditable landscapes, 
wherefore these Carnegie Hall sketches 
are simnly the playtime amusement of a 
devotee of the two arts. 

Educated persons have been in the habit 
of referring glibly to the “kindred arts” 
without stopping to analyze these arts and 
to satisfy themselves as to just how they 
are akin. In many cases the use of the 
above term has been to cover merely the 
indefinite feeling that the fine arts are al- 
lied to each other by virtue of their con- 
tributions to a well-rounded culture. Just 
how complementary to each other are the 
particular arts of painting and music is 
shown by their combination in the case ot 
Mr. Beynon. 

Mr. Beynon’s exemplification of this 
artistic union is something more than the 
mere case of a painter with musical 
tendencies and ambitions, or vice versa. 
He has certain definite ideas about the 
manner in which the two arts interweave, 
which may be illuminating enough to open 
the way for a new train of thought on the 
part of some music-lovers. 

This young artist has recently taken up 
a course in musical theory with the vet- 
eran New York teacher, E. M. Bowman, 
and although his ambitions toward the 
career of a composer at present relegate 
that profession to the position of a “side 
line,’ Mr. Beynon sees no reason why the 
joy of composing may not eventually get 
the upper hand. Even with the artist’s 
ideality, however, he has enough practicality 
to insist upon maintaining such part of his 
painter’s equipment as provides him with 
a livelihood, realizing the difficulty of mar- 
keting a composer's wares. 

“Although the technic of composition is 
almost identical with that of painting,” de- 
clared Mr. Beynon the other afternoon, 
“IT was surprised to find that musical the- 
ory is more easily grasped, because it gives 
the student something more tangible to 
work with. That is caused, of course, by 
the fact that music has been developed un- 
til it is both an art and a science, reduced 
to almost mathematical terms, while paint- 
ing must necessarily remain an art. 

Identical ‘‘Don’ts” for Both Arts 


Carnegie 


‘There are certain ‘don’ts’ for the stu- 
dent of harmony, however, which are 
amazingly applicable to some of the pitfalls 
to be avoided by the art student. For in- 
stance, the young composer is told to be- 
ware of ‘parallel fifths’ and ‘consecutive 
octaves, while the artist has to look 
out for ‘parallel lines.” Yet the great 
composers use such fifths and octaves 
whenever these are suited to their pur- 
poses, but the infractions of mere rules are 
so covered up that they are not apparent 
to the hearer. In the same way a great 
artist may employ as many lines as a rail- 
road track and still avoid monotony if he 
knows how to use them.’ 

Mr. Beynon here took up the reproduc- 
tions of paintings made behind the scenes 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, which 
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Some of Mr. Beynon’s Impressions of Musical Personages Gathered from the Aisles 
of Carnegie Hall—The Halftone Is a Reproduction of the Young Artist Him- 
self 


had appeared in the issue of MusIcAL 
AMERICA for December 28. “These _ pic- 
tures show some of the characteristics 
common to painting and music,’ declared there is the same sense of the monotony 
Mr, Beynon. “Without deep thought one of enduring one’s lot as the Russian 
might declare that there could be no such composer depicts in his musical studies of 
thing as rhythm in a picture, but that qual- hisownpeople. Millet has also the abound- 
ity is certainly found in this painting of ing sense of rhythm which pulsates through 
the dancer, as it is in many depictions of | the Tschaikowsky melodies. The Canadian 
living creatures or of landscapes, with painter, Horatio Walker, who has observed 
branches swayed by the wind. Canadian life as humanly as Millet por- 
“Both paintings have a certain central trayed the life of his people, is another 
figure, similar to the principle theme of a whose works are full of this rhythm, not- 
composition. The dancer is, of course,the ably in his picture, ‘The First Gleam.’ 
striking feature of the one picture, while “Wagner has his counterpart in Manet, 
the woman in the center of the audience who has the same largeness of vision. If 
group certainly dominates that painting. Whistler had been a musician it is quite 
Without this central figure or underlying probable that he would have composed mu- 
purpose a musical composition has no _ sic like that of Chopin, while Corot is akin 
meaning, as instanced in the Lendvai sym- to Mozart in that his work is both ro- 
phony, which Dr. Muck introduced to us mantic and classic in form. Turner and 
with the Boston Symnhony. That musical Ruskin, and possibly Millais, may be lik- 
canvas is dotted with figures, but there is ened to Bach in that they all worked upon 
no underlying idea to make any one char- a solid foundation. Coming down to the 
acter stand out like this woman in the modern schools, we find Richard Strauss 


one proclaims the ‘cry of the people,’ while 
the other embodies the ‘cry of the soil.’ In 
such of Millet’s canvases as ‘The Sowers’ 


picture. representing the impressionistic in art, 
“Color is naturally the quality in music while even the cubists and the futurists 
especially appealing to the ~“ainter,” re- have their musical exponent in the person 


minded Mr. Beynon, “and it was to enjoy of Arnold Schénberg. 
musical color in its most brilliant form, 
that of the orchestra, that I adopted the 
present means of hearing the concerts at ‘artistic lie’ That is just what | Be a 
Carnegie Hall. I knew severak of the call the cubist Paintings.” © & Be 
prominent painters in Canada and I ob- _ ' 
served that when they did go to hear mu- Benjamin E., Bony to Marey Viola Van 
sic, which might not be often, they wanted Orden, a Boston Contralto 
to hear the sort of music corresponding to na tae : 
their own styles of painting. Personally, rhe engagement of Viola Van Orden, 
| am especially. fond of Tschaikowsky, as the contralto, of Boston and Benjamin E. 
his use of color is, of course, brilliant to Berry, tenor, is announced. The wedding 
the highest degree. Probably every painter will take place during the coming Summer. 
would find his color sense gratified in the Miss. Van Orden, whose home is in Cali- 
same way by Tschaikowsky’s music. fornia, came East about two years ago and 
; has done much recital and concert work i 
and about Boston. Mr. Berry is a native of 
“Has it ever occurred to you that there New England, and he studied in this coun- 
is a subtle artistic affinity between the work try and Europe. Since he entered the con- 
or certain painters and certain composers? cert field the tenor has been one of the most 
For instanee, Tschaikowsky’s music is successful of the younger singers. He has 
much like Francois Millet’s paintings. The made two tours of the South this season, 


I noticed that Josef 
Stransky, by the way, told one of your in- 
terviewers that Schonberg’s music is an 
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FLORAL DELUGE AT 
THE BUTT FAREWELL 


English Contralto and Mr. Rumford 
Sing Before Enthusiastic Audi- 
ence at Last Concert 


Clara Butt and Kennerley Rumford had 
every reason to be proud of the audience 
which gathered in Carnegie Hall last Mon- 
day evening when they gave their last 
New York recital prior to starting on their 
Australian tour. There was scarcely an 
unoccupied seat in the place and enthusi- 
asm was maintained at the boiling point 
from start to finish. Even Mme. Butt, tall 
as she is, found it difficult to handle all the 
flowers that were carried down to her after 





her first group of songs. Encores helped 
to increase the length of the program, 
which was none too short as it was. It 
was constituted as follows. 


“Tears, Idle Tears,’’ ““O Swallow Flying South,” 
Arthur Sullivan (the last songs written by Sir 
Arthur Sullivan and _ expressly composed for 
Kennerley Rumford); “Thoughts Have Wings,” 
Liza Lehmann; “The Roadside Fire,’’ Dr. Vaughi in 
Williams; “I Love the Jocund Dance,” Wal- 
ford Davies; Kennerley Rumford. “Creation’s 
Hymn,” Beethoven; “Clouds and  Darkness,’’ 
‘Lord, Thou Art My Refuge,” “Hear My 
Prayer,”’ “God Is My Shepherd” (Biblical songs), 
Dvorak; “Sabbath Morning at Sea,’”’ Elgar; Mime. 
Clara Butt. Duet, ‘‘Dear Love of Mine,’’ Goring 
Thomas (from the opera ‘“Nadeshda’’), Mme. Butt 
and Mr. Rumford. ‘‘When the Swallows Home- 
ward Fly,” ‘“‘“A Memory,” ‘‘Let Us Forget,’’ M. V. 
White; -““Trottin’ to the Fair,” “The Little Red 
Fox” (old Irish airs), arranged by C. V. Stan- 
ford; “Land of the Almond Blossom” (old Sicilian 
air); Kennerley Rumford. “Oh, My Heart Is 
Weary,” Goring Thomas (from the opera “Na- 
deshda’’); “The Little Silver Ring,’’ Chaminade; 
“John Kelly,” C. V. Stanford; “The Voice uf 
Home,” Lane Wilson; “The Fairy Pipers, Dr. A 
Hl. Brewer; “The Lost Chord” (by request) 
Arthur Sullivan; Mme. Clara Butt. Duets: “In 
Love’s Domain,’ “Good Luck and Bad,” W. H. 
Squire; Mme. Butt and Mr. Rumford. 


There remains little to be said at present 
of the singing of the contralto or her bari- 
tone husband. Last Monday it exerted 
that same effect on her hearers which it 
has had at each of the preceding concerts. 
There was no end of wonder over its 
astounding range and volume and the amaz- 
ing quality of the tones of her lower regis- 
ter. Her enunciation was ideal in its clar- 
ity and the numbers she offered were of 
the kind to which her talents are most per- 
fectly adapted. One of the most enjoyable 
things of the evening was the familiar 
“Keys of Heaven,” which she gave with 
Mr. Rumford by way of encore. She 
sang her share of it with a quality of humor 
that delighted the audience. 

Mr. Rumford, who was also in good 
vocal shape, pleased so well that he too was 
kept busy singing encores in addition to 
his regular numbers. Harold Craxton’s 
accompaniments were admirable, as usual. 
On the whole it was a most noteworthy con- 
cert and a truly effective ending to one of 
the most interesting features of the pres- 
ent musical season. a. ©. 8s 
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YSAYE AND GANZ 
IN JOINT RECITAL 


Remarkable Ensemble Playing by 
Violinist and Pianist—A Happily 
Chosen Program 


The unreasonable number of concerts 
in New York during the last week must 
be taken as the reason for an audience 
of but moderate size appearing to hear 
the joint recital of Eugen Ysaye and Ru- 
dolph Ganz at Carnegie Hall on Tuesday 
afternoon last. Two distinguished artists 
joining hands for a program such as was 
presented should have drawn many more 
persons. 

Messrs. Ysaye and Ganz could have made 
no happier choice than the D Minor So- 
nata of Brahms with which they opened 
their program, for this work needs hear- 
ings even at this late day. Mr. Ysaye has 
doubtless overcome his old-time aversion 


to the music of Brahms for he entered into 
his part with an enthusiasm that was ad- 
mirable. Mr. Ganz has quite as note- 
worthy powers in ensemble as in his solo 
work and his exposition of the manifold 
beauties of -the work was excellent. Both 
artists were recalled a number of times. 
Their other joint performance was Bee- 
thoven’s “Kreutzer” Sonata, without which 
no violin and piano recital seems com- 
plete. 

The tremendous success attendant on 
Mr. Ganz’s performance of the Liszt A 
Major Concerto at last Sunday’s Phil- 
harmonic was repeated in his wonderful 
presentation of Liszt’s “Variations on 
Bach’s ‘Weinen, Klagen,’” one of Liszt’s 
greatest and most infrequently heard 
works in the large forms. Mr. Ganz’s 
reading of it was truly colossal, the read- 
ing of a musician who has studied far 
beneath its gigantic technical problems and 
has penetrated to the very heart of the 
music; for this music has heart. His oc- 
tave-work, in fact, his whole handling of 
the technics of the piece, recalled Busoni, 
the same force and virile treatment of cli- 
maxes, which have been admired in the 
great Italo-German pianist being in evi- 
dence in Mr. Ganz’s playing. 

In Chausson’s inspiring “Poéme” Mr. 
Ysaye was at his best, his playing having 
superb emotional force and breadth. He 
seemed on this occasion to manage the 
technical parts of violin-playing with more 
assurance and a firmer command than at 
any previous hearing in New York. He 
also was obliged to add to his list, giving 
among them the Wilhelmj transcription of 
the “Prize Song,” about which he has his 
own ideas in the matter of interpreta- 
tion, Camille Decreus played his accom- 
paniments most capably. A. W. K. 








Three New Operas for Annual Covent 
Garden Season 


Lonpon, March 4.—The new works to be 
produced during the regular season of 
grand opera at Covent Garden, from April 
21 to July 28, include “Oberstchadfest,” by 
Von Walterschausen; “Julien,” by Char- 
pentier, and “La Du Barry,” by Camussi. 
Among the new singers will be Mmes. 


Darcy, Maude Fay, Millicent Field, Car- 
men Melis and Angela Sax. Melba, Caruso 
and Scotti, as already announced, will be 
in the company. There will be an ex- 
tended series of German operas in recogni- 
tion of the Wagner centennial, and an- 
nouncement is made that several perform- 
ances of. “Parsifal” will be given early in 


1914. 
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MELODIOUS SCORE CHIEF 
CHARM OF SOUSA OPERA 


Succession of Spirited Numbers Adds 
Sparkle to “American Maid”—Novel 
Scene in Glass Factory 


“Industrial comic opera” was added to 
the list of terms descriptive of New 
York’s amusements, when John Philip 
Sousa’s re-christened work, “The Glass- 
blowers,” was presented this week at the 
Broadway Theater under the title of “The 
American Maid.” Almost every other pos- 
sible stage setting for light opera having 
been exhausted, Mr. Sousa and his libret- 
tist, Leonard Liebling, set their second act 
in a glass factory, thus affording their 
audience a novelty, with real, live glass- 
blowers, etc. 

In this new work Mr. Sousa has con- 
tributed so many sparkling numbers as to 
place “The American Maid” among the 
most melodious of his light opera crea- 
tions. A stirring march was, of course, 
to be expected of this composer, and he 
quite met expectations with the martial 
strains of “From Maine to Oregon,” which 
formed the militant theme of the opera. 
Equally popular with the audience was the 
song “Sweetheart,” of a seductive Castilian 
rhythm. Other melodies of a fresh appeal 
were the concert valse, “The Crystal Lute,” 
effectively sung by Louise Gunning, the star 
of the production; an atmospheric orches- 
tral number, “The Bivouac”; “My Love Is 
a Blower,” somewhat in the vein of a folk 
song, and a well orchestrated topical song, 
“Nevermore,” sung by John Park, who, 
with Charles Brown, furnished most of 
the comedy of the performance. 

Mr. Liebling’s book was of the sort 
which provoked quiet smiles rather than 
broad laughter, and some of the humorous 
situations were not developed, far enough 
to bring out their full comedy values. The 
more melodramatic touches were scarcely 
convincing. ey 


OBERHOFFER WINS TRIUMPH 











Miss de Tréville also Scores at Detroit 
Orchestral Concert 


Detroit, Micu., March 2.—The Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra on Wednesday, 
February 26, scored a big success in this 
city. Emil Oberhoffer, aside from Sto- 
kowski, achieved the most notable personal 
triumph of any of this season’s conductors, 
The orchestra played with beautiful tone. 

Yvonne de Tréville greatly pleased the 
audience, displaying a wide vocal range, 
fine tone and perfect control. She won 
three encores, two of which were given with 


.harp accompaniments played by herself. 


The program included Beethoven’s “Eg- 
mont” Overture, Tschaikowsky’s Sym- 
phony “Pathetic,” Mozart’s “Queen of the 
Night” from “The Magic Flute,” sung by 
Miss de Tréville, Schumann’s “Dance of 
the Nymph and Satyrs,” Delibes’s “Bell 
Song” from “Lakmé,” sung by Miss de 
Tréville, and Wagner’s “Tannhauser” 
Overture. E. Cc. B. 
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So Truly Remarkable Has Been the Success of Their First Joint-Tour of America 
That It Has Already Been Definitely Decided that 


Will Return To 
America Next 
Season After 
Their Tour of 
Australia and 
New Zealand. 


The famous English Contralto and her distinguished Baritone Husband 
are now en route to 
: On March 3d they bade farewell to New York i R i 
fifth in the metropolis) that filled Carnegie Hall to the pl asl = 6 mee ore ame 
For Terms and Dates for these Wonderful Artists for Next Season, address 
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CLARENCE ADLER 
KNEISEL SOLOIST 


Pianist Joins in Highly Effective 





“; Performance of Brahms 


Sy _ B Major Trio 

For its penultimate concert of the New 
York season, which took place in A®olian 
Hall last Tuesday evening, the Kneisel 
Quartet offered a program consisting of 
Beethoven’s F Major Quartet, op. 18; 
Brahm’s B Major Piano Trio, op. 8, and 
two movements from Reger’s Quartet in 
E flat. This Beethoven Quartet is not one 
of his supreme ones. The Adagio is beau- 


tiful and the Scherzo fascinating, but the 
opening movement and, more particularly, 
the Finale are inconsequential. However, 
it was effectively played. Vastly more en- 
joyable was the splendid Brahms’s Trio— 
the best of his piano trios—a work buoyant 
and effusive in its vernal freshness and 
ever engaging in its melodic lavishnesss 
and variety. Possibly there was room for 
disagreement in regard to the tempi at 
which the different movements were taken, 
but the performance was otherwise of 
much beauty and the audience was plainly 
delighted. 

The piano part was superbly played by 
the young American pianist, Clarence 
Adler, who is an ensemble player whose 
superior has not been heard in New York 
in years. He displays the keenest sense of 
balance and proportion, and yet slights not 
the minutest detail of beauty in the portion 
allotted to him. Moreover, he revealed a 
finished technic, a tone of exceptional 
purity and charm, rare taste in phrasing 
and poetic warmth and delicacy of ex- 
pression. His was a memorably beautiful 
performance. 

When the Kneisels played the entire 
Reger E Flat Quartet two years ago it 
was observed that the Larghetto and the 
concluding fugue were by far the best 
things in it. The omission of the other 
portions last Tuesday was a wise move. 
The Larghetto, while to a certain degree 
wanting in coherence, contains matters 
truly ingratiating—notably the quasi-Gre- 
gorian opening. The fugue, based on a 
melodious if trivial subject, is an astound- 
ing piece of contrapuntal workmanship. 
It seems almost to clamor for orchestral 
utterance and doubtless its ingenious poly- 
phony would sound to better advantage if 
distributed among more sharply contrast- 
ing instrumental timbres than a quartet 





affords. The Kneisels made light of its 
immense difficulties. H. F. P. 
Newspaperman to Manage Cincinnati 


Orchestra 


Cincinnati, March 3.—Kline Roberts, a 
newspaper man of Columbus, has been ap- 
pointed business manager of the Cincin- 
nati Symphony Orchestra and begins his 
labors this week. Besides serving on sev- 
eral Columbus newspapers, Mr. Roberts 
has been secretary of important public or- 
ganizations of that city. 





Organist McClellan in Berlin 

BERLIN, Feb. 12.—John J. McClellan, the 
noted organist of the Mormon Tabernacle 
and dean of the Utah Conservatory of 
Music in Salt Lake City, who is also well 
known in the United States as a com- 
poser, is spending a period of six months 
in Europe—Berlin, Vienna, Italy, Paris and 
possibly London—for the purpose of getting 
in closer touch with modern musical de- 
velopments. While in Berlin, Mr. Mc- 
Clellan has decided to devote himself to 
further study and research with his former 
teacher, Alberto Jonas, the celebrated piano 
pedagog of this city. ©, P. J. 


Exodus of Opera Stars Begins 
Sailing on the Kronprinzessin Cecilie last 
Tuesday, March 3, was the first contin- 
gent of Metropolitan opera stars to leave 
for Europe in the annual Spring exodus. 
Mme. Margarete Matzenauer, the mezzo- 
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soprano, sailed with her husband, Mr. Fer- 
rari-Fontana, the tenor, to seek rest in 
Italy. Mme. Marie Rappold, the soprano, 
departed for a few weeks in Berlin, after 
which she will return to this country for a 
concert tour. Leo Slezak, the tenor, whose 
Metropolitan season has been supplemented 
with a concert tour, was another passenger 
on the Kronprinzessin Cecilie. 


VIOLIN-BARITONE RECITAL 








Laurie Merrill and Vanni Marcoux Join 
in Boston Performance 


Boston, March 3.—The recital given in 
the Copley Plaza ballroom on the afternoon 
of the 25th by Laurie Merrill, violinist, and 
Vanni Marcoux, baritone of the Boston 
Opera Company, was attended by a large 
and fashionable audience. Miss Merrill 
played the Adagio and the Gondoliera from 
Franz Ries’s suite, op. 111; Kreisler’s 
“Alt-Wiener Tanz Schon Rosmarin”; “Ro- 
mance,” “Regrets,” Vieuxtemps; Menuet in 
E Flat, Beethoven; “La Précieuse,” Cou- 
perin-Kreisler, and a recitation in place of 
Wieniawski’s “Legende,” announced on the 
program. Mr. Marcoux sang these songs: 
“Le Soldat de Marsala,” G. Nadaud; “Bili- 
tis,” E. Trepard; “Je n’en ai jamais aimé 
qu’une,” César Cui; “Chanson de la puce,” 
Moussorgsky; “Plaisir d’Amour,” Martini. 

The concert was much enjoyed. Miss 
Merrill showed that she has been thor- 
oughly trained and is by nature musical. 
The pieces by Ries are known to all vio- 
linists, but as Miss Merrill played them they 
were not hackneyed. The Beethoven 
Menuet was played with appropriate sim- 
plicity and the transcription of the old and 
charming piece of Couperin, by Kreisler, is 
neither irreverent nor unsuited to the 
violin. 

Mr. Marcoux sang his songs with wonted 
eloquence. He is the interpreter par ex- 
cellence for such a song as that of Mous- 
sorgsky, in which there is need of so much 
distinction in enunciation and phrasing, 
subtlety of nuance and variety of tonal 
coloring. The songs by Nadaud and Tre- 
pard were also particularly interesting— 
little known, and well worth the knowing. 
Mr. Marcoux, as Miss Merrill had done, 
added to the program. O. D. 





Mme. Fiqué in Brooklyn Recital with a 
Carl Fiqué Piano Pupil 


Of interest to musical Brooklyn was the 
piano recital of Alice Christensen on 
March 1. This young pupil of Carl Fiqué 
gave a highly creditable performance, in 
which she was admirably assisted by Kath- 
erine Noack Fiqué, the dramatic soprano, 
whose aria from “Madama Butterfly” was 
a feature of the program. The pianist 
showed discriminating taste and a technic 
worthy of a much older performer. 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


Leipsic Prepares to Lead All the Rest of the ‘‘Parsifals’? That Next 
January will Bring Forth—Eugen d’Albert Announces His 
Farewell Tour of Germany and a Cologne Premiere for His 
New Opera—Austrian Pianist Recommends Fasting After 
Making the Experiment—How Massenet Classified Strauss 
as Compared with Himself—The Egotism of Composers 








ROM this distance of time and space it 
looks as though the only work it will 
be possible to hear next January at the op- 
era houses in German cities and towns and 
in the principal European centers outside 
of Germany would be “Parsifal.” Every 
director of an opera troupe, big or little, 
seems to be obsessed by the idea that if he 
ddes not produce the Bayreuth monopoly 
music drama within a month, yes, or a 
week, of the day it legally falls into the 
public domain, it will be as fatally stale to 
his public as a yesterday morning’s news- 
paper. So roles are being distributed, 
scenery is being sketched, and, one after 
another, the different German cities, with 
the initiative of such outsiders as Brussels, 
Milan, Paris—Paris, privileged to hear two 
“Parsifals’ within twenty-four hours at 
rival houses—as a special impetus, are an- 
nouncing their productions for January. 
Hamburg is one of the latest cities to 
fall in line, and now Leipsic’s Intendant 
Martersteig in announcing the coming of 
“Parsifal” to the Pleisse on January 4 dis- 
closes a veritable coup he has made in per- 
suading Max _ Klinger, the celebrated 
sculptor, to design all the scenery for the 
Stadttheater’s production. Klinger 1s 
known to the music world more especially 
for his figure of the half-nude Beethoven 
now in the Leipsic museum. Moreover, tor 
the chorus of boys’ voices the boys of the 
male choir of St. Thomas’s Church are to 
be glrafted into service. There will be no 
attempt to make a regular repertoire work 
of “Parsifal” here. “In order to preserve 
the consecrational character of the work it 
is the intention to give only a few festival 
performances every year,’ says the official 
statement. Otto Lohse will be the con- 
ductor. " 
The Leipsic Parsifal will be Jacques Ur- 
lus, now singing at the Metropolitan ; the 
Kundry will be Cacilie Riische-Endorf, and 
Amfortas, Herr Kase. In Hamburg the 
prospective Parsifal is Heinrich Hensel, ot 
Bayreuth experience, who also has been 
chosen for the Brussels production. 





ahd ttgraage from this season in def 
erence to the composer’s “Chains of 
Love” on the ground that too many Ppre- 
micres from one pen spoil the box-office 
receipts for both, or all eoncerned, Eugen 
d’Albert’s “Dead Eyes” will have its first 
performance anywhere at the Municipal 
Opera in Cologne at the beginning ot next 
season. For d’Albert the cathedral city on 
the Rhine will be a new launching station, 
but the singer chosen to create the prin- 
cipal female role is one who already has 
had experience with d Albert “duckings,” 
for Edyth Walker, with all her resource- 
fulness, was unable to save “Izeyl’ from 
taking the shortest cut to oblivion, to the 
bitter disappointment of the composer and 
the collapse of his dream of anothér “Tiet 
land.” 

Gustav Brecher, for many years at the 
Hamburg Municipal Opera, until Felix 
Weingartner came in with the new régime, 
is to be intrusted with the task of galvan- 
izing the score of “Die toten Augen” into 
life. Miss Walker has probably sung 
oftener under his baton than that of any 
other conductor. 

Meanwhile, the pre-eminent pianist and 
near-eminent composer has authorized his 
Berlin agent to announce that next Winter, 
during the months of January, lebruary and 
March he will make his last concert tour 
of Germany—a threat that his loyal ad 
mirers will interpret as indicating only the 
first of the indefinite series of farewells 
to which every artist that conquers the 
public is born. Inasmuch as the gossips 
will have it since his divorce from Frau 
d’Albert IV that he has.a fifth consort in 
his mind’s eye, it is a natural assumption 
that he could find no more congenial 
pastime for a Summer vacation than to 
write his “Matrimonial Memoirs.’ The 
suggestion is not copyrighted. 


N this day of musical over-production a 
hungry pianist would not necessarily be 
anything extraordinary but a pianist who 
voluntarily undertakes a fast of thirty- 
three days certainly appears anomalous, as 
the Vienna correspondent of the London 
Daily Telegraph observes. It seems that a 
pianist named Viola Thern ventured upon 
this experiment not long ago and has since 
lectured to an interested audience on her 
experiences during her fast and the bene- 
fits she derived from it, 
In her lecture she referred to the for- 
midable array of distinguished men in va- 
rious walks of life who have been vegeta- 








German music of Strauss,” he liked to 
think that the success of the first perform- 
ance of his “Hérodiade” was equal to that 
of the premiére of the Strauss “Salomé.” 

Germans, he clearly perceived, do not 
care much for the sentimentality that the 
French love so well. “They like strong 
emotions for their violent characters. 
They have no particular liking for amorous 
tranquillity. Their amours must have a 
certain furiousness, and the music of ‘Sa- 
lome’ bears out what I say. The Germans 
are by nature very fervent and voluptuous, 
the proof of which being that ‘Salomé,’ 
‘Elektra,’ and ‘Feuersnot’ are liked so much 
by them. Violent love appears in all three 
operas. 

“In my operas, such as ‘Manon,’ the love 
is sweet, delicate, calm, a trifle sad, and 
especially sentimental. Germans cannot tol- 
erate mere sentimentality, for their natures 
prompt them to love-storms. Richard Wag- 
ner has put into ‘Tristan und Isolde’ love 
that is great and refined, but it would ap- 
pear that this kind of love does not suit 
the Germans of our day, and it is Strauss 
who has invented, musically, love that is 
tempestuous and furious. And we see that 
Germans are addicted to voluptuousness 
when we listen to ‘Feuersnot.’ Strauss is 
as amorous, musically, as Wagner; he is 











Interior of Whitchurch, London—Back of the Altar Is the Organ on Which Handel 
Played 


rians—Richard Wagner, who was a strict 
vegetarian, Eugen d’Albert, Bronislaw Hu- 
bermann and, outside of music, Thomas 
Edison, were some of the examples cited in 
proving the point that the time when veg 
etarianism was ridiculed is past. The lady, 
who was evidently in the best of health 
when she gave her lecture, explained that 
the object of her hunger experiment was to 
effect a thorough purification of the entire 
system. 

“There is no word that can express the 
heneficent feeling of fasting,” she declared. 
“The first ten days I daily lost two pounds 
and felt very low, but after the tenth day 
| again felt well. | passed the time in 
Styria, and even attended a country dance. 
Until the tenth day there was no per- 
ceptible change. I spent most of the time 
in a recumbent position, but the last days 
so reduced my strength that | was obliged 
on the thirty-third day to end the ‘cure.’ 

At the end of her lecture she announced 
her determination to fast for three or four 
weeks every year hereafter, as it “produces 
a regeneration of mind and body.” Surely 
here is a pianist who is of the stuff of 
which militant suffrragettes ought to be 
made—for the hunger-strike that they look 
upon as a glorifying martyrdom is to her 
the means of a new birth. 


INCE the death of Massenet nothing 
has been recalled concerning the per- 
sonal opinions of the composer of “Manon” 
and his aptness in expressing them that 
more vividly photographs his mental view- 
point than the comparisons he made be 
tween Richard Strauss and himself, and in 
cidentally thereto between the German in 
love and the Frenchman in similar case, in 
a conversation with the Paris editor, Gus- 
tave Herwig, now made public and quoted 
by Musical News. Surely no one if not 
Massenet could be regarded an infallible 
authority on the psychology of French 
love; while he saw the predestined prophet 
of the modern Teutonic brand, which ob 
viously found little response in his nature, 
in the composer of “Salome.” Abysmal as 
is the “immense difference between the 
French music I compose and the entirely 


the professor of passionate music. His 
music is full of amorous passion, and this 
passion is a natural reaction from that 
which was more effeminate and less amo- 
rous in German music. 

“The Germans have a passion totally dif- 
ferent to the French It has been said 
that | am the musician of the woman, of 
the feminine soul. If that be so | believe 
that Strauss is also, but the woman he 
knows and the soul he cherishes are op- 
posed to the French soul that I love and 
the Krench woman whom I know. The 
l'rench woman is not so nearly violent as 
the woman, speaking musically, of Strauss, 
who is, truly, the prophet of German love. 
\ly music is much appreciated by French 
women. It 1s sweet, it is placid, but it is 
broad and becomes majestic. I know that 
the amorous music of Richard Strauss is 
liked much by German women. This mu 
sical love appeals to their carnal love. 
Strauss is the greatest love-poet in Ger 
many.” 


Dee has not been Monte Carlo’s sole 
musical diversion of late. A Russian 
Imperial Male Quartet has been giving a 
pair of concerts at the Salle Garnier, the 
programs of which contained folk-songs to 
make special appeal to the Russians in the 
“most distinguished audience.” At the first 
concert Feodor Chaliapine, the giant basso, 
appeared as soloist 

\nother recent eveut of the season in the 
Prince of Monaco’s miniature principality 
was a reception given by a star of other 
opera days. Frances Saville calls her 
Monte Carlo home the Villa Miramar, and 
it was there that by her singing of songs 
by Schumann and Grieg she proved to the 
satisfaction of her guests that she has not 
forfeited to the passing years her ability 
to charm 


BUD \PEST has been entertaining Mar 
guerite Svlva as a guest Carmen at 
the People’s Opera. This singer is in dan 
ger of being limited to a one-role career, a 
danger that seems to be peculiar to suc- 
cessful impersonators of the _ Bizetized 





Merimée heroine. Mme. Sylva has not 
even the opportunities Emma Calvé had in 
the heyday of her Carmen triumphs to sing 
Santusza and Marguerite. 

Marietta Mazarin, on the other hand, 
continues to develop her versatility at 
Rouen’s Théatre des Arts. She has lately 
sung the widely different roles of Louise 
and Mignon there with equal success. 

At Marseilles Zina Brozia recently sang 
Thais to the Athanaél of the basso Lafont, 
who created Don Quixote for Oscar riam- 
merstein in Lonaucn and now belongs to the 
Nice Opera. 


* * 


|" is a highly diverting picture that Gerald 

Cumberland has painted in Musical 
Opinion of half-baked young composers 
giving utterance to their half-baked young 
ideas—just as if they really carried any 
weight—when a crowd of them were let 
loose in Birmingham not long ago at a con- 
vention of the Incorporated Society of Mu- 
sicians. Several of them bear names that 
have become fairly well known in England, 
but Mr. Cumberland, after spending four 
days in their society, declares that he has 
never listened to such an amount of extrav- 
agance in his life. 

“We talked ‘shop,’ of course; that is to 
say, many of the composers seemed anxious 
to enlist my sympathy on behalf of their 
own works, and they appeared to have very 
little that was reasonable to say about the 
work of anv one else. I did not in the 
least resent this egotism; indeed, I was 
charmed by it, for it was always quite sin- 
cere and unatfected. Neither did I resent 
any of the obiter dicta I heard; practically 
all of them were incomprehensible to me, 
but | found them tremendously interesting. 

“Here are a few that linger in my mind: 
“There has been no music since Beethoven.’ 
“There was no music before Beethoven,’ 
‘Ielgar has never composed a melody.’ ‘Ceé- 
sar Franck’s Pianoforte Quintet is like sea- 
sickness.’ ‘Bantock’s “Atalanta” is a mix- 
ture of Stainer and “Hymns Ancient and 
Modern.”’ ‘Doctors of music are always 
men of great culture. ‘It is well known 
that Richard Strauss is insane.’ ‘The words 
of a song don’t matter in the least.’ ‘In 
spite of the fact that Chopin lived long 
after Bach, the latter was greatly influ 
enced by the former,’ 

“Now is there a single sentence that is 
not utter nonsense? Yet they were all ut- 
tered with sincerity and conviction by com 
posers of learning, talent and reputation. 

One musician said that an abso 
lutely unknown young man living in Wilt 
shire was writing greater songs than any 
that Hlugo Wolf has given us; some one 
else declared with great emphasis that 
Wagner would be entirely forgotten by 
1930!” ; 

Viewing this picture, which inspired Mr. 
Cumberland’s good-natured tirade against 
the composer as a critic, one of the most 
prominent of London critics is impressed 
anew by the “splendid sincerity” of the 
younger generation. “I,” says Robin H. 
Legge, “like the youngster who declared 
that Wagner will be forgotten by 1930 
(why do these folk always set a time-limit 
on their prophecies?) ; and who shall say 
that he is not correct who states that ‘an 
absolutely unknown young man living in 
Wiltshire’ is writing greater songs than 
any Hugo Wolf has given us? It may be 
dangerous to prophesy. There is an ele- 
ment of danger, also, in contradicting, off 
hand, the prophecies of those coming after 


” 
us: 


IKE Robert Hichens, Edward C, Booth, 
the author of “Bella,” which was pub- 
lished early in the season, is a musician, but 
unlike the author of “The Garden of Al 
lah” and “Bella Donna,” who, after de 
voting several years to preparation for a 
career in music, switched over to literature 
when he felt that music could not fill his 
life, the new English author discovered his 
gift for writing during a period of en- 
forced idleness due to straining his hand 
when he was studying the ‘cello in Buda- 
pest. During the long interval of several 
years that elapsed before he could practise 
seriously again he not only studied com- 
position and wrote songs and instrumental 
pieces but he also hammered “Bella” into 
shape. He still considers music his pro- 
fession J. ix rH. 
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WHAT SHALL WE DO ABOUT IT? 








Plain Talk About American Conditions— Composers Newest Problem 
—Can Get Hearings but not Re-hearings—-His Anomalous 
Position —The Way Out—-American Independence Not Yet Won 


By ARTHUR FARWELL 








HE following words are ‘addressed to 

American composers—especially those 

who have youth and genius. However, it 

will not hurt athers to read them; it may 
even do them good. 

Did you read Richard Aldrich’s inquiry 
in the New York Times, as to why it is 
that American orchestral scores, even the 
good and worthy, which are played once 
are not heard a second time? And did 
you read my answer in Musica AMERICA 
last week? 

The matter goes further than to orches- 
tral works alone. The same reason under- 
lies the failure to let any particularly meri- 
torious American work of serious caliber, 


from song to symphony, be heard through- 
out the music centers of the country, after 
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The Success of ALBERT 


QUESNEL 


TENOR 


Albert Quesnel’s Success with the St. Paul Symphony Orchestra 


Yesterday’s audience constituted one of 
the biggest assembled at these concerts this 
season. This was largely due to the fact 
that the program represented the people’s 
choice, and that a former St. Paul tenor was 
the soloist. The latter was Albert Quesnel. 

Mr. Quesnel has a very beautiful voice 
which he uses with excellent and unforced | 
effect, responding to a demand for double 
encore.—St. Paul Pioneer Press, February 
10th, 1913. 
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even a successful hearing in some one 
place. 

In my answer to Mr. Aldrich I showed 
how natural evolution has brought about 
a condition in which Europe is in full pos- 
session of an all-powerful system (our en- 
tire American concert system) for spread- 
ing her musical product throughout Amer- 
ica, while America has no system whatso- 
ever for carrying her own product through 
her great circle of music centers. I showed 
how the great European machine in Amer- 
ica is in motion, is dynamic, like a mighty 
current, the orchestral conductors passing 
on from city to city new European works 
as they are imported, just as they were 
and are accustomed, in Europe, to pass 
along the newly appearing works of their 
own nation. The nations abroad have a 
laudable national art sentiment, a national 
pride in whatsoever is excellent in their 
art, which, dear critical friends, is a vastly 
different thing from the “fostering of 
mediocrity under a cloak of patriotism” 
with which you invariably arise to accuse 
us the moment we seek to awaken a similar 
sentiment in America. That national soli- 
darity of art-sentiment causes the nations 
of Europe to feel that as soon as a new 
work of commanding stature arises, it is 
to be accorded the honor of a _ hearing 
throughout the land, by the various ap- 
propriate musical organizations, within a 
reasonably short time. 


Our Creative Art Static 


I showed, in my answer to Mr. Aldrich, 
how we had no such system in operation 
for American works in Ameéfica, no such 
solidarity of national. art-sentiment com=- 
pelling a similar action, and» how creative 
musical art in America has no motion—is 
static—each composer’s work lying where 
he leaves it after he has wrung its single 
hearing from the nearest available orches- 
tral conductor. 

[ showed how the only 
American composer to get a national or- 
chestral hearing was to hawk his score 
from city to city—and suggested that he had 
better use for his time, in composing new 
works. I showed how a conductor, having 
done what he considers his simple human 
duty in performing a score for a local 
composer (if he does not do it to get rid 
of him) has no inclination whatsoever to 
give it a second hearing while his con- 
fréres about the country are paying no at- 
tention to it. Then conductors of orchestras 
change, and what happened before the new 
incumbent takes possession is the shadow 
of a dream. 

The presence here or there of a conduc- 
tor of European origin who is willing to 
take an honest hand in American progress 
does not change the national status, nor 
does the presence of an American conduc- 
tor who subscribes to the system as it 
exists. The matter is not a personal one, 
but one of national evolution. 

It is the same with artists of every kind 
as with conductors. There is no national 
sentiment in America requiring that newly 
works I 


way for the 


appearing good should be given 
throughout the national circuit. Conduc- 
tors, singers, pianists, violinists, even those 
who are American—all are outposts of a 


distant musical civilization, across the sea. 
Many are friendly enough in their way, 
and some are truly friendly to the Amer- 
ican idea, but is there one who with honest 
love and devotion has given- himself or 
herself to it, and has set about it to ac- 


- to be resentful about. 


tually establish what must eventually be 
established in America—a _ thoroughgoing 
sentiment and system for the broad na- 
tional representation of each newly-appear- 
ing work of merit? Are you, who com- 
pose, to be bribed or drugged into silence 
about the truth of the national condition 
by the sops of performance handed out to 
you here or there as the result of your 
personal intercession for your work? How 
far have we got, in national musical prog- 
ress where the only hearings of your seri- 
ous compositions are those which you en- 
gineer through in person? You, who have 
a good friend who sings or plays your 
compositions because he loves them, I so 
far congratulate you, but do you suppose 
that our national musical progress can rest 
upon such happy accidents? 


Waiting for the Change 


Now, you will ask—you who compose, 
and whose whole future public career de- 
pends upon this very question—how long 
must we wait for this condition to change? 
How will it change? What will change 
it? Can it ever be changed? 

First, remember that “he that believeth 
shall not make haste.” If I utter blunt 
and unpleasant truths, it is not with the 
thought of instigating a swift revolution, 
but that the seed of truth may be sown. 
We have too long, now, tamely gone along 
accepting the existing condition without 
deeply analyzing and speaking out about 
it. To spend one’s time and strength kick- 
ing against the pricks wears one out and 
is useless, but we are less than men if we 
do not in some measure think, speak and 


, act. 


The source and the force of all musical 
art is in the composer, and the first thing 
is to see to it that we in America make 
good art, the best that is in us to do.” 
Nothing else that we can possibly do to 
further our art is worth while doing if we 
do not attend first to this. This requires 
peace of mind, and peace of mind is. not 
to be had where either worry or resent- 
ment is allowed to gain foothold. ‘The con- 
dition in which, as composers, we find our- 
selves in America, is nothing to worry or 
We are not con- 
tending against enmity; we are pushing 
evolution forward against inertia. Only 
we should not give too much time and 
effort to outward conditions, remembering 
that the best evolution that we can possibly 
accomplish will be the generation of ever 
— perfect and beautiful art within the 
soul. 

Love of One’s Art Needed 


If good art can come about only with 
peace of mind, still more can it come 
about only through love. If you do not 
love your art well enough to have deep 
and soul-refreshing joy in it despite the 
fact that the conditions of life are not yet 
all that you wish to make them, you will 
scarcely get far with it. If you have such 
love you have nothing to fear, for life 
will be glad even if it be a struggle, and 
success within your environment will be 
life-giving, even if it be slow to win fame. 
Take your one hearing of your orchestral 
work, not for glory, but in order to learn 
orchestration. Then, since you will not be 
invited to send it to other conductors, lay 
it by and write a better composition. The 
day will come when we shall have conduc- 
) € or American, it matters 
little—who will be caught up in the cur- 
rent of American musical evolution, and 
who will institute the true musical condi- 
tions and customs of this country. 
They will want your’ scores—the_ na- 
tion will want them. Therefore since you, 
to-day, are making that evolution, by com- 





posing, see that you make it well! And 
that you will certainly do if you give 
enough love to it. 

Write symphonic and chamber music, 


by all means, if you must, but do not pay 
too much attention to the little world of 
symphony concerts and recitals. These 
reach only about one or two per cent. of 
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the population at most, and even if you 
make some little headway there it will 
be apt to be warping rather than expand- 
ing, for it will deflect your mind from the 
true American ideal, which believes, and 
with reason, in the whole people. Give 
your thought and attention rather to mu- 
sic in its civic relations. Be yourself the 
one to propose or reform municipal con- 
certs in your community; be yourself the 
one to propose a communal Christmas tree, 
with choral singing; be yourself the one 
to lead your town to inaugurate a pageant 
or Fourth of July celebration with music 
a central feature, and let this inspire you 
to write something big for the people. 
Most of the prizes for American composers 
to-day lie in these directions. This way 
lies inspiration, fame, and financial re- 
ward. In the concert world is stagnation 
and stale air, with little or nothing to be 
found of the ozone which is the breath of 
genuine American progress. When the 
concert hall of the people supersedes the 
concert hall of the few, it will not be, in- 
tellectually and spiritually, so ill-ventilated. 


Study to Be Conductors 


I might add, youthful aspirants in com- 
position, study to be conductors! Are we 
not deplorably lacking in conductors, as a 
nation? Their presence in quantity and 
quality would undoubtedly do much to 
change the complexion of our American 
musical affairs. To gain the experience of 
an apprenticeship in conducting is undoubt- 
edly one of the most difficult. things for 
us in America to do. We have no wide- 
spread institution of opera to serve as a 
training school. All the more is there rea- 
son to engage in the various civic and com- 
munal activities to which I have called at- 
tention, for these require conductors, and a 
Berlin reputation is not required. 

Patience, work, love, aspiration, under- 
standing, to face the truth plajnly, to pro- 


claim it and strike for it—these are the 
needs of the American composer. And as 
to re-hearings of his work, it is not so 


important that he sink back and fit him- 
self into the smug old-world system of 
music, as that he go forth, a pioneer, to 
the upbuilding of the new. 





Pasmore Trio and Frank Croxton Assist 
St. Louis Arion Club 


St. Louis, Feb. 19—The Arion Club gave 
a concert here last evening before a large 
audience with Frank Croxton and the Pas- 
more Trio as assisting artists. Glenn H. 
Woods, the musical director, had arranged 
a wholly interesting program consisting of 
choral numbers by Granville Bantock, Ar- 


thur Sullivan, Horatio Parker and De 
Koven, sting with admirable taste. The 
Pasmore Trio acquitted itself well of its 


task and the young women were enthusi- 
astically received. Mr. Croxton offered an 
aria by Handel, four old folk songs and 
Sidney Homer’s “Bandannah Ballads,” be- 
ing particularly successful in the last named 
numbers. 
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STRANSKY REVEALED 
AS SONG COMPOSER 


Mme. Schumann-Heink Sings His 
Music at New York Philhar- 
monic Concert 


Not even an “Opera in English” pre- 
miere at the Metropolitan could prevent 
the Philharmonic Society’s concert on 
Thursday evening of last week from being 
one of the most brilliant of the present 
season. For the soloist was no other than 
Ernestine Schumann-Heink, whose draw- 
ing powers are considerable and whose 
following may be seen at her every ap- 
pearance. The reception given her when 
she stepped on the stage was convincing 
evidence that she occupies a place in the 
affection of American music-lovers. 

For the first time since his arrival in 
America as conductor of New York’s old- 
est orchestral body the name of Josef 
Stransky appeared on the program as com- 
poser. “Two Symphonic Songs,” aptly 
termed, for the orchestral parts, especially 
the second,, are developed in truly sym- 
- phonic style, were the works heard, and 
Mme. Schumann-Heink was chosen to 
present them, In her Mr. Stransky had a 
most worthy interpreter for his music, and 
there was abundant applause after each 
song. The first “Moonrise” is interesting, 
but it was the second, a wonderfully pro- 
found setting of Hebbel’s magnificent 
poem “Requiem,” that stirred the audience 
deeply. Mr. Stransky’s musical idiom is 
modern to the core and yet he is not with- 
out melodic inspiration. He is fortunately 
free from any modern French influences 
and his music shows a sincere manner of 
expression, a notable command of orches- 
tral effects and musicianship of a very 
high order. The expressive fugato in the 
second song was worthy of a master. The 
audience recalled the singer a number of 
times after the songs and she in turn ap- 
peared sharing the applause with the com- 
poser- conductor. 

Mr. Stransky further distinguished him- 
self with a reading of the Third Sym- 
phony of Brahms, which must be recog- 
nized as one of the finest things he has 
done. He read the symphony, glorious 
work that it is from first to last, with true 
romantic feeling, with elasticity of tempo 
and with fire and spirit, making the finale 
a thrilling paean, a song of joyous ex- 
ultation perhaps a little more restrained 
than the closing movement of the First 
Symphony but equally inspiring. Schu- 
mann’s “Manfred” Overture, which one 
hears far too infrequently, was also splen- 
didly played, as was the unfamiliar César 
Franck “The Wild Huntsman,” an _ in- 
teresting piece of program music in which 
the orchestra showed a brilliancy of ex- 
ecution that was so marked that the audi- 
ence showed by its applause that it ap- 
preciated its work. Mr. Stranskv had his 
players rise and share the audience’s de- 
cided approval with him, 

In the “Spring Song,” from Saint- 
Saéns’s “Samson” Mme. Schumann-Heink 
was admirable, singing with opulent vocal 
resources, despite a cold which caused her 
uneasiness at times, and with that sin- 
cerity of interpretation which has always 
marked her work. She was recalled a 
half dozen times. 

A rousing performance of Wagner’s 
“Meistersinger” Vorspiel closed one of the 
finest programs which Mr. Stransky has 
presented this season. A. W. K. 
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In the Circle, Effie May Proffit, of Iowa City; on the Left, Rhoda Niebling, of San 
Francisco, and on the Right, Mildred Ahlf, of San Francisco, all Vocal Pupils of 


Regina de Sales, of Paris. 


With Another American, Edouard Cavanah, of Cali- 


fornia, They Appeared with Success in a Recent Recital by Mme. de Sales 


ARIS, Feb. 18—On Wednesday last 
Mme. Regina de Sales gave her first 
musicale of the season for several of her 
more advanced pupils. A large and ap- 
preciative audience from the American 
colony was present, and evinced its appreci- 
ation by generous applause. The program, 
of particular interest, was made up as fol- 
lows: 


1. Duo, “Nozze di Figaro,’? Mozart, Misses 
Ahlf and Niebling. 2. “Morgen Hymne,” George 
Henschel, Miss Delsolay. 3. Fragments from 
‘**Pagliacci,”’ Leoncavallo, Edouard Cavanah. 4. 
(a) “Gretchen am Spinnrad,’’ Schubert; (b) “Dich 
theure Halle,” “Tannhauser,’’ Wagner, Miss Prof- 
fitt. 5. (a) Aria di Susanna, ‘“Figaro,’’ Mozart; 
(b) Polacca de “Mignon,’? Thomas, Miss Niebling 
6. “Gesang Weylas,’”’ Hugo Wolf, ‘‘Maria Gnaden 
Mutter,” Sinding, Miss Delsolay. 7. Aria from 
“La Bohéme,” Puccini, Mr. Cavanah. 8. Quartet 
from “Rigoletto,’’ Verdi, Misses Niebling and Del- 
solay, Messrs. Cavanah and Priard. 


This program called forth good artistry 
and revealed the results of Mme. de Sales’s 
careful work. One felt as though the sing- 
ers had had long experience instead of 
being merely students. The voices were 
all employed with the assurance and repose 
that comes from exact knowledge. 

Rhoda Niebling, of San Francisco, has 
a truly remarkable lyric soprano, pure and 
even in all positions. Her singing is facile 
and smooth, and she has an easy and 
charming personality with a manner dis- 
tinguished for dignity and repose 

Mildred Ahlf, also of San Francisco, 
shows promise of becoming a mezzo so- 
prano of power and charm. Her voice 
and style have improved greatly in the 
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last year under Mme. de Sales’s tuition. 
Her rendering of the Mozart aria was very 
pleasing. With more study she should be 
able to make a place for herself in the 
musical world. 

Effie May Proffitt, of lowa City, gave a 
charming performance of the two German 
songs on the program, adding an [‘nglish 
song, by request. She has already had 
much experience on the concert platform 
and gave evidence of it by her calm and 
poise in the rendering of the two difficult 
numbers. Her voice is a mezzo soprano 
of great purity and clearness, very even 
throughout the entire range. 

Jeanne Delsolay, of South Africa, is 
fortunate in being endowed by nature with 
a beautiful and powerful contralto, very 
pure in the lower tones. Her interpretation 
of the German numbers, to which her 
voice and ability are remarkably adapted, 
was a source of delight and admiration. 

Edouard Cavanah, another Californian, 
of whom mention has been made previ- 
ously in these columns, showed marked 
improvement in voice and style. Especially 
well done was his interpretation of the aria 
from “La Boheme” of Puccini. In this he 
showed to advantage his clear and resonant 
tenor voice, remarkable for its facility and 
ringing quality. In singing this aria after 
the dramatic excerpts from “Pagliacci,” 
Mr. Cavanah demonstrated his ability to 
sing both dramatically and lyrically, a rare 
‘ombination in tenor voice. 

A bust of Miss Delsolay. by the noted 
sculptress, Alice Morgan Wright, was the 
subject of much admiration. 

Among those present were Mrs. Halvor 
Halvorsen, Mrs. van Daur, Mrs. Hornby, 
Mme. Hié, Mr. and Mrs. Campbell-Tipton, 
G. Loria and R. Villani. D. L. B. 


‘agement of L, E. 





THOUSANDS APPLAUD 
RLMAN IN FAR WEST 


Violinist’s Program Reaches High 
Standard— Wagner Program 
by Local Orchestra 


Los ANGELES, Feb. 24—Mischa Elman 
was the leading musical attraction in Los 
Angeles the past week. He gave two re- 
citals at the Auditorium under the man- 
Behymer, playing to thou- 
sands of delighted hearers. 

At his first concert the house was nearly 
sold out, the audience rivaling in size that 
which heard Sembrich at her first recital 
here this season. In passing it may be re- 
marked that this has not been a very good 
season for musical managers and concert 
givers, as the small houses given to several 
excellent artists have attested. Los An- 
geles has had too many second-rate artists 
sent to it by Eastern managers and the re- 
sult is smaller houses for all, 

But this did not affect Elman. He was 
welcomed with as much enthusiasm as 
formerly was given to Kubelik. He did 
not arrange his programs to attract the 
people, either, as he opened the first con- 
cert with a Beethoven sonata, then an Ernst 
concerto, followed by a”Handel sonata. 
The second concert he opened with a Bee- 
thoven sonata followed by a Bruch con- 
certo. There were no concessions to the 
popular spirit. 

In his accompanist Elman has an excel- 
lent artist, Percy Kahn, who has been 
heard here in former seasons—always re- 
liable and self-effacing. 

Henry K, Hadley’s “In Bohemia” over- 
ture opened the People’s Orchestra concert 
yesterday. It and the “Prelude and Isolde’s 
Death” scene were redemanded and played 
better the second time than the first by 
Director Lebegott’s men. The soloist was 
Mrs. Willis Tiffany, a Pasadena church 
soprano who possesses a beautiful voice. 

Last Friday the Los Angeles Symphony 
Orchestra, under Harley Hamilton, played 
a Wagner program, giving selections from 
the four operas of the Nibelungen ring be- 
fore a good-sized audience. This was an 
extra concert, especially for the benefit of 
the teachers in the public schools, who sel- 
dom have opportunity hear the regular 
symphony concerts, and as a climax to a 
series of lectures on Wagner, by Miss 
Leonard. The work of the orchestra on 
this occasion shows that Director Hamil- 
ton has lost none of his grip on the baton 
or on the affections of his men. The heavy 
program was given a scholarly and faithful 
rendition. W. F. G. 





Manager Lagen in New Offices 
Mare Lagen, the New York man: ger, 
whose offices are at No. 500 Fifth avenue, 
has moved to larger offices in the building 
at the same address. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 


‘‘AMERICAN SINGERS BAR PROGRESS 
OF OUR COMPOSERS’’—WARD-STEPHENS 





Writer of Songs and Noted Teacher of Singing Decries Exploitation of Trifles 
That Win Smiles from Audiences— Serious Composers Receive Little 
Encouragement— Vocalists as ‘‘Tone Worshippers”? Instead of Artistic 


Interpreters 


‘6 HAT is the greatest obstacle in 
the way of the progress of the 
American composer of songs?” 

According to Ward-Stephens, who has 
devoted his talents largely to setting poetry 
to music, the answer is, “the American 
singer !” 

“Admitting that our American singers 
have the best natural voices in the world 
and that as a class they are perhaps bet- 
ter equipped from the standpoint of mu- 
sical voices to accomplish really artistic re- 
sults, I am convinced that there is an un- 
fortunate tendency on the part of many 
of our concert artists to ‘work for a 
smile,” ” declared Mr. Stephens the other 


day to a representative of MusiIcaL 

AMERICA. ; 
“By that I mean that instead of seeking 

a really artistic effect by studying and ad- 
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vancing* songs of poetic value, these sing- 
ers devote themselves to the exploitation 
of trifles that are always certain of pro- 
ducing a smile on the lips of their hearers. 
It is easy to understand why singers 
choose songs calculated to send a little 
thrill of satisfaction—even though it be 
superficial—through their audiences, but 
this procedure brings up a serious ques- 
tion—are not the best interests of Ameri- 
can music at large, and is not the develop- 
ment of our musical appreciation made to 
suffer? 

“One of the disastrous results of this ten- 
dency, so far as our creative musical en- 
deavor is concerned, is that our young 
composers are discouraged from writing 
music to serious artistic poems. They 
know that the singer, always striving for 
the ‘catchy effect,’ always seeking to pro- 
duce that irresistible smile, will reject the 
worthy effort of the serious-minded com- 
poser. The music publisher, quite natur- 
ally mindful of what the public seems to 
want, aids and abets the singer in the ex- 
ploitation of this style of music. This ex- 
plains why much of the genuine creative 
talent that America affords is wasting its 
effort on subjects that are unworthy of 
musical treatment. 

“Look over the programs of Miss Culp 
and Miss Gerhardt and then ask yourself 
how many of these songs, if they were 
written to-day by our American composers, 
would be received for publication by our 
representative American publishing houses, 
especially many of the larger songs by 
Loewe, Wolf, Jensen, Strauss and 
Brahms, and if by any chance they were 
published who would sing them? And yet 
we attend the recitals of these sterling 
artists to hear these very songs. Prove 
this by asking yourself whether you would 
pay the price to hear these artistes in pro- 
grams made up entirely of the class of 
American songs that too frequently find 
room on recital programs given by our 
American singers. One publisher said to 
me, ‘The American singer assumes that 
everything composed by a man with a for- 
eign name is the work of a serious mu- 
sician and that he will single that one 
number out of a lot of songs sent to him 
for inspection and discard all of the rest 
with the usual expression, “A lot of rub- 
bish,” and further than this he is really 
not able to judge of the real merits of a 
song; he must have it pointed out to him 
by some one who is a real musician. 

“Whereas there is considerable truth in 
his statement, personally I believe the pub- 
lisher uses this as an excuse continually 
to refuse manuscript of real merit. I be- 
lieve there are many American-born musi- 
cians composing and getting published 
songs of which they are ashamed, but the 
commercial instinct is stronger with them 
than the artistic. Again there are a great 
many songs used in our programs, the 
melody alone being written by the man 
whose name appears as the composer and 
the well trained and talented musician 
who has devoted his life to equipping him- 
self for serious and artistic work in music 
is forced to give public recognition to the 
trivial utterances of this fakir. 

“In talking with Arthur Foote in Boston 
a few weeks ago he said, ‘What chance 
has the serious composer when a singer of 
the standing of —— —— puts on his pro- 
gram the songs of > Some 
of our singers are influenced by special 
inducements offered by publishers of this 
class of songs and not infrequently by 
composers themselves. Again I say the 





singer is the greatest obstacle in the way 
of the progress of the American composer 
of songs by exploiting the trivial things 
the publishers offer him and thereby con- 
tinue to discourage the publication of more 
worthy compositions. One of our most 
prominent composers stopped me on the 
street one day and asked me how he was 
regarded by his fellow musicians. I gave 
him my opinion and as he was about to 
walk away he said, “Uh, well, I have four 
sheets of foolscap of things published by 
—— that are paying me big royalties.’ He 
is a man of real talent who prostituted his 
art for money and the question arises, 
what is the serious composer to do if the 
singers do not introduce their work to 
the public?” 

From these remarks, however, it must 
not be supposed that Mr. Stephens is a 
pessimist with regard to the future of our 
composers. In truth, he is decidedly opti- 
mistic, for he believes that the coming 
years will mark the development of the 
American composer to a pre-eminent stage. 


Future of American Music 


“It is impossible for any one to predict 
just what the real American music will 
be like,” he observes. “My belief is that 
it will be straight-from-the-shoulder music, 
a blending of the various marked char- 
acteristics of our present-day German, 
French and Russian schools. Just as the 
American people as a whole are destined 
to develop into a nation of untold power 
because of the blending of the best ele- 
ments of the European peoples, so will our 
future music result from this wedding to- 
gether of totally different elements. 

“That the character of our future na- 
tional music will partake necessarily of the 
Indian or negro flavor I consider absurd 
and impossible.” ' 

Conceding that the piano, as an instru- 
ment, is constantly gaining in favor with 
the public, Mr. Stephens deplores with 
Harold Bauer the fact that so compara- 
tively little music of merit is being pro- 
duced for the keyboard. “We seem satis- 
fied to draw upon the vast fund of piano 
literature that has already been stored up,” 
he contends. “Undoubtedly the wave of 
interest in operatic matters which is now 
sweeping America and Europe is largely 
responsible for this condition. It has re- 
sulted in submerging the piano into a 
vehicle for the expression of operatic and 
song literature; in reducing its eminence 
as a solo instrument. 

“Tt was through my composition of songs 
and my work as a pianist that, some ten or 
twelve years ago, I became interested in 
the teaching of singing,” said Mr. Steph- 
ens. “I believe that the musician who has 
been trained as pianist and composer is ad- 
vantageously equipped for the teaching of 
artistic singing. His senses have become 
acute to the quick appreciation of musical 
effects. The singer produces a tone which 
to him sounds beautiful; but he lacks the 
ability to project his consciousness to a 
point where he can actually comprehend 
artistic values. Miss Gerhardt credits her 
artistic singing to Arthur Nikisch, who 
never sang but who knows how to sing. 

“T am convinced that too much effort is 
wasted on the cultivation of tone, pure and 
simple. Many of our best singers who 
are equipped with superior vocal apparatus 
are so confused by the desire to produce 
only a rich, velvety tone that they forget 
a far more important function—the corre- 
lation of the tone to the sentiment of the 
text. It is for that reason that I always 
insist on a thorough grasp of the actual 
thought expressed before I allow my 
students to sing a song. When the real 
significance of the poem is comprehended 
then the tone should adjust itself to the 
emotion portrayed; the result will be artis- 
tic singing! It is the observance of this 
axiom that places so high a value on the 
work of Miss Gerhardt. and Miss Culp. 
What a revelation to hear a singer really 
giving us a poem set to music, instead of 
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concerning herself merely with the pro- 
duction of so many tones while the text 
itself is a slovenly vehicle for the pub- 
lication of sounds.” 


Mr. Stephens’s Career 


As a pianist Mr. Stephens spent his early 
life touring Europe, where he was hailed 
as something of a phenomenon. Dufing 
his maturing years he devoted himself 
to composition and among others won the 
endorsement of Brahms, who proclaimed 
his. gifts to be of an unusually high order. 
Subsequently Richard Strauss became in- 
terested in Mr. Stephens’s work and urged 
the young composer to locate in Munich, 
where he thought there would be greater op- 
portunities for the development of his tal- 
ents. But M. Stephens has chosen to work 
in New York, where he has a large follow- 
ing as a teacher of singing. While study- 
ing composition in Europe Mr. Stephens 
studied voice for two years under the best 
French .teachers that it might help hifi 
write more effectively for the voice and 
his pupils and all who have worked with 
him say that he has a wonderful under- 
standing and appreciation of the vocal 
organ; his success speaks for itself. Many 
prominent concert artists have prepared 
themselves under his guidance and his 
studio presents a veritable gallery of cele- 
brities who have ‘inscribed their photo- 
graphs to him with glowing terms of ap- 
preciation. The New York musical public 
will have an opportunity to become better 
acquainted with his songs early in April 
when a program consisting entirely of his 
compositions will be presented at the Lit- 
tle Theater by Arthur Philips, the Ameri- 
can baritone, and Elizabeth de Cant, so- 
prano. 





Mainz Hears Gorter’s “Der Paria” 


BERLIN, Feb. 12.—The Standttheater of 
Mainz recently produced for the first time 
Albert Gorter’s opera in one act, “Der 
Paria,” which has already been given on 
other German stages. Gorter, who holds 
the post of first Kapellmeister at the 
Mainz Stadttheater, conducted his opera, 
which met with a great success. 
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PIANO MUSIC IN HIGH 
FAVOR IN KANSAS CITY 


Godowsky and Miss Concannon Share 
Honors in Two Brilliant 
Concerts 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 22.—The fourth 
attraction in the first series ot concerts 
presented by Myrtle Irene Mitchell was 
given by Leopold Godowsky, pianist, on 


Friday afternoon in the Willis Wood Thea- 
ter. This famous pianist has never be- 
fore been heard here, so the opportunity 
of hearing him was doubly appreciated. 
He gave a varied program, beginning with 
a Grieg Ballade, followed by two of Men- 
delssohn’s “Songs Without Words” and 
Variations on a Theme. of Paganini, by 
Brahms. His second number was a group 
representing Corelli, Rameau, Dandrieu 
and Loeilly. Two compositions of Liszt 
and the Chopin Sonata in B Minor com- 
pleted the program. He made a fine im- 
pression and created great enthusiasm in 
his attentive audience. 

Gertrude Concannon, a young Kansas 
City pianist, who made a successful début 
last Spring with the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra, under the direction of her in- 
structor, Emil Paur, gave a concert on 
Tuesday afternoon in the Shubert Theater, 
with the assistance of the Kansas City 
Symphony Orchestra. ; 

The concert was notable for two reasons 
—in that it was the home-coming of our 
own artist, and it was also the first en- 
gagement which the Symphony Orchestra 
has had. Miss Concannon’s selections were 
the Grieg Concerto, Op. 16, and the Liszt 
Fantaisie on Hungarian folk songs. She 
has made great strides toward the heights 
of artistry in the past two years. Her 
reading of the different movements of the 
concerto displayed fine discernment and a 
poise through all technical difficulties which 
was thoroughly convincing as to her re- 
sources. The Liszt Fantaisie, with its del- 
icate passages, was played with beautiful 
shading and clean, even technic. She was 
recalled six times after this number. The 
orchestra, under Mr. Busch’s baton, gave 
Miss Concannon excellent support at all 
times. Two orchestral numbers’ were 
played, Hadley’s “In Bohemia” and “Fin- 
landia,” by Sibelius. M. R. M. 


Christopher Bach’s Orchestra appeared 
at the Pabst Theater, Milwaukee, on Sun- 





day afternoon under the direction of Hugo 
Bach as Chr. Bach’s Milwaukee Symphony 
Orchestra before a capacity audience. It 
was the first of a series of mid-Winter 
concerts, and the fifty local musicians who 
made their first real bow as a symphany 
orchestra were enthusiastically received. 
The novelty of the program was a con- 
certo for four violins, played by Ludwig 
Wrangel, Ruth Collingbourne, Anna Jira- 
chek and Camille Marcan, with orchestra 
accompaniment. Mr. Bach won an ovation 
for his playing of a solo number on a 
cello. The program comprised works of 
Wagner, Schubert, Suppe and Strauss. 





Nine Leading Candidates for Emil Paur’s 
Place in Berlin Opera 


Bern, Feb. 16.—The following is a list 
of the candidates who are considered to 
have the best chance to succeed Emil Paur 
in the post of conductor at the Berlin 
Royal Opera: 

Otto Lohse, of the Leipsic Neues The- 
ater; Bruno Walter, of the Royal Opera 
of Munich; Gustav Brecher, of the Koel- 
ner Stadttheater; Siegmund von Hauseg- 
ger, of Hamburg and conductor of the 
Symphony Concerts in Berlin; Egon Pol- 
lack, of the Stadttheater in Frankfort; 
Hans Pfitzner, of the Stadttheater in 
Strassburg; Arthur Bodansky, artistic di- 
rector and first conductor at the Royal 
Overa of Mannheim; Leopold Reichwein, 
of Karlsruhe, and Alexander von Zemlin- 
sky, conductor of the Volksoper x Vienna. 
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Pianist Bauer at Havre 


Paris, Feb. 15.—Harold: Bauer played 
with much success last week for the “So- 
ciété des Concerts Populaires” at Le 
Havre. His remarkable virtuosity was 
thoroughly appreciated by this provincial 
audience of music lovers, who, many great 
artists claim, are more sincere and capable 
of good judgment and more generous in 
their applause than“*the sated Parisian 
public. D. L. B. 





Pfitzner Opera Has Premiére at Strass- 
burg 


BERLIN, Feb. 12.—The first production in 
Strassburg of Hans Pfitzner’s opera, “Die 
Rose vom Liebesgarten,” was a brilliant 
success. The composer, who conducted, 
was acclaimed with much warmth. 


O. P. J. 





LOS ANGELES ARTIST IN 
A PARIS SONG RECITAL 


Arthur Alexander Proves His Versatility 
by Playing Own Accompaniments— 
An Organist in Paris 


Paris, Feb. 13.—Arthur Alexander, the 
singer, pianist and organist of Los Angeles, 
gave a very successful song recital last 
Monday evening at the Salle des Agricul- 
teurs. The event was of exceptional in- 
terest from many points of view. Mr. 
Alexander, who is 
well known in Los 
Angeles where he 
Was organist of 
Christ Church, set- 
tled recently in 
Paris and has won 
much success as a 
singing teacher. He 
has also found 
ample employment 
of his talent as or- 
ganist at the Amer- 
ican Church of 
Paris. The attend- 
ance at his recital 
was very large and 
many notabilities of 
the American col- 
ony were present. 
The program may well be considered as a 
standard of its kind: 


Arthur Alexander 


“Caro mio ben,’? Giordani; “Deh pit a me non 
v’ascondete,” Bononcini; “Star vicino,’’ Salvator 
Rosa; ‘‘Vittoria! Vittoria!’? Carissimi; ‘Les 
Amours du Poéte,” R. Schumann; ‘“Automne,”’ G. 
Fauré; “Chanson triste,” Duparc; ‘‘Extase,’? Du- 
parc; “Mariage des Roses,” César Franck; ‘Les 
Cloches and Mandoline,’’ Debussy; ‘‘Le Plongeur,” 
Widor. 


Mr. Alexander played his own accom- 
paniments, and his performance conveyed 
a rare impression of artistic unity. His 
playing was admirable and his singing of 
the best, so that it was difficult to say in 
which field this veritable artist excelled. 
He showed fine qualities in the old Italian 
melodies, displaying also real Latin brio 
when needful. He sang in the original 
tongue the sixteen melodies of “The Poet’s 
Love” by Heinrich Heine, and the exquisite 
poetry of these love songs was much ap- 
preciated. He was particularly applauded 
in his remarkable interpretation of “Ich 
grolle nicht,” which he gave as an encore 
at the end of his recital. 


Mr. Alexander’s interpretation of the 
second part of the program was particu- 
larly worthy of note. There are few 
American singers who can_ successfully 
master the finesses of French enunciation 
and Mr. Alexander can safely be counted 
among these fortunate artists. The nat- 
ural predilections of the organist were evi- 
denced in the last selection by the master 
Widor, which was beautifully rendered. 
Such was the enthusiasm of the audience 
at the close of the concert that Mr. Alex- 
ander was obliged to respond to no less 
than three encores. D. L. B. 





French Chamber Music in Berlin 


BERLIN, Feb. 14.—The French musical 
review, S. J. M. (Société Internationale de 
Musique) is cementing the influence which 
it has already acquired in the German cap- 
ital. Last night the sixth and last of a 
series of concerts devoted to modern 
French chamber music was given under 
its auspices in the Konigliche Hochschule 
der Musik. The program presented com- 
positions by Vincent d’Indy, Camille Che- 
villard, Gabriel Dupont and songs by Ga- 
briel Fauré, Henri Dupare and Ernest 
Chausson. Among the artists Louis van 
Laar, violin; Marix Loevensohn, ’cello; 
Max Trapp, piano, and the soprano, Anna 
El, Tour, were especially prominent, the 
last named being unusually well received 
by the large audience. In her rendering 
of the four songs in French she exhibited 
an amount of temperament and _ artistic 
charm that was truly delightful. Her 
voice, which is of magnificent range and 
great purity of tone, develops a velvet 
softness in the lower registers that is un- 
like anything I have heard for a long 
time. ee » 





Former Baseball Man Sings at Oscar 
Seagle’s Paris Reception 


Paris, Feb. 18.—A very interesting mu- 
sical reception was given last week at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Seagle. Mr. 
Seagle delighted his hearers with some in- 
formal singing, accompanied by Yves Nat, 
and Strang Nicklin, or Sammy Strang, as 
he was popularly known when on the New 
York baseball team, delighted the audience 
with his fine baritone voice. He is a pupil 
of Mr. Seagle and has just returned to 
America, where he will give a recital in 
Chattanooga this month, Mr. Seagle will 
leave for London on April 1 to fill many 
recital engagements. DD. ies B. 
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MAKING MUSIC A MAJOR UNIVERSITY STUDY 





HERE is a general idea _ prevalent 
among people interested in musical 
work that comparatively few institutions of 
learning offer any definite credit for the 
study of music. In the great majority of 
the larger schools courses are offered in 
harmony, counterpoint, and history and ap- 
preciation of music, but in few cases, as the 
New York Evening Post reminds us, can 
the student make any extensive advance in 
the different branches of the art. 
Oberlin College, however, with the Ober- 


lin Conservatory as one of the af- 
filiated departments of the school, is now 
offering a course that is interesting mu- 
sical people throughout the country. At 
Oberlin, music is not only allowed liberal 
credit as one of the regular courses of the 
college, but it is one of the subjects in 
which a student may “major.” The ma- 
joring system at Oberlin, as at many other 
colleges, is a comprehensive plan of the 
entire course of study mapped out by the 
undergraduate and his faculty adviser. Of 
the 120 hours required for the Oberlin de- 


gree, the major study must comprise not 
less than fifteen nor more than thirty-two. 
The regularly required subjects, one of 
which must be a course in the fine arts or 
in the appreciation of music, tend to give a 
well-balanced general education, while the 
majoring system provides an opportunity 
for reasonable specialization, 

Thus a man who is interested in music, 
or who contemplates entering the conserva- 
tory after receiving his A. B., may elect 
music as his major study. The require- 
ment in this major is eighteen hours of 
theory, which includes a thorough course 
in harmony, counterpoint, harmonic anal- 
ysis, and the elements of musical form. 
The courses in the history and appreciation 
of music are conducted by Prof. Edward 
Dickinson, author of several well-known 
books, including “The Education of a Mu- 
sic Lover.” Professor Dickinson is doing 
a unique work for the undergraduate body 
in general at Oberlin, and the influence of 
his instruction is felt throughout the entire 
institution. Oberlin was established upon 
a foundation which recognized from the 
very beginning music and the fine arts as 
an essential part of a liberal education. 








BERLIN COLD TO “ ARIADNE”’ 





Finds Strauss’s Latest Opera a Good 
Deal of a Hodge-Podge 


BERLIN, Feb. 28.—There was no very large 
amount of enthusiasm displayed for Rich- 
ard Strauss’s “Ariadne auf Naxos” at its 
first Berlin production last night. The 
audience seemed to be wearied by -the 
Moliére comedy, which preceded the opera 
proper, and the general opinion was that 
the whole thing was too much of a hodge- 
podge to make any strong artistic impres- 
sion. The music was found brilliant in 
spots and tuneful. 

Fraulein Bosetti, of the Munich Opera, 
sang the difficult coloratura rdle of Zer- 
binetta and shared the principal honors 
among the singers with Hermann Jadlow- 
ker, the Bacchus, and Florence Easton 
(Mrs. Francis Maclennan), the American 
soprano, in the lesser rdle of Echo. The 
extortionate charges for seats, which ran 
as high as $12.50 in the orchestra and $4 
in the gallery, did not help to produce a 
cheerful frame of mind on the part of the 
audience. 





Oscar Seagle’s Success with Campbell- 
Tipton Rhapsody 


Paris, Feb, 13.—At the artists’ concert, 
given last Thursday evening under the aus- 
pices of the International Musical Union, 
the soloists were Oscar Seagle, the Amer- 
ican baritone; Jean Verd and Antonio 
Sala. Mr. Seagle sang “Non piu Andrai,” 
Mozart; “Musette” and “Tambourin,” sev- 
enteenth century melodies; “Zwei Zigeu- 
nelieder,” Novak; “Le Colibri,” Chausson; 
“Chanson de la Puce,” Moussorgsky, and 
“Rhapsodie,” Campbell - Tipton. These 
numbers offered the singer an opportunity 
to display a variety of style and mood and 
he was felicitous in his interpretations of 
them all. The glorious “Rhapsodie” by 
Campbell-Tipton, Mr. Seagle’s fellow 
countryman, was sung with an abandon al- 
most electrifying and the audience clam- 
ored for its repetition, in which Mr. Seagle 
sang it still better. Jean Verd gave ex- 
cellent support in his accompaniments and 
proved an interesting soloist as well. 


D. L. B. 


Carolina White and Mme. Sturkow- 
Ryder Hurt in Automobile Collision 


Cuicaco, Feb. 26—Mme._ Carolina 
White, of the Chicago Grand Opera Com- 
pany, and Mme. Theodora Sturkow-Ryder, 
her accompanist, were painfully injured 
this afternoon in an automobile collision. 
The prima donna was cut and bruised 
badly and the pianist sustained a possible 
fracture of the wrist. The driver of an 
automobile attempting to pass Mme. 
White’s car was responsible for the col- 
lision. The two women were rushed to 
Evanston, where physicians attended them. 
It was feared Mme. White was injured 
dangerously, but she was able to give part 
of her program in the Evanston Theater. 
After the performance she suffered a 
nervous collapse, 








Opera announcements are always given 
to members of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company in blue envelopes. White slips 
inside mean rehearsals and pink slips con- 
tain notices of performances. 


WHAT IS A GENTLEMAN? 





Baritone Cunningham Gives a Definition 
to an Enterprising Reporter 


An enterprising reporter of a prominent 
Western newspaper asked Claude Cun- 
ningham, the American baritone, who has 
just returned from a most successful Pa- 
cific Coast tour, what his definition of a 
gentleman was. Mr. Cunningham replied: 
“An intelligent animal of the genus homo, 
of the male sex, of gentle parentage, who 
shows respect for other decent people’s 
feelings, tells the truth and takes a bath 
every morning.” Whereupon the reporter 
said, “I suppose you have some interesting 
views on the subject of women, too.” To 
this Mr. Cunningham answered: “It has 
often been said that no one can have any 
very definite views where women are con- 
cerned. One thing I do know is that a 
woman without a religion is as hopelessly 
handicapped as a horse with only three 
legs. Even her beauty will show it and at 
best she can only hobble through life— and, 
judging from the modern woman’s aims 
and her petticoats, such seems to be her 
ambition.” 

It was later suggested that these state- 
ments be applied specifically and the dis- 
cussion led the baritone to say, “It would 
almost seem that, in certain parts of this 
country, to be a gentleman with a lofty 
purpose in life and a high esthetic ideal 
were to place oneself at a great disadvan- 
tage with the general public. There are 
parts of this country where, in order to 
draw a big house, one’s local manager must 
make some absurdly stmitlonal statement 
to the public. If he can say that the singer 
is a jack-rabbit and sings through his ears 
or is a startlingly beautiful divorcée who 
appears half naked at both top and bottom 
you have seen the slashed skirts, haven't 
you?—it spells a ‘big house.’ Fortunately 
such places are few and the best artists 
avoid them, but they exist.” 








Popular Artists in Stamford ‘Messiah” 


STAMFoRD, CoNnn., Feb. 25.—The Stam- 
ford Choral Society last evening gave its 
second annual concert, with a program con- 
sisting of “The Messiah,” Grieg’s part 
song “Landtkenning” and the Andante 
from Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony. The 
chorus was assisted by Marie Kaiser, Mrs. 
Alice Moncrieff, William H. Pagdin, Gil- 
bert Wilson and the orchestra of the New 
York symphony Society. Under the able 
conductorship of R. A. Laslett-Smith the 
chorus showed a notable increase in power, 
accuracy and beauty of tone. The work 
of the soloists was much appreciated. Miss 
Kaiser’s delivery of “Rejoice Greatly” and 
Mr. Pagdin’s interpretation of “Behold and 
See” being especially commendable. 





Boston Man for Music Director of the 
Panama Exposition 
[By Telegraph to Musitcat America] 


SAN Francisco, Feb. 26.—A. T. Stewart, 


of Boston, who was the general musical 
director of the St. Louis Exposition in 
1906, was yesterday appointéd Director 


General of Music for the Panama Pacific 
International Exposition at San —s 
in IQI5. R 
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NEW VIEW OF THE MUSICAL WEST 





Through That Section 





How the People of the Pacific Coast Differ from Those of the East 
—Surprising Degree of Culture Noted in Concert Audiences — 
Observations of a Distinguished Artist Who Has Just Travelled 


By CLAUDE CUNNINGHAM 








| HAVE just returned from a ten-thou- 

sand mile tour covering eight weeks 
and including twenty-two concerts, all of 
which was fascinating and eventful. The 
Pacific Coast concerts were particularly in- 
teresting. While this was the first joint 
recital tour of the 
Far West that I 
have made with 
Mme. Rider-Kelsey 
I have been out 
there three times 
before; but I never 
visit those parts 
without a renewed 
feeling of strange- 
ness, and this time 
the feeling was 
stronger than ever. 
I feel as though I 
were in a_ foreign 
country and _ the 
people impress one 
not as Americans 
but as Westerners 
—a people who have lived long enough in 
a sufficiently isolated. world to create a dis- 
tinct type. 

The real Westerner is as distinct from 
his fellow American as the Englishman. 
Even the architecture bears their individual 
stamp. In addition to his interesting in- 
digenous qualities he is sharp-witted, ag- 
gressive, progressive, has a fine sense of 
honor and a much larger measure of cul- 
ture than he is generally credited with. 
Their appreciation of the fine arts is mani- 
fested everywhere and their musical taste 
is much higher than that found in much of 
the territory this side of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, I assure you. I visited some private 
and public art galleries that surprised me 
and heard some of the best amateur music 
I have ever heard anywhere in the world. 


Claude Cunningham 





They have been a very commercial peo- 
ple, have made a great deal of money, have 
had their “eat-drink-and-be-merry” davs 
and, enabled as they are by their vast 
wealth to accomplish the things most worth 
while in life, have settled down to a solid 
course of pursuit that makes them a tre- 
mendous force in our national advance- 
ment. They made me more proud of my 
country. 

The Western Woman 


As for the women—well, they are simply 
delicious, although I ought to add that that 
is a subject that I am really not competent 
to speak upon. The Western women are 
all suffragettes, of course, but they are de- 
lightfully feminine, nevertheless, and they 
are different. That same distinctiveness 
obtains even more markedly in the women 
than in the men. The thing that stands out 
most is the fact that one finds himself feel- 
ing strange among them and rather expects 
them to begin at any time to speak another 
tongue. It is not from any lack of cor- 
diality, for they are as hospitable as the 
Southerners, but the keen observer can see 
that down deep in their consciousness, or 
at least in their sub-consciousness, there is 
a sense of that difference too. The great 
stretches of mountain and plateaux and the 
vasts deserts between us and them have 
wrought their natural and inevitable work, 
and it is a most interesting one. While ] 
was out there I could not but wonder 
whether those mountains and deserts would 
ever permit us to grow together, instead of 
continuing this individ al development. If 
they do not they will gradually render us 
more and more unlike. 

Kor many years the Far West has had 
all of the great musical artists that Europe 
has sent us, but they frankly admit a lack 
of acquaintances with the American artists. 
They know the American artists by repu- 
tation but have heard very few, for the 


simple reason that the Eastern manager is 
so busy sending the high-priced foreigner 
out there who can take as much money at 
one sweep as possible and just as many of 
that class as the field will stand, that until 
very recently there has been nothing left 
for the native artist. Very few American 
singers, for instance, have made a complete 
tour of the Pacific Coast, and the few who 
have been there have been good artists; 
but with an exception or two they have 
been possessors of poor voices; so that, as 
one Western musician expressed it to me, 
they have come to believe that the Amer- 
ican singer has brains but no voice. They 
are still in that sane frame of mind in 
which they expect music to be beautiful 
and therefore a singer to be able to pro- 
duce a beautiful tone. Mme. Rider-Kelsey 
was an especial delight to them in that re- 
spect. 


Eggs with White and Yellow Shells 


Of course, New York is a more esthetic 
city than San Francisco, for instance, and 
the statement is established by the fact 
that the New Yorker is willing to pay 
from five to ten cents a dozen more for 
white eggs than for those that have yellow 
shells. The intrinsic value of the white- 
shelled egg is no greater than that of its 
yellow brother, but the latter is not so 
pleasing to the sense of sight. And then, 
too, white is emblematic of our purity, 
which is a point not to be overlooked. In 
things esthetic we reflect all the rays of the 
spectrum. The Westerner would never be 
so prodigal or hypersensitive. 

It is a great pleasure to sing to the people 
of the Far West, for they show a fine, dis- 
criminating appreciation of the best music 
and have a superior concept of what sing- 
ing ought to be. Portland, for example, ts 
called “the Boston of the West,” but why 
Portland should thus take off her hat to 
Joston is more than I can understand. 
Boston has age, traditions and institutions, 
but Portland has the people, native, un- 
trammeled intellect and a refined attitude 
toward life that is scarcely surpassed any- 
where. In Tacoma, Spokane and Victoria, 
in the Northwest, and Los Angeles and 
Santa Barbara, in the South (I mention 
these cities especially, although there were 
others) I met with surprising culture and 
refinement. Easterners have always re- 
garded the Far West as a purely commer- 
cial territory and many still speak of it as 
“wild and woolly,” but one can no longer 
do so with justice. They stand for prog- 
ress, not only commercially but along 


esthetic lines. This is proved by their at- 
titude toward the opera and concert. They 
enjoy opera, but they have taken the stand 
that the orchestra, choral concert and 
recital will accomplish more for the pro- 
motion of interest in things truly musical 
than any other forms of musical entertain- 
ment. They believe that the primarily sen- 
suous appeal of the opera is certain to 
thwart the influence of the intellectual ele- 
ment in the music presented. 


Musical Culture in Spokane 


The president of the Musical Art So- 
ciety of Spokane, who, by the way, has 
written much interesting material on the 
subject of art, said to me that the Spokane 
audiences (and Spokane provided us with 
one of the largest and most interesting 
audiences we had on the entire tour) went ~ 
to concerts not only for amusement but 
for the educational advantages derived 
from them. He said that a truly musical 
nature would starve to death if nourished 
on opera alone and that a people who at- 
tempted to subsist on it could neither re- 
main musical nor become musical. I am 
sure that he did not mean to say anything 
against opera, but I believe that he realized 
that, while onera itself is not a one-sided 
art form its immediate appeal to-day is 
decidedly one-sided to the person who is 
not musical first and an amusement-seeker 
afterward. This latter fact is the secret 
of the success of opera in this country. We 
are not a musical people primarily, or as a 
whole, and anybody can enjoy opera, 
whether he be musical or not, but to enjoy 
the concert he must be musical. I might 
add that the rapidly increasing interest in 
the concert is one of the surest signs that 
we, as a nation, are becoming more mu- 
sical and the West is /eading us in that 
respect. 





Sings While Home Is in Flames 
MARINETTE, WIs., 


to leave her home while it was afire in 
order to reach the Marinette Theater in 
time to sing at a concert, Mabel Spencer, 
of Menominee, swooned just before she 
was to go on the stage as a result of the 
excitement. However, she recovered in a 
few minutes and sang without anyone in 
the audience realizing what a strain she 
was under. She did not learn until after 
the concert whether or not her home had 
burned to the ground. As it happened, 
the fire was extinguished with but a very 
small loss. M. N. S. 


March 3.—Compelled 
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THE SEASON 1913-14 


The Eminent German Pianist 


ACHAUS 


The first visit of Bachaus to this country a year ago led to a furore 
that will long be remembered. His recognition as a Unique Master 
His gigantic force and, by contrast, 


his exquisite delicacy, his unusual virtuosity and his thorough under- 
standing of his art place him unquestionably among the truly sensa- 
tional pianists of the day. 
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OPERA *PROVINZA” 
SUCCESS IN MILAN 


Young Composer Heartily Applaud- 
ed—Hearing for Two Youthful 
Pianists 





Bureau of Musical America, 
Via San Maria Fulcorina, 
Milan, February 15, 1913. 
T the premiere of “Provinza,” the op- 
era by the youthful composer, Mer- 


‘curi, an audience remarkable for its size 


and the number of distinguished persons 
it contained applauded with an enthusiasm 
that indicated success for the work. The 
composer was called ten times before the 
curtain. Humor and sentiment play an 
important part in the piece and there are 
not a few noteworthy melodies in it. The 
principal fault is prolixity. Gino Neri con- 
ducted and principal parts were well played 
by Signorina Qualiatti, the tenor Salvo- 
necchi, Signora Capelli, and Spada, the 
basso. 

Ilberto Colentuoni has written several 
librettos which will be set to music by va- 
rious composers, principally young ones on 
the road to success. “Macigno” is the 
libretto of an opera which Maestro De 
Sabbata is composing and which will prob- 
ably be performed next year at the Scala. 
“Cloches d’Amour,” not yet finished, will 
be set to music by Charles Cuvillier and 
other works are “The Fable,” put to music 
by Attilio Parelli and “Rosmunda” for the 
composer of “Jane,” Maestro Virgilio. In 
collaboration with Signor Bucci, Colen- 
tuoni has prepared “Piero Vidal,” which 
Mario Tarenghi will use. 

Before the Society of the Friends of 
Music the sixteen-year-old pianist, Vittorio 
Garbo, and the young harpist, Ada Sas- 
soli, received the marked approval of a 
public which is not easy to satisfy. Garbo 
gave proof of*a versatile talent not only 


aS pianist but as a composer. He was born 
blind and on that account gave the greater 
surprise by his technic, which enabled him 
to solve the most difficult problems of the 
virtuoso. He played with an agility, clear- 
ness and vivacity really phenomenal. As a 
composer his Theme and Variations did 
not seem as though written by a youth but 
by an experienced and thoroughly trained 
musician, 

Signorina Sassoli, a pupil of the Bologna 
Musical Academy, is a brilliant harpist. 
She played with much spirit and was so 
much liked that she was obliged to add an 
encore. 

The sixteen-year old Brazilian pianist, 
Guimoar Novaes, obtained a real triumph 
at her recital in the hall of the Conserva- 
toire last evening. Notwithstanding her 
very great youth Signorina Novaes has al- 
ready the right to be placed beside per- 
formers of long accepted merit. 

For some time Maestro Orefice, pro- 
fessor of music and composition at the 
Conservatoire of Milan, has been holding 
interesting musical conferences for the 
benefit especially of the laboring classes. 
He spoke the other evening on the “Ro- 
mance of Music-Making” and produced a 
most vivid impression on his hearers. 

H. PoNcHIELLI. 





Miss Cheatham to Reappear in Boston 


Boston, March 1.—Kitty Cheatham, the 
American diseuse, has been urged to give 
another concert in Boston this season, and 
will appear in Jordan Hall on the after- 
noon of March 27. Miss Cheatham com- 
pletely won the large audience which 
greeted her at her first appearance on 
January 18, and judging from the popular 
favor in which this artist is held, her re- 
appearance will be heartily welcomed. 





Mr. La Ross in Allentown Recital 


ALLENTOWN, Pa., March 1.—Earle D. La 
Ross, pianist, who has appeared here sev- 
eral times, was recently heard in recital 
at the Y. M. C. A. Auditorium before a 
large audience. His program was a most 
representative one and was played with 
technical proficiency and good interpreta- 
tion. Mr. La Ross was recalled many times 
and was encored. 














Oscar Seagle 


Baritone 


Soloist 
Philharmonic Society, London, Worces- 
ter Festival, etc. 


possessed of many of the subtlest and 
most charming qualities in the art of 
vocalism, 
sidered as an exemplification of that 
art, great value and interest. 


voice placing is admirable, especially in 
his delivery of piano passages and his 
employment of head tones. 





with Lamoureux Orchestra, 


Aldrich, New York Times: He is 


that give his singing, con- 


Henderson, New York Sun: His 


Krehbiel, The Tribune: His voice is 


GANZ AT HOME IN 
LISZT’S CONCERTO 


Pianist Reveals New Beauties in A 
Major Work—A Novelty by 
Leo Schulz 


Rudolph Ganz, the eminent Swiss pianist, 
was the soloist at the Sunday afternoon 
concert of the Philharmonic Society on 
March 2 at Carnegie Hall. Mr. Ganz, 
who has been in this country since the early 
Fall, made on this occasion his first ap- 
pearance with orchestra in New York this 
season and in his performance of Liszt’s 
A Major Concerto scored one of the 


pianistic triumphs of the season. 

Be one Lisztite or no, one must admire 
this work, which is truly a “Concert Sym- 
phonique,” as the program annotator, W. 
H. Humiston, stated was its original title. 
Mr, Ganz played it as it has not been played 
here in a long time, with high technical ex- 
cellence, a thoroughly proportioned com- 
mand of its structure and a musical intel- 
ligence which few Liszt players possess. In 
playing Liszt one is apt to be carried away 
by that “of and for the piano” quality 
with which every work of the great 
pianist’s is tinged. Mr. Ganz preserved the 
musical nature of the work (which is in 
every detail finer than the hackneyed E 
Flat Concerto) and in doing so made it 
take on a new interest. He is one of those 
pianists in whom the virtuoso is a second- 
ary matter to the musician, a difficult bal- 
ance for a pianist to maintain, especially 
when he is the possessor of so stupendous 
a technic as is Mr. Ganz. He was recalled 
to the platform a number of times at the 
close of the work, the audience continuing 
with its apnlause long after he had ceased 
to bow his acknowledgments. 

Mr. Stransky again performed Mozart’s 
“Cosi fan tutte’. Overture, Beethoven’s 
“Pastoral” Symphony, presenting both 
works in the same excellent manner in 
which he did them a few weeks ago. The 
string section was heard to advantage in a 
Rheinberger “Vision” arranged by A. Wal- 
ter Kramer, this forming a double-number 
with Rubinstein’s ‘“Kammenoi Ostrow,”.the 
latter beautifully orchestrated by Victor 
Herbert. There was novelty in the closing 
number which brought forward Leo Schulz, 
the solo ’cellist of the orchestra, as com- 
poser of an “American Festival” Overture, 
The popular ’cellist was greeted with a 
round of applause when he appeared. He 
conducted his overture with good effect 
and at the close was applauded to the 
echo. The work is frankly melodious and 
is, above all, well written for the orchestra, 
showing an able command of orchestral 
effects. A. W. K. 


Eugen Ysaye, the violinist, and Lucrezia» 
Bori, of the Metropolitan Opera, appeared 
at a musicale given by Thomas Fortune 
Ryan, February 24, at his home in Fifth 
avenue, New York. 














one of ample power and resonance, and 
his method of tone emission remarkably 
easy. 


Max Smith, New York Press: In- 
deed, with the exception of Alessandro 
Bonci, not one singer heard here in re- 
cent years has shown even approxi- 
mately the technical mastery which he 
revealed on this occasion to an eagerly 
interested audience of connoisseurs. 


H. T. Finck, New York Post: His 
voice is of wide range and beautiful 
warm quality, and, besides this, Mr. 
Seagle uses it with admirable skill. 
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AGAIN IN AMERICA 
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MISS GRACE 
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Clifford 


CAIRNS 


ELIJAH 


Newark Evening News, Feb. 19, 1913 


Not a little curiosity was felt 
as to how Mr. Cairns would ac- 
quit himself in the title rdle. 

No part in Oratorio affords the 
singer essaying it more effective 
opportunities for employing his 
vocal resources, his technical ac- 
complishments or his tempera- 
mental equipment in interpreta- 
tive effort. 

Dramatic power as well as 
abundant tone and skill in vocali- 
zation are demanded. 

Mr. Cairns admirably met the 
requirements. He was sure of 
himself at all times. In the ex- 
acting “Is not His word like a 
fire?” he delivered the rapid 
phrases with a volubility, fervor 
and authority that kindled en- 
thusiasm. 

His singing of the “Lord God 
of Abraham” was suave in style 
and imbued with the intensity of 
feeling charging the prophet’s 
supplication. 

Fine dignity and opulence of 
tone marked his singing of “It is 
enough.” His performance on a 
whole ranks him with the most 
gifted interpreters of the role 
now to be heard in this country. 


Montclair Times, February 22, 1913 

From the opening recitative to 
the end of the work the audience 
was held as if spellbound. 

Mr. Cairns seemed truly in- 
spired .. . and his rendition of 
the role left nothing to be de- 
sired. 

Never was “It is enough” more 
beautifully and soulfully sung... . 

The part of “Elijah,” as sung 
by Mr. Cairns, dominated the 
whole work, as it should. 


Editorial (Montclair Times) 

“Elijah” is of course the pre- 
mier part and Clifford Cairns 
brought to it a voice of noble 
quality, range, sonority and skill 
in delivery. 

The immense advance which 
Mr. Cairns has made in the art 
of vocalization since he first be- 
came known in Montclair stamps 
him as a singer of great possibil- 
ities who may yet succeed My- 
ron Whitney as a master of his 
craft. 





Extract from a letter to Mr. 
Cairns from Mark Andrews, who 
conducted the work: “I think 
your rendering of the part of 
‘Elijah’ last night was the most 
satisfactory I ever heard. It was 
not only musicianly and artistic 
in the highest degree but dra- 
matic in the poetic sense of the 
word without ever approaching 
the ‘theatrical.’ ” 


(Signed) Marx ANDREWS. 
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TEST OF TIME T00 MME. PASSAMA POINTS THE WAY TO OPERATIC FAME SHE HAS WON HERSELF 


MUCH FOR DUKAS 


Boston Critic Finds inds His “L)Apprenti 
Sorcier’’ Already Old and 
Faded 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, March 3, 1913, 

NE of the most interesting programs 

of the present season of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra was offered at the 
concerts of February 28 and March 1, in 
Symphony Hall: Debussy’s “La Mer,” 
Dukas's Scherzo “L’Apprenti  Sorcier,” 
MacDowell’s “Indian Suite,” Goldmark’s 
Spring Overture. This concert was not 
only interesting; it was instructive in many 
was, as, for instance, in illustrating the 
effect of the passage of time upon works 
which are hailed as masterpieces by the 
passionate younger generation, as soon as 
they appear. When the difference between 
music that will last and music that will not 
last can be really perceived and defined, 
then the secret of music itself will have 
been. discovered. And that, fortunately, 
will never be. In the meantime the esti- 
mate of the most sensitive listener will be 

















































of only comparative value, so far as pos 






terity is concerned. Its value rests in its 
application to the present public need and 
interests, and in its revelation, not of the 
music nearly so much as of the music 
critic. 

I am now, obviously, trying to make an 
apology for my own changes of opinion re- 
garding the works heard the other day. : ‘ é Photographed for Musical AMERICA 
The Dukas Scherzo was played, if I re- Mme. Passama, of Paris Opéra (in Center) and Some of Her Pupils—No. 1, Miss Lassalle, of New York; No. 2, Grace Leigh, 














member rightly, about ten years ago under of New York 

Mr. Gericke. It then seemed almost the 

wittiest and most original piece of music \RIS, Feb. 15.—At the last Thursday has also been rapid. She has mastered varied works as “Lohengrin,” “Louise,” 
which the last two decades, at least, had musical reception given by Jenny Pas- ‘Several operatic roles, including Butterfly “Werther,” “Aida,” “Heérodiade,” “Car- 






and Manon, and intends to make her Paris men,” “Tannhauser” and “La Vivandiére,” 
début in “Tosca,” for which she is gifted but her greatest success has been in “Sam- 





produced. But already this Dukas piece is 
old, and I am sure that in ten years more it 





sama, of the Paris Opéra, there was some 








will be as old as Saint-Saéns’s “Rouet Very interesting singing by many of her by nature with the requisite appearance, son et Dalila.” She is called the ideal 
d’Omphale” or any of the other Saint- promising pupils. temperament and voice. Dalila. 

. 3 : " ¢ ‘ . , repratic ePareer me > ). s+ a’e artewistiac . @ * ° 
Saens symphonic poems are now. This wit Several scenes from “Manon” were ef- Mme. Passama’s own operatic career was Mme. Passama’s activities as a_ singe! 






is so cheap that it is hardly wit any more. 


David hegun under the auspices of Saint-Saéns, have not been confined to grand opera, 
- e 4 ( 
It is passe. Its style is crude and loud, ill 


Reyer, Gounod and Massenet. Her début however, for her success on the concert 





fectively rendered by Madeleine 



















































disguising commonness and poverty of (Manon) and M. Bousquet (des Grieux). was made at Covent Garden, London, in stage has been equally great. She has 
' ideas. As to the Goldmark Overture, only The latter, as Werther, also interpreted an all-star cast comprising Albani, Jean de gradually retired from public appearances, 
| a short time ago fresh, brilliant, delightful two scenes from Massenet’s opera of that Reszké and Maurel. In the following years however, to give more time to teaching, 
i in its simplicity and exuberance—all that is name with Renée Blancard as Sophie. she sang the leading works of the French, although her success last Spring in “Mes- 
now disgracefully bourgeois. One won- They were both joined later by Mme. Pas- Italian and German répertoires in the prin- saline,” by Isidore de Lara, well testifies 
ders how a man could ever have so lacked sama as Charlotte, a role in which she won cipal opera houses of France and Belgium, that she abandoned the public long before 
in modesty as to commit openly such a_~ one of her most notable successes at the From 1808 to 1906 she sang at the Opéra it abandoned her. The French Government 
breach of good taste. Opéra-Comique and on the foremost stages Comique, Paris, appearing with Mary Gar has recognized her services to art as a 
MacDowell’s music is for the most part of the French provinces and of Jelgium den when the latter won her famous suc- teacher by conferring upon her the national 
still young and poetical. Fortunately, Mac- Another promising Passama pupil, heard cess in “Pelléas et Mélisande.” She was decoration of Public Instruction, 
Dowell escaped that war-cry of “Amurri- last Thursday, was Grace Leigh, of New chosen by the composer of “Louise” to cre- Mme. Passama’s class of mise en scéne 
can music.” He wrote music essentially York. She is by no means a débutante on ate the part of the Mother in that opera is under her direction and that of Henry 
un-“Amurrican,” and therefor America, the stage, for her career in musical com- Mme. Passama’s début at the Paris Dangés, the noted baritone of the Paris 
having emphatically failed to set her brand edy in America, where she won fame at Opéra in February, 1906, created a sensa Opéra, while Madeleine Roch, the “suc- 
upon this really exquisite music of pine’ the side of Anna Held in several notable tion, for she chose for her first appearance cessor of Rachel” at the Comédie-Fran- 
forest and twilight reverie, may well treas productions, cured her long avo of “stage on that stage the: difficult rdle of Fidés in aise, has assumed charge of the class of 
ure one of the few examples of musical art fright.” She is the possessor of a remark- Meyerbeer’s “Le Prophéte” as offering her dramatic action. One of the features of 
which she really possesses. MacDowell en able dramatic soprano of wide range and the best opportunity for a striking display the Passama Singing School is the public 
dowed the Indian themes with a harmonic rich tone which she has learned, under of her many qualities as a singer and a_ hearing of pupils given once a week on the 
beauty and a refinement of coloring most Mme. Passama’s able guidance, to employ tragedienne. Her répertoire comprises miniature stage built in Mme. Passama’s 
decidedly not theirs, and he wrote some- with much effect Her progress in French about thirty operas She has sung in such home D. L. B 


thing beautiful, something his own. None 
has followed him, and do I go too far 


when I say that to me MacDowell is the titles of the three movements, “From STUDENTS IN NATIVE WORKS Rose Karasek, the young performers being 


really a rarer thing than American music, .Dawn Till Noon on the Ocean,” “Frolics of amemmenee pupils of Kate S. Chittenden. 





rare as that is? the Waves,” “Dialogue of the Wind and American Composers Given Hearing at _Another of Miss Chittenden’s pupils, 
I do say just that, with apologies, if these Sea,” and ask any hearer what it sounds Institute of Applied Music Elsie Lambe, demonstrated her ability in an 
are necessary, to my friend, Mr. Farwell! like, will one hearer in ten, unacquainted . old Minuet of Sgambati and the Chopin 
May he do much more for the American with the music, be so confident as to say American composers were given a hear- Polonaise, Op. 22 Rose I. Hartley, who is 
composer ! that this is the sea, or anything but con- ing by some of the students of the Amer- studying the piano with J. Leslie Hodgson, 
Now as for the music of Debussy, that fused and pleasing harmony? Is there any ican Institute of Applied Music, New York, gave a satisfying performance of Scria- 
is. still new. For this reason: its stvle is form in fhis music? And is not some’ ina recital on February 28. These native bine’s Nocturne for left hand alone and the 
still unraveled. When Debussv’s formule underlying form essential to music? I am compositions included three of Bruno Brahms Rhapsodie, op. 79, No. 2 Satis- 
have been analyzed, as, alas, they surely sure that you could cut any one of the three Huhn’s songs: “How Many Thousand factory was the delivery of Rossi’s “Ah! 
will be, and that before long—when De- pieces in half and the casual hearer Years Ago” and “Neath the Apple Tree, Rendemi by Mrs Gladys L. Davis, another 
bussy’s machinery has been picked to be quite unaware of anything missing. stung effectively by Evelyn Jenks, and Lanham pupil. The violin department was 
pieces, we will not be so hypnotized by That could not be done, however, with De- “Proposal,” delivered with good results by represented by two of Henry Schradieck’s 
much of it as we are to-day. This “La bussy’s “L’Aprés midi d’un Faun” or with Charles Brandenburg, both singers being pupils, George Raudenbush, who gave a 
Mer” is perhaps only short of the “Iberia” his exquisite and really marvelous music pupils of McCall Lanham. Among _the good account of himself ina “Faust” Fan- 
in its impressionism, although I think that of the sea, the movement called “Sirens” in| piano works were the F, Morris Class tasie and Alard’s Fantasie de Concert, op 
it is considerably short of the “Iberia” in the “Nocturnes” for orchestra. “I.a Mer” “Song Without Words,” artistically per 17, and Joseph Vermilye, whose talents 
the potency and the individuality of its is a jeu d’esprit on the part of its com formed by Helen Lucile Snyder; the Mac were employed in the Andante from Men 
essential ideas. Can these phrases, in “La poser and a modern showpiece for orches- Dowell — op. 14, adequately inter delssohn’s Concerto 
Mer,” be called ideas? I would rather call tra The performance of every piece on preted by Alice Rose Clausen, and the same rs ee 
ey “timbres. ” As beautiful, vague sound the program, thanks to Dr. Muck, was con poser’s Idyll, op. 30, and “Traumerei,” Dresden has a new tenor “discovery,” in 
a Mer” is delicious. But if you remove superb. Ot1n Downes. op, 46, given a pleasing presentation by a practising physician named Max Brade 
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CALIFORNIA SYMPHONY 
FEATURED BY HADLEY 


Edward F. Schneider’s “In Autumn 
Time” Performed by San Fran- 
cisco Orchestra 


San Francisco, Feb. 24.—‘“California 
production” was the feature of a memor- 
able concert on Friday afternoon when a 
symphonic work of a California composer 
was played by the San Francisco Orchestra 
and a California singer trained in her 
native State was soloist of the afternoon. 

“In Autumn Time,” Symphony No. 1 in 
A Minor, from the pen of Edward Faber 
Schneider, a San Franciscan, was given its 
first performance on this occasion. It is a 
big work, strong in melodic substance, and 
was listened to by a discriminating audi- 
ence that gave its unbiased approval of the 
five splendid movements: Allegro mod- 
erato, Lento-Andante moderato, Allegro, 
Lento, Allegro ma non troppo. 

The symphony showed conscientious re- 
hearsal on the part of the orchestra and 
its conductor, Henry Hadley. 

Mr. Schneider was called to the foot- 
lights and was the recipient of noisy and 
prolonged handclapping and hearty shouts 
from his friends and fellow Bohemians. 

Fernanda Pratt, contralto, set a high 
standard for the appearance of local talent 
when she sang with confidence and intelli- 
gence and with rich full tone three songs, 
“Amour, viens aider” from Saint-Saéns’s 
“Samson et Dalila,’ “D’une Prison,” Hahn, 
and “Chanson Slave,” Chaminade. ‘One sel- 
dom sees such a profusion of flowers passed 
to the stage as went to this charming young 
artist. 

The next enjoyable event was the per- 
formance of Concert . Master Adolph 
Rosenbecker’s orchestration of the Rach- 
maninoff Pretude in C Sharp Minor, which 
received spontaneous applause. The Men- 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
Scherzo and the “Ultava” of Smetana 
closed the program, one of the most de- 
lightful of recent concerts. R. S. 





Cecil Fanning to Create New Role in 
England 

The honor has been conferred upon 
Cecil Fanning to create the baritone role 
in a new oratorio entitled, “The Doomed 
Temple,” by William McConnell-Wood. 
This work will first be presented at New- 
castle-on-Tyne, England, on March 29. 
The choral parts will be sung by the 


Newcastle Chorus, which is the nucleus 
of the celebrated Sheffield Choir, and will 
be conducted by the composer. Mr. Fan- 
ning and his associate, H. B. Turpin, are 
now in Italy, where these two musicians 
have been received with so much favor 
that they are now filling return engage- 
ments in Florence, Rome and other Italian 
centers, where they were heard during 
the early part of the season. Mr. Fanning 
and Mr. Turpin return to America in Sep- 
tember, and during the season of 1913-14 
will be filling engagements in America. 


CITY GIVES FREE CONCERTS 





Campanari and von Doenhoff with Fleck 
Orchestra in Opening Program 


Father Knickerbocker commenced dis- 
bursing his $10,000 municiral appropriation 
for free concerts in New York last Sunday 
afternoon, when the first of a ceries of 
sixty-three was given at the Normal Col- 
lege, before an audience of almost 3,000 
persons. Henry T. Fleck, director of these 
concerts, had provided a worthy program, 
with two prominent soloists in Albert von 
Doenhoff, who had scored a signal success 
in the New York World concerts of last 
season, and Giuseppe Campanari, the for- 
mer Metropolitan Opera baritone. 

Mr. von Doenhoff offered the Rubinstein 
D Minor Concerto, in which he aroused 
the big audience to a height of enthusiasm 
which resulted in the heartiest kind of ap- 
plause. For Mr. Campanari’s admirable de- 
livery of an aria from “The Marriage of 
Figaro” the audience reserved another 
burst of tumultucus approval. Professor 
Fleck gained highly commendable results 
with his orchestra in Schubert’s “Unfin- 
ished” Symphony, the “Meistersinger” 
Vorspiel and one of the “Jewels of the 
Madonna,” intermezzi. 

Borough President McAneny addressed 
the assemblage preceding the concert, and 
Comptroller Prendergast was also in the 
audience. The concerts were scheduled for 
every night in the week at different school 
buildings. 





Romeo and Karola Frick to Tour United 
States 


BerLiIn, March 1.—Romeo Frick, the 
American baritone, and his wife, Karola 
Frick, the German soprano, are planning a 
tour of the United States and Canada for 
the season of I9I4-15, giving some recitals 
in the Spring of 1914. Mr. Frick has been 
teaching here for several years. 
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Address all communications to Ward-Stephens 
253 West 42d Street, New York 


ard-Stephens 


Teacher of 


Artistic 
Singing 


“After two years of study and af- 
ter keen observation in the field of 
singing, I believe Mr. Stephens to be 
the most advanced, the most thor- 
ough, the most conscientious and 
musicianly teacher of singing I have 
ever known or read about. He has 
no fossilized ideas; he helps your 
tone, he helps your diction, he ac- 
quaints you with a beautiful and in- 
teresting repertoire and he gives you 
a musicianly appreciation of what 
you are singing which only one of his 
big musical calibre can give. All the 
good there is in my work I owe to 
him with a feeling of real gratitude. 

ELIZABETH DE CANT, 
Soloist of First Church of Christ 
Scientist, New York, Feb. 17th, 1913 








All applications for admis- 
sion to Mr. Stephen’s summer 
class for teachers beginning 
June 15th and ending Sep- 
tember 15th, must be made 
not later than May 15th. 


’Phone 3956 Bryant 
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MARCOU 


recent .accident and is given an ovation at performances of Louise and Faust. 
Will appear Paris opera March 15th premiere of Massenet’s “‘ Panurge,’’ which 


was written expressly for him. 


A Few Press Reviews:— 


LOUISE 


Boston Globe, Feb. 23, 1913.—Mr. Mar- 
coux gave a magnificent performance, a 
portrait of unbelievable intensity and con- 
viction. It was hard to conceive that this 
man of the last act, broken, weary and 
wretched, wore but a masterful make- 
up and simulated a 
part. All Boston 
rejoices in Mr. 
Marcoux’s restora- 
tion. May his suc- 
cess last night be 
but an omen of all 
that shall come to 
him, 

Boston Herald, 
Feb. 23, 1913.—Mr. 
Marcoux appeared 
for the first time 
since he met with 
an accident on the 
stage. He was 
warmly welcomed. 

Boston Advertis- 
er, Feb. 24, 1913.— 
Mr. Marcoux made 
the father a boldly 
Grew wn finely 
wrought character. 
His performance 
was admirable 


FAUST 
Boston Herald, 
Feb. 27, 1913.—It 


was a pleasure to 
see Mr. Marcoux 
again as Mephisto- 
pheles. The finesse 
and power of the 
admirable actor are 
fully disclosed in 
this rdle. His im- 
personation is as 
commendable for what he refrains from 
doing as for what he does. It was a re- 
lief to see the old conventional business 
discarded, as the running across the 
stage when Martha asks him if he is a 
great traveler. Mr. Marcoux’s originality 
of treatment is: not forced, not extrava- 
gant; it is not laboriously original, 
Boston Post, Feb. 27, 1913.—Mr. Mar- 
coux’s remarkable abilities have been so 
often extolled in these columns that 
repetition is unnecessary now. Suffice it 
to say that few artists, indeed, could have 
taken so many rdéles with such authority 
and distinction; that in Mr. Marcoux Bos- 
ton has witnessed an artist who is un- 
questionably one of the greatest “singing 
actors” of his day; that he has appeared 
oftener than almost any other member of 





VANNI MARCOUX 


the Italian baritone of the Boston 
Opera Company makes farewell ap- 
pearances after recovering from 


the company, and that the Boston public, 
contrary to its customary capriciousness, 
has not wearied of listening to him, 
and has not been disappointed in its 
anticipations of his treatment of new 
roles. Mr. Russell’s engagement of Mr. 
Marcoux and the extended engage- 
ment of Mr. Weingartner have been 
two of the happiest 
features of the 
present opera sea- 
son. 

Boston Journal, 
Feb. 27, 1913.—Mr. 
Marcoux, whose 
numerous admirers 
applauded him en- 
thusiastically and 
sent flowers up to 
him, was never in 
better form. The 
music favors. his 
voice and the melo- 
dramatic character 
of Mephistopheles 
stimulates his art 
in every direction. 
Yet he will best be 
remembered, count- 
ing this season's 
performances, for 
his superb imper- 
sonation of the 
Father in ‘‘Louise.’’ 
He has been one of 
the mainstays of 
the company and 
his return will be 
welcomed. 

Boston Advertis- 
er, Feb. 27, 1913,— 
Marcoux’s Mephis- 
topheles will be re- 
membered as one 
of his distinctive 
successes. When 
he seeks to assert 
his power he is a terrifying figure, some- 
thing more than a man. His play of facial 
expression, his wealth of gesture and of 
pose, and above all his horribly devilish 
laugh, set the seal of histrionic génius on 
his portrayal. 

Boston American, Feb. 27, 1913.—Mar- 
coux as Mephistopheles requires super- 
latives. This is one more triumph for the 
extraordinary singing actor. 


Boston Globe, Feb. 27, 1913.—Mr. Mar- 
coux has added significant detail to his 
Mephistopheles, has shown his intelligence 
and alertness of mind ever to improve and 
diversify. The whole study in makeup and 
action is now a deeply impressive one. 
Mr. Marcoux sang with dramatic spirit 
and again was the skillful colorist of tone. 
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DIPPEL GAVE FOUR NOVELTIES 





Philadelphia Season Ends With “The Barber’’—Increased Patronage 
of Opera in Quaker City Augurs Well for the Future 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 10 South Eighteenth Street, 
* Philadelphia, March 3, 


HE season of the Philadelphia-Chicago 
Opera Company at the local Metro- 
politan, which came to a Close last Tuesday 
evening with the performance of “The Bar- 
ber of Seville,” has, on the whole, been one 
of growing and marked enthusiasm, and, 
financially, of encouraging results. Since 
the return of the organization from Chi- 
cago, for the three weeks and a half con- 
stituting the second half of its season here, 
the attendance has invariably been excellent 
and on a number of occasions so large that 
the seating capacity of the house was ex- 
hausted and all of the available standing 
room called into use. 
New enthusiasm was manifested upon the 


return of Mme. Tetrazzini and Mary Gar- 
den, who were not heard during the first 
half, although their absence in the early 
part was largely obviated by the appearance 
of Titta Rutto, who made a sensational suc- 
cess here, “turning them away” every time 
he sang. It may truthfully be said, how- 
ever, that the success of the past season has 
not depended altogether upon the drawing 
power of the three or four big stars of the 
company, but that the quality of the per- 
formances has on the average been so 
good and the singers for the most part so 
excellent that a high artistic standard has 
been maintained, and at all times something 
to please and give satisfaction provided. 
Not only were many of the standard and 
favorite old operas presented, but General 
Manager Dippel lived up to his promise to 
give several novelties, his list of new pro- 
ductions including Goldmark’s “The Cricket 
on the Hearth,” Zandonai’s ‘‘Cochita,” De 
Krlanger’s “Noel” and Kienzl’s “Le Ranz 
des Vaches” (Kuhreigen). 

The pronounced local success of the 
Kienzl opera was emphasized at its second 
performance last Monday evening, when 
the work, admired especially for the tune- 
ful charm of its score, was given another 
cordial reception, the cast again including 
Dalmorés and Helen Stanley in the leading 


roles, and Mme. De Cisneros, Margaret 
Keyes, Dufranne, Huberdeau, Nicolay, 
Preisch, Mascal, Defrére and Venturini in 


other more or less important parts. At the 
farewell performance on Tuesday evening, 
Tetrazzini appeared for the first time here 
since the early Hammerstein days as Rosina 
in “The Barber of Seville,” acting the girl- 
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ish character in a sprightly manner that 
seemed to have a good deal of spontaneity 
and charmed with its merry exuberance, 
while she executed the florid Rossini music 
with birdlike fluency and sweetness, intro- 





—Photo by Matzene 


Aristodemo Giorgini as “Edgardo”—A 
Philadelphia-Chicago Opera Company 
Tenor Who Made a Pronouncedly 
Favorable Impression This Season 


ducing in the music lesson scene an intri- 
cate waltz by Luigi Venzano, which was 
new here, and which she sang so beauti- 
fully, with such a dazzling display of 
colorature facility, that the applause in- 
duced her to repeat it entire. The Figaro of 
Mario Sammarco was in all respects an 
interpretation of such great excellence as 
to demand the highest praise. Without once 
becoming the buffoon, Sammarco invested 
the part with the spirit of true comedy, 
while the mellow richness and stirring 
resonance of his voice gave delight in every 


measure. Sammarco has been one of the 
enduring favorites since the opening of the 
Metropolitan by Hammerstein, and this sea- 
son he has further increased his hold upon 
the admiration and esteem of local opera 
goers. 

Also of notable excellence in Tuesday 
night’s performance was the work of Aris- 
todemo Giorgini, as Count Almaviva, this 
new Italian tenor, who was chosen as the 
season’s singing companion for Tetrazzini, 
proving that the extent of his artistic abil- 
ity had by no means been revealed in his 
previous interpretation of Edgardo in 
“Lucia” and Alfredo in “Traviata,” excel- 
lent as they were—his delivery of the Ros- 
sini music, which demands a voice of un- 
usual range and flexibility being dis- 
tinguished by admirable ease, fluency and 
expressiveness. Giorgini’s voice is a true 
lyric tenor, of a volume sufficient even for 
dramatic effects, and in quality of rare 
sweetness and sympathy. He has also the 
advantage of a good appearance and a 
manly, energetic and _— straightforward 
method of acting that places him in this re- 
spect also far above the average operatic 
tenor. Giorgini’s return next season means 
that he will find a cordial welcome await- 
ing him, as he has already established him- 
self as a favorite. One must also give sin- 
cere praise to Henri Scott for his very ad- 
mirably impersonated and ably — sung 
Basilio, the versatile talent of this local 
basso being revealed with new emphasis at 
almost every appearance and _ decidedly 
meritorious as a comedy portrayal, and also 
well sung was the Dr. Bartolo of Vittorio 
Trevisan, a buffo of noticeable ability. 
Audisio, as Fiorello, also made a good im- 
pression, and Louise Berat made the most 
of limited opportunities as Berta. <A fea- 
ture of the performance was the instrumen- 
tal portion, which was furnished by mem- 
bers of the Philadelphia Orchestra, the 
company’s musicians being needed for the 
performance of “Kuhreigen” in New York. 
Perosio conducted and the orchestral work 
was notable for its richness, delicacy and 
refinement, there being no cause for com- 
plaint, as many times when the regular 
operatic orchestra plays, of the loudness 
of tone that often keeps the voices of the 
singers from being adequately heard. The 
chorus also, on Tuesday evening, was a bor- 
rowed one, the few singers required coming 
from the New York Metropolitan, all the 
chorus people of the local company being 
needed over there in the performance of the 
Kienzl opera. 

There has been this season—particularly 
during the latter half of the local com- 
pany’s engagement—a noticeable revival of 
that interest which was manifested when 
Hammerstein first made operatic perform- 
ances by a resident organization a regular 
and important thing. The spirit of anima- 
tion which indicates a general interest in 
what is going on at the Metropolitan has 
been felt, “the opera” once more being a 
general and popular topic of conversation, 
and the indications are that the deficit will 
be much smaller than last year. In fact, 
Andreas Dippel, general manager of the 
company, and FE. T. Stotesbury, who as- 
sumes the responsibility of making up the 
annual shortage, are said to believe that in 
a few years we may have grand opera on 
a paying basis. Much has been done to 
make the performances so attractive that 
generous patronage would be the natural 
result. The new operas and the old favor- 
ites have made up a répertoire well calcu- 
lated to suit all tastes, and in addition to 
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CYRANO 


Opera in Four Acts 
By WALTER DAMROSCH 


Book by W. J. HENDERSON, after the Drama by Edmond Rostand 
Price, Vocal Score net $4.00 


N Cyrano, Mr. Damrosch has created a noble and stirring romantic 
score, finding his inspiration in a libretto adapted, with genuine 
literary taste and a fine instinct for dramatic effect, from Rostand’s 

The French romanticist’s beautiful verses, translated 

by Mr. Henderson, have called forth from the composer lyric melodies 

of the tenderest and most winning charm, as well as martial ballads 
like that in the first act, which Cyrano sings during his duel with 
de Guiche, and the rousing song with chorus, “We Are the Gascony 

There are also some capital songs of a humorous turn, 


notably the “Almond Cheese-Cake Song.” 


_G. SCHIRMER (Inc.), 3 East 43d St., New York 
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the new singers already named we have 
heard for the first time such fine artists 
as Helen Stanley, an American soprano, 
who has scored a notable success; Mme. 
Claussen, the Swedish contralto, who has 
made a profound impression; Tarquinia 
Tarquini, who won admiration in the title 
role of “Conchita,” being heard in no other; 
Ruby Heyl, a talented young contralto; 
Leon Campagnola, a French tenor of dis- 
tinguished ability; Kurt Schoenert, an ex- 
cellent German tenor, and Georges Mascal, 
a baritone, whose work in one small role in- 
dicated that he needs only the opportunity 
to prove his worth. With Tetrazzini, Mary 
Garden, Carolina White, Alice Zeppilli, 
Eleanor de Cisne ros, Maggie Teyte, Jenny 
Dufau, Jane Osborn-Hannah, Mabel Reigel- 
man, Marie Cavan, Louise Berat, Margaret 
Keyes, Helen Warrum, Adele Legard, Elsa 
Garrette, Alice Eversm: in, Minnie Egener, 
Dalmorés, Sammarco, Scott, Huberdeau, 
Dufranne, Crabbe, Daddi, Whitehill, Warn- 
ery, Rossi, Nicolay, Trevisan, Preisch, Or- 
sati, Venturini and others the company has 
not lacked for singers popular in former 
seasons, while the first weeks were made 
notable by the appearances of Titta Ruffo, 
who has been engaged to return for the 
whole of next season. During the first 
part of the season Giovanni Zenatello, 
tenor, and Maria Gay, contralto, leading 
members of the Boston Opera Company, 
appeared here in several roles, and during 
the ten weeks’ absence of the local com- 
pany in Chicago a series of notable Tues- 
day evening performances was given by 
the organization from the New York 
Metropolitan, which, on Tuesday evening, 
March 25, will pay us one more visit, giv- 
ing a supplementary performance to make 
up for that postponed from December 31, 
1912. This will bring the local opera sea- 
son definitely to an end until the return of 
the Philadelphia-Chicago company next 
Fall. Artuur L. Tuprs. 


George Fergusson Not to Tour America 
Next Season 
BerLin, Feb. 12. 


culated reports, 
Scotch-American 


Contrary to widely cir 
George Fergusson, the 
baritone, will not tour 








\merica next season. We are authorized 

by Mr, Fergusson to make this statement 

final and definite. 2 ae E 
YSAYE AND MALKIN ARE 


HEARD IN JOINT RECITAL 


Great Enthusiasm Aroused in Carnegie 
Hall by the Violinist and the Pianist. 


N. Y. AMERICAN.—Eugene Ysaye, vio 
linist, and Manfred Malkin, pianist, shared 
honors at a_ recital yesterday afternoon in 
Carnegie Hall. tjoth gave splendid exhibi 
tious, and the audience was aroused to great 
enthusiasm througbout. 


WORLD. — Among yesterday’s music 
events the recital given by Ysaye, the violin 
ist, and Manfred Malkin, pianist, in Car- 
negie Llall deserves a high place because of 
the standard attained by the artists in their 
several performances. 

Malkin, in a Chopin group, and the diffi 
cult Carnaval of Schumann, again proved him- 
self a thorough musician. His work. was re- 
plete with color, expression and feeling. 

BROOKLYN EAGLE.—Ysaye, the Bel- 
gian violinist, and Manfred Malkin, a young 
pianist, were heard in joint recital yesterday 
afternoon in Carnegie Hall. Mr. Malkin plays 
with brilliant technique and _ singing tone, 
and works to his climaxes with a true under 
standing. He proved a= delightful Chopin 
player, giving ‘“‘Etude Opus 25, No. 7’ and 
“Scherzo B Minor,’’ most pleasingly, and 
added an encore by the same composer. ‘‘Car- 
naval, Op. 9,"’ by Schumann, with its 
many movements and changes of time, taxes 
the resources of the most proficient artists, 
but Mr. Malkin had no difficulty in meeting 
its requirements, giving the whole number 
brilliantly. He was rewarded with numerous 
reealls and gave two encores. 

NEW YORK STAATS-ZEITUNG.— 
Mr. Ysaye, violinist, and Mr. Malkin, pianist, 
appeared in a joint recital at Carnegie Hall 
before a very large audience. 

The pianist, Mr. Malkin, showed himself to 
be an artist of refinement, as well as a 
pianist to whom technic presents no diffi- 
culties. 



















MAESTRO FERNANDO 


TANARA 


of the Metropolitan Opera Company 


Teacher and Coach of the 
World’s Greatest Artists: 


Tamagno, Caruso, Bonci, Zenatello, Edmond 
Clement, Slezak, Martin, Jadlowker, Bassi, 


Karl Jérn, Geraldine Farrar, Emmy Destinn, 
Johanna Gadski, Alma Gluck, Frances Alda, 
Louise Homer, de Cisneros, Marie Rappold. 
Scotti, Titta Ruffo, Amato, Dinh Gilly, An- 
cona, Sammarco, Didur, de Segurola, Gris- 
wold, Rothier, Hinshaw, ete 


has opened a School of 


BEL CANTO 
where he will teach 
Voice Placement, Classical Inter- 
pretation of Old and Modern 
Italian and French Grand Opera 
Thorough pre paration for 
the Stage 


Address: 
Residence Studio, Hotel Ansonia, 
New York City 
or Von Ende School of Music, 
58 W. 00th St., New York City 


or insatitute of Mauasical Art 
Claremort Ave., New York 
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Record-Breaking BONCI in New 
Audience for cA York City 


Two hundred chairs arranged at the last moment on the 
stage to seat his admirers and several hundred 




















people turned away. 


The Audience lined Forty-Third Street to 
the Hippodrome corner and hung like flies 
to the walls of Aeolian Hall to hear the 
wonderful little man.—N. Y. Evening Sun. 














WHAT THE PRESS THINKS: 


Besides his major selections Signor Bonci sang in spirited fashion ‘“‘Bar- 
". Y. TRIBUNE. carola’”’ (Rossini), ‘“Voce e Notte’? (De Curtis) and ‘“‘Occhi Turchini’ (Denza), 


Alessandro Bonci, whose mastery of the art of bel canto has ever been a deserving several thunderous ovations. 


delight to those who love what is best in the art of song, gave a recital, his first 
this season, last night in Aeolian Hall. To the credit of the New York public N. Y. PRESS 
be it said that the audience was the largest that has yet been drawn to the new . ° 


concert hall, nearly two hundred people being seated on the stage. Whenever Alessandro Bonci sings in concert here one wonders why his 


Bonei's epening Sumber was Ponchielli’s “Cielo @ Mar,” which Mr. Bonel talents are not enlisted by the Metropolitan Opera Company, for, after all, he is 

ee we yg enema , , _ a quite unrivaled among tenors of his type. Such thoughts, no doubt, were shared 

Aan pouring ar. monet sang pint hess Stanlan songs wees quite Gelicacy and by many of last night’s record-breaking gathering in Aeolian Hall—a throng 

aw ee oe a oar mane ‘rom Prchrcseround amore,” oo «ie that occupied not only every regular seat in the house and much of the standing 
Racconto from ‘‘La Bohéme. The audience was enthusiastic. room, but also a large part of the stage. 

It was an unusual crowd which greeted the little tenor in his first entrance 

N. Y. TIMES. with a demonstration that lasted several minutes, for it included a large number 

: : : of professional artists, such as Lucrezia Bori, Andres de Segurola and others 

In the evening Mr. Alessandro Bonci,who has been making a long tour, gave a of the Metropolitan Opera Company; Eugen Ysaye, Victor Herbert and the 

ConETS 1S SOURS TNS Ween AD eohbert egenpetiy Gh the Rags of an 66-taet- members of the Flonzaley Quartet, and a host of boisterous Italianissimi as 

ane ee OS een, well, some of whom stood on their chairs to command a better view of the 

It attracted an enormous audience, one that had to be bestowed in part stage. 


on the stage. Mr. Bonci sang a couple of operatic airs (‘‘Cielo e Mar’’ from ‘‘La 

Gioconda” and ‘‘Che Gelida Manina’’ from ‘‘La Bohéme’’) and a couple of oper- Lage ages F ‘ge Maks: eagle pie 

atic duets from ‘‘Marta” and ‘‘L’Elisir d’Amore”; also three Italian songs Gioconda.’’ He warmed up to his task and showed his familiar excellencies 
. y i ) c . : : ere “ _— ~ 4 

His voice was employed with the fine skill, taste and finish of style that are of voice production and diction — 5 group of a by De Curtis, Denza and 

well remembered Rossini. Of course, his final number, the Che Gelida Manina, from La 

Bohéme,” stirred up applause. Roberto Francini played the piano accompani- 


Bonci was at his best in his first selection, the ‘‘Cielo e Mar,’’ from ‘‘La 


ments. 


N. Y. EVENING POST. 


Not only was the audience large, but it was unusually enthusiastic and deter- N. Y. AMERICAN. 
mined to show the tenor that he has not been forgotten. 

Signor Bonei was in excellent form, and New York audiences well know what 
that is. He has been regarded for years as an exponent of the best style of 
Italian bel canto, and he has lost none of his right to claim that he understands 
the perfect technical use of the human voice. His part on the programme seemed 
short, but he was obliged to add many encores. 


After a long series of successful appearances in distracted Mexico, Ales- 
sandro Bonci, that master of bel canto, came back to New York Saturday and 
gave his only song recital of the season at Aeolian Hall. 

The audience filled the orchestra, the balcony and the stage, which had 
been so arranged as to seat quite two hundred admirers of the Italian tenor. 


Mr. Bonci’s contribution included the popular “Cielo e Mar,’’ from ‘‘La 
Gioconda,’”’ which he interpreted with lovely style and finish. His singing was 


N. Y. EVENING WORLD. throughout a delightful object lesson, and caused the usual outburts of enthu- 


Alessandro Bonci, the distinguished Italian tenor, made what is said to be siasm. 

his only appearance in New York this season on Saturday night at Aeolian 

Hall. EVENING MAIL. 
He succeeded in packing the house to capacity, some two hundred persons 


finding places on the stage. One of the musical features of the season occurred Saturday evening in 


In the *‘Cielo e Mar” from ‘‘La Gioconda,”’ in the “Che Gelida Manina”’ from Aeolian Hall when Alessandro Bonci, the tenor, gave a recital to a large 
“La Bohéme,” in a group of Italian songs, and in duets with a coloratura audience. 
soprano who assisted him, he displayed all the rich gifts of art and voice to Mr. Bonci’s voice was in an unusually excellent condition. 
which he accustomed us during his engagements at the Manhattan and Metro- ol such power, color and mastery of the smallest 
: P . P lever 3 . s y s =r, as xf > Smaiues 
politan Opera Houses and in recitals of previous years. It was a treat to hear Never has Bonci shown } P : : i 
detail. His mere tone production was the most glorious example of singing that 


him again. 
New York has ever heard. 


MORNING TELEGRAPH. EVENING GLOBE. 


All the memories of the many operatic successes Alessandro Bonci scored 


here in seasons past as a member of both the Metropolitan and Manhattan An audience that taxed the seating capacity of Aeolian Hall and overflowed 


on to the stage heard Mr. Bonci’s concert Saturday night. This concert has been 


companies were revived last night when the portly tenor, who escaped from / a , ‘ 

Mexico with his laurels undamaged by the federal and rebel artillery, sang the advertised as the famous tenor’s only appearance in New York this season. 

“‘Racconto di Rodolfo’ from ‘‘Bohéme’’ and ‘Cielo e Mar’’ from ‘“‘Gioconda” last Let us hope such will not be the case. “Cielo e Mar’”’ from La Gioconda” and 

night in Aeolian Hall to an audience 80 per cent. of which had heard him in “Che Gelida Manina” from ‘‘La Bohéme’’ were the two opera airs set down for 
Mr. Bonci on the programme, and he sang them with his beautiful art. 


those and many other favorite works. 








Management HAENSEL & JONES Aeolian Hall, New York 
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VIENNA SEEKS BERLIN CONDUCTOR 





Leo Blech Wanted as Successor to Bruno Walter but His Accept- 
ance of the Post Is Unlikely—Americans Galore in the Music 


of Berlin 


European Bureau of Musical America, 
Neue Winterfeldstrasse 30, 
Berlin, February 12, 1913. 


EPORTS have it that Director Gregor, 

of the Vienna Royal Opera, is trying 

his best to induce the Berlin kapellmeister, 
Leo Blech, to accept an engagement as 
first conductor at the Yienna Opera in 
place of the recently departed Bruno Wal- 
ter, who was won away by the Munich 
Opera. Opera conductors seem to be in 
great demand in Europe at the present 
time. We are going through something 
like a conductors’ crisis. Similar crises in 
some branches of musical activities have 


been recurring for years. Some time ago, 
tenors were a great rarity; then basses 
were not as plentiful as they might have 
been; later, we experienced a dearth of 
coloratura sopranos and recently baritones 
have been in demand. As a result of the 
desire of many mezzo-sopranos and con- 
traltos to become dramatic sopranos, a 
great need for contraltos is predicted for 
the near future, but at present the con- 
ductors represent the chiet consideration. 

‘The engagement of Leo Blech for Vienna 
seems very doubtful, notwithstanding the 
fact that Gregor has been negotiating 
with Count von Huelsen relative to the 
possible acquisition of a number of oper- 
atic artists for Vienna. Herein he seems 
to have been successful merely in the case 
of the contralto, Fraulein Ober, of Berlin, 
and one of the many tenors engaged for 
the Berlin institution, who, however, has 
not yet appeared here. 

Several weeks ago we spoke of the debut 
of a King Clark pupil, Fredy Juel, a so- 
prano possessed of excellent vocal material 
and musicianship. At her concert in 
Klindworth-Scharwenka Hall on Thursday 
we gained a like favorable impression, plus 
the desire that Miss Juel might treat her 
tone with somewhat greater concentration. 
Miss Juel interpreted a program of Schu- 
bert songs with praiseworthy care and 
conscientiousness. 

It was very regrettable that such an 
artist as the French violinist, Lucien Duro- 
soir, should not have had a larger audi- 
ence at his concert in Klindworth- 
Scharwenka Hall on Friday evening. He 
most certainly deserved it. Durosoir is a 
splendid virtuoso, perhaps rather too much 
so in the strict sense of the appellation. 
His technic, always reliable, is at times 
even astounding. But wherein this typical 
representative of French artists excels is 
in his dash and temperament, which are at 
all times governed by a rare artistic taste. 
M. Durosoir knows how to captivate his 
audience, at times, possibly, sadulging in 
something like “grand stand play.” Still, 
with the Wieniawski concerto in D Minor, 
an artist such as he is able to accomplish 
much that one more profound, and there- 
fore better able to elucidate the Beethoven 
C Minor Sonata, could have done. 

A Conductor from Barcelona 

Sefior J. Lamote de Grignon came from 
Barcelona, Spain, where he is the con- 
ductor of the Orchestra Sinfonica, to give 
a concert of his own compositions last 
Monday in the Philharmonie with the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. The products of his 
pen proved rather modest. They are pleas- 
ing airs for the most part, being based on 
Andalusian and Catalonian folksongs, 
which possess a certain fascination for 
those of romantic sentiment. but they are 
not to be taken very seriously. As trans 
criptions, on the other hand, we are in- 
clined to accord these works a_ higher 
place, for de Grignon seems a fairly clever 
orchestrator. The “Poéme romantique,” for 
baritone and orchestra, is a soothing, sim- 
ple romantic melody, never inspiring, but 
never irritatingly eccentric. It must be 
confesed that such simplicity in music 
acts as a beneficial antidote for the abun- 
dance of mannerisms meant to represent 1n- 
dividuality to-day. This impression was to 
no small extent also due to the excellent 
interpretation of the baritone part by Wil- 
helm Guttmann, whose natural and ar- 
tistic style of singing, combined with splen- 
did vocal material, made a most favorable 
impression. Three songs, two with piano 
accompaniment and one with orchestra, 
were effectively interpreted by the con- 
cert soprano, Charlotte Boerlage-Reyers. 
The singer’s superb voice was again in evi- 
dence, but also a not always flawless tone 
production. 

On the same evening we heard the young 
pianist, Lydia Hoffmann, in Blithner Hall, 
in a joint recital with the violinist, Anna 
Hegner. The evening was too far ad- 
vanced for us to judge of the work of the 
violinist. The pianist, who, I believe, is a 


pupil of Alberto Jonas, played the Brahms 
B Flat Major Concerto in a manner calling 
forth universal esteem, and that, justly. 
Miss Hoffmann has evidently compre- 
hended the beautiful soul of this composi- 
tion. And as she possesses an admirably 
elastic technic and the natural, artistic 
taste with which to demonstrate what she 
feels, the hearer was treated to a rendition 
of the superb work such as is not often 
heard even from artists far more famous. 

There was a double force of conductors 
for the occasion in Messrs. Weismann and 





Florence Macbeth, an American Singer, 
Who Has Captivated European Con- 
cert Audiences 


Werner. Herr Weismann conducted his 
own Concerto in D Minor for violin and 
orchestra. 


American Singer Making Conquests 


Florence Macbeth is the name of a young 
American singer from the West, who, ac- 
cording to numerous reports, is destined 
to acquire an international reputation be- 
fore long. Miss Macbeth is but twenty-two 
years old, pretty as a picture and seems to 
have conquered the hearts of the European 
public. She made her début in Ostende, 
appearing twice in the concerts of the Kur- 
saal. Then she was immediately en- 
gaged for the concerts of the La- 
moureux Orchestra in Scheveningen, under 
Camille Chevillard. Only recently she has 
been appearing as a guest in Germany. At 
the Philharmonic concert in Dresden she 
made such a sensational success with her 
rendition of the two coloratura arias from 
Mozart’s “Entfihrung” and _ Delibes’s 
“Lakmé,” that Count von Seebach, the In- 
tendant of the Dresden Royal Upera, forth- 
with offered her a five years’ engagement 
under the most auspicious terms. Is not 
there a chance here for some of our 
American managers? 

The salaries paid by the management of 
the Grand Opera in Cairo, Egypt, are such 
that the services of the first artists of the 
Scala in Milan and the Paris Grand Opera 
are being secured. This year Bertha 
Soyer, of the Paris Opéra, is the star of 
the Egyptian opera season, which thus far 
has been devoted to works by Saint-Saéns, 
Puccini and Wagner. 


Richard Singer’s Concert 


BERLIN, Feb. 14.—The third of a series 
of piano concerts by Richard Singer, de- 
voted to the piano concerto since the time 
of Liszt, was the event in Blithner Hall 
last evening. The artist was assisted by 
the Bliithner Orchestra under Sam Franko, 
who took the place of Edmund von Straus, 
who, at the last moment, was called upon 
to conduct the orchestra for the concert of 
Hermann Jadlowker in the Philharmonie. 
Leo Blech. who had originally been an- 


nounced, was required at the Royal Opera. 


for the gala performance in commemora- 
tion of the betrothal of the Princess Vic- 
toria Luise. 

Richard Singer appeared to mé to be an 
artist of pre-eminently musical rather than 
distinctively pianistic attainments. How- 
ever, Massenet’s Concerto in E Flat, which 
I heard, is scarcely conducive to an effective 


demonstration of one’s pianistic ability. 
This work, composed during the last half 
of the last century, is pronouncedly dry, 
not very difficult and by no means devoid 
ot reminiscences. The redeeming feature 
is the orchestration, which in all its sim- 
plicity, reveals more genuine inspiration 
and artistry than the piano part. Sam 
Franko accomplished the ungrateful task 
of conducting the work at a moment’s 
notice very creditably. The remainder of 
the program comprised César Franck’s 
‘Les Djinns” and the Concerto in C Minor 
of Saint-Saens, 

Frederic Warren, the American tenor and 
singing teacher of Berlin, will be heard in 
concert in Hanover on March 3. On 
March 8 Mr, Warren sings in Halle and is 
booked for Dresden for the 15th of the 
same month. His Berlin concert has been 
announced for March 27. 

A recital for the benefit of Desire Paque, 
the Belgian composer, was given in the 
American Woman’s Club on February Io. 
Besides a well-received quartet of Paque 
songs the choral “The Blue Chamber’ of 
Arthur Fickenscher was given and, as on 
the occasion of its first production, scored 
a great success. The artists were the 
Loewensohn Quartet and Mrs. Ficken- 
scher’s Ladies’ Chorus with the following 
soloists: Mrs. Romeo Frick, Frau Feder- 
hof-Moeller and Herr Zupenc. The mon- 
etary result of this recital was 500 marks. 


Kaiser Honors Margarete Ober 


BERLIN, Feb. 16.—Margarete Ober, the 
mezzo soprano of the Berlin Royal Opera, 
who has been engaged for the New York 
Metropolitan beginning next November, 
has just been especially distinguished by the 
Kaiser. Her contract with the Royal Op- 
era expires in the Fall of this year. At 
the special wish of the Emperor, however, 
she has consented to remain a member of 
the royal institution for the entire coming 
season, so that she will continue in her en- 
gagement with the Berlin Royal Opera, 
even though singing at the Metropolitan 
and apnvearing in Berlin only before and 
after her New York activities, 

Bayreuth has decided to replace its pres- 
ent Brinnhilde with a younger artist, and 
Frau Borghild Bryn-Langaard has _ been 
chosen, ‘The career of this singer has been 
decidedly out ‘of the ordinary. Born in 
Norway she entered the household of the 
London Chief of Police as governess. Her 
magnilicent voice attracted so much atten- 
tion that she was presented to the directors 
of the Covent Garden Opera and sang there 
after a hearing by Hans Richter. During 
the present season Frau Bryn-Langaard 
will be heard as a guest in twenty-four per- 
formances at the Royal Opera of Buda- 
Pesth, 

Auguste Lachmund, a young American 
coloratura soprano who graduated in Berlin 
from the school of Frau Nicklass-Kemp- 
ner, who is also the teacher of Frieda 
Hempel, the present coloratura prima 
donna at the Metropolitan, attracted such 
attention at her recent début that the new 
direction of the Hamburg Opera forthwith 
engaged her for five years. 

Elizabeth Boehm van Endert, whose con- 
tract with the Berlin Royal Opera expires 
with the conclusion of the present season, 
will henceforth devote herself exclusively 
to guest operatic performances and to con- 
certs. 

Erna Denera has just renewed her con- 
tract with the Berlin Royal Opera for 
another five years. The Intendant, Count 
von Huelsen, had made the nopular artist 
an unusually flattering offer, a lengthy 
leave of absence for a possible American 
engagement being provided for in the con- 
tract. 

Melanie Kurt, the dramatic soprano of 
the Berlin Royal Opera, who has been en- 
gaged for the New York Metropolitan for 
beginning the season of 1914-15, has been 
requested to sing Kundry in Italian at the 
Scala in Milan. 

Thomas Beecham has been encouraged 
by his success in London to present the 
“Rosenkavalier” to Parisians for the first 
time on July 4. Eight performances of the 
“Rosenkavalier” and four of “Elektra” are 
planned for this Paris season in the Thé- 
atre des Champs Elysées. Mr. Beecham 
will probably take his own orchestra to 
Paris. 

Kniupfer’s Royal Admirers 

Paul Knupfer, the splendid German basso 
who recently created such a sensation in 
London as Ochs von Lerchenau in the “Ro- 
senkavalier,” has gained many admirers in 
England, including the Royal Family. 
After he had completed his engagement 
with Beecham and had returned to Berlin 
the King and Queen, not knowing that 
Knipfer had departed, announced their in- 
tention of attending the performance at 
Covent Garden on the evening following 
and hearing Knipfer in the part he had 
created in Berlin. The result was that 
Knipfer when he arrived in Berlin was 
compelled to take the next train back to 
London so as not to disannoint his royal 
auditors. It seems surprising that this 
artist has never been heard in America, for 





he is certainly one of the best in Germany. 

That famous artists may draw a large in- 
come in Europe as well as in America 
is proved by the case of Dalmorés. With 
his “Lohengrin” in Bayreuth several years 
ago this singer made a name for himseli 
in Germany and has since then been one 
of the artists most in demand. However, 
Mr. Dippel has always managed to retain 
him for the Chicago Opera. Dalmorés’s 
absence from Europe has naturally in- 
creased the prevalent interest for him here 
and a contract merely requiring his signa- 
ture to go into effect otfers him half a 
million francs for a series of guest per- 
formances in Europe, comprising 128 eve- 
nings, during the season of 1913 to 1914. 

The management of the Royal Opera of 
Buda-esth has succeeded in presenting a 
veritable bouquet of coloratura prima 
donnas to its opera goers. The stagione 
was opened with Frieda Hempel in Octo- 
ber. Then, in quick succession, the follow- 
ing guests were heard: Selma Kurz, Gra- 
ziella Pareto, Barientus and the young 
American star, Florence Macbeth, men- 
tioned previously in this correspondence. 
A further guest engagement, comprising six 
evenings, 1s booked for Frieda Hempel 
after her return from America. 


American in Hamburg Opera 


Bennet Challis, a native American, has 
been engaged as first baritone for the Ham- 
burg Opera. Challis has sung in opera in 
Italy for a number of years. Recently he 
sang for Siegfried Wagner in Bayreuth 
and was advised by him to make his career 
in Germany, where there is a dearth of 
good baritones at present. Challis has been 
chosen to sing the Dutchman in the coming 
Bayreuth Festival. 

The opera “Colonel Chabert,’ in spite of 
its doubtful success here, has gone the 
rounds of a large number of German op- 
era houses and is to be brought out as the 
lirst novelty at the Covent Garden Opera 
in London on April 21. Mr. Dippel of Chi- 
cago has acquired the rights for the pro- 
duction of the work in America. 

A conductor very much in demand is Al- 
fred Coates, first Kapellmeister of the 
Royal Opera in St. Petersburg. While the 
Vienna public and press wefe reproaching 
Director Gregor of the Vienna Royal Opera 
for negotiating with Coates, for an engage- 
ment as conductor at the Vienna Opera, the 
St. Petersburg Intendantur very quietly 
doubled the salary of Coates so as 
to retain his services for St, Petersburg for 
several years to come. In spite of having 
been born in London Coates’s. nationality is 
Russian, After finally having been granted 
the necessary leave of absence, Mr. Coates 
is now booked to conduct in London, Paris, 
Serlin, Rome, Brussels and Vienna. 


“Parsifal’’ at Royal Opera 


Under the pledge of secrecy it is being 
reported all over Berlin that the Royal 
Opera here has decided to give seven con- 
secutive performances of ‘“Parsifal” the 
lirst week in January of next year. 

As a result of its ever-growing business 
relations the opera and theatrical agency 
of Norbert Salter, which effects most of 
the engagements for the Metropolitan Op- 
era Company of New York, has deemed it 
advisable to become incorporated with the 
theatrical agency of Otto Mertens. Mr. 
Mertens was for several years director with 
Gregor of the Berliner Komische Oper. 

Phadrig Ago’n, the new prima donna, 
mentioned in a previous issue, who in- 
cidentally is a pupil of the Berlin singing 
teacher, Franz Proschowsky, recently met 
with extraordinary success in Hamburg, 
where her guest appearance as Carmen 
aroused both the public and press to a de- 
gree of enthusiasm not often witnessed in 
this cosmopolitan but very conservative 
city. 

Marie von Goertz, another Proschowsky 
pupil, is announced for a “lieder abend” in 
Beethoven Hall in April. Kay Bendix, the 
son of the Scandinavian composer, Victor 
Bendix, who is also a Proschowsky pupil, 
will give an evening of his father’s songs, 
Loewe ballads and several comparatively 
unknown Schubert sgngs in Klindworth- 
Scharwenk Hall on March 29. Mr. Pro- 
schowsky is also very proud of the work 
of his pupil, Meta Ling, who sang in sxo- 
lian Hall, London, on February 10, with 
unquestioned success. ; 


Two young American singers who have 
gained splendid recognition in opera and 
concerts in Germany are Else K. Lyon, of 
the Posen Opera, and Clara Lent. The 
success of a young opera singer is certainly 
not to be questioned when, as in the case 
of Miss Lyon, a large number of opera 
lovers request the management through one 
of the principal critics of Posen to put 
“Samson et Dalila” on the boards with 
Miss Lyon as Dalila. Miss Lent, who re- 
cently was heard in concert in Berlin, is 
spoken of in the Berliner Neuesten Nach- 
richten’ as an artistic personage of charm 
whose excellent .schooling was in evidence 
in Italian arias and German and French 
songs. O. P. Jaco. 
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THE BEGINNING OF THE END 

The recent conviction of William Geppert, editor of 
The Musical Courier Extra, who was indicted with Marc 
A. Blumenberg, presideat of the Musical Courier Com- 
pany, and who has been found guilty of blackmail and 
conspiracy to ruin a prominent concern in the piano 
industry in Chicago, brought out revelations of the 
most extraordinary character. 

This is not a case where men owning and directing 
newspapers have, perhaps, transgressed the line of fair 
and honest criticism in order to obtain business or ad- 
vertising for their journals, but where an attempt was 
made to obtain, under threats and defamatory articles, 
large sums of money, irrespective of any adequate 
consideration whatever. In the evidence it appeared 
that when the employee, selected by Marc A. Blumen- 
berg and William Geppert to go to Chicago and de- 
mand $50,000 from the piano house in question, stated 
that the proposed trip was very distasteful, Blumenberg 
replied: “Matters of that kind are of almost daily 
occurrence with me. You are not afraid of a mere 
name or a phrase are you, because somebody chooses 
to call it blackmag#l? It is not necessarily blackmail. 
Why, you know that I stand back of you with this 
whole organizatior. You are absolutely safe!” 

Here we have proof of the identification ot “the man 
higher up” who inspired and conducted the attempt at 
extortion. 

The trial has attracted attention all over the country. 
Accounts of it have appeared in the leading New York, 
Chicago and other papers. 

That the exposure has been so long delayed is due to 
the fact that the men who conduct such operations are 
very shrewd and generally work through agents, so that 
it is difficult to catch them, besides which the legal 
prosecution of such crimes involves an endless amount 


In the case at 


of labor. much time and vast expense. 





issue the conviction was secured largely through the 
evidence of two former employees of the Musical 
Courier Co. 

The discouraging feature in the case is that Marc A. 
Rlvumenberg, the head and front of the Musical Courier 
Co., keeps himself in Paris, outside the jurisdiction of 
the United States Courts. There he lives at his ease, 
rides around in his automobile, while his associate is 
left to face the music alone. 

His was the master mind that planned the operations. 
He was the man who would have profited most by 
-hem. 

As the evidence which convicted William Geppert 
was equally strong with regard to Mare A. Blumenberg, 
who was indicted with him, Mr. Blumenberg may evade 
the judgment of the courts by keeping out of the 
country, but he cannot evade the judgment of public 
opinion. 

The exposure will clear the air in the musical world 
here and abroad. It has shown that we have laws which 
when they are appealed to can be relied upon to protect 
the community and that there are district attorneys, 
juries and judges who will do their duty and see that 


they are enforced. 





AMERICAN MUSICAL CONGRESS IN 10915 


MusicaL AMERICA last week published a telegram 
from Mrs. Jason Walker, of the National Federation 
of Musical Clubs, in which she explained the plan for 
an American Musical Congress, to be held in 1915 in 
Los Angeles, at the Biennial of the Federation, which 
will occur in that year. This plan, Mrs. Walker points 
out, would conflict with the plan proposed by Charles 
Wakefield Cadman for a similar congress in San Fran- 
cisco at the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 

Mrs. Walker urges the status of the Federation and 
its career for a number of years as a promoter of 
American musical development as reasons for pre- 
ferring the Federation plan to the one proposed by 
Mr. Cadman. 

Mr. Cadman’s proposition forced a premature state- 
ment of the Federation’s plans. Such an occurrence 
would probably have been unavoidable in any case, for 
a matter as much alive and in the air as this one is 
bound to find expression from many sources, especially 
just preceding such a nationally representative event 
as the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 

It is well that the whole matter should be brought 
up for public discussion. It may be that the greatest 
good will be accomplished by letting the Federation 
have such a congress in Los Angeles and adopting a 
liberal policy—even a systematically progressive one— 
with regard to American compositions on the musical 
programs of the exposition in San Francisco. 

Congresses and conventions held at expositions are 
sometimes entirely swallowed up and lost in them. 





CHICAGO ORCHESTRA CHANGES NAME 

Reflection upon the causes which have led the Theo- 
dore Thomas Orchestra to change its name to the 
“Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Founded by Theodore 
Thomas,” brings up an interesting fact with regard to 
certain forces which are at work shaping the conditions 
of American musical life. 

Time was when all musical organizations thought it 
necessary to have such a name as “Euterpe” or “Phil- 
harmonia.” This was at a time when matters of art 
had come at no point to touch civic or municipal inter- 
ests. With the development of symphony orchestras 
and a recognition of the renown which they could 
bring to their cities these orchestras have almost uni- 
versally been named after their own cities. 

The present change of name implies a recognition of 
the fact that any other orchestra taking the name 
“Chicago Symphony Orchestra” would be generally 
regarded as representing the city, while making the 
original orchestra seem like a special organization. 

The change of name of the Theodore Thomas Or- 
chestra makes us realize vividly that a city is bigger 
than any one man, however great. 





American Opera a Tender Plant 
[Richard Aldrich in New York Times] 

In starting the policy of giving an opportunity to 
American composers to present their operas under the 
most favorable circumstances, the management of the 
Metropolitan Opera House has done a thing that may 
be of immeasurable value to native art. But the results. 
even counting in the results of the latest attempt, show 
that American operatic art is still a plant of very ten- 
der and uncertain growth, * * * It is in the matter 
of method, technic, the instinctive appreciation of what 
will and will not “go,” the skilful adaptation of means 
to ends, that the American composer has still to learn. 
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Ernest Schelling as a Prodigy 


One is apt to forget that some of our most promi- 
nent concert artists of to-day were once exploited as 
prodigies. Who recalls Ernest Schelling as a child 
pianist? At the age of four he appeared in public, 
arousing great interest by his skilful playing. The 
photograph reproduced above shows him as he ap- 
peared at that time. 


Farrar—Geraldine Farrar was thirty-one years old on 
Friday, February 28, but as she was scheduled to sing 
in “Manon” at the Metropolitan the following after- 
noon she spent the day very quietly and without especial 
observance. She spent a part of the day singing into 
the phonograph. 


Nordica—Because Adolph Busch, of St. Louis, and 
his wife were too ill to attend her concert last week in 
Los Angeles Mme. Lillian Nordica paid them a visit 
at their home in Pasadena the following day and sang 
for them many of the selections they would have heard 
at the concert. 


Martin—Irederic Martin, the American concert and 
oratorio basso, is making a record this year by appear- 
ing with the Handel and Haydn Society, of Boston, 
three times in one season. He sang the “Messiah” in 
December, a second concert in February and will sing 
the “Creation” in April. 


Ganz—Notable success has been won by Hans Ganz, 
the twenty-three-year old brother of Rudolph Ganz, the 
eminent Swiss pianist, whose first drama has just been 
produced in Munich. The play is said to be a powerful 
modern work and has attracted the attention of press 
and public alike at its performances. 


Austin—Florence Austin while on her Southern tour 
visited a friend who had studied violin under the same 
teachers and at the same time that she was studying. 
Like all “fiddle” cranks, the two spent almost all of one 
morning playing, to the astonishment of the negro 
butler, who remarked: “Lan’ sakes, Marse Will, you an’ 
dat young lady sho’ did have a fiddle spasm dis 
mornin’!” 


Schumann-Heink—The incorporators of the Grover 
Cleveland Birthplace Memorial Association recently or- 
ganized to establish a national memorial at the old 
Cleveland home in Caldwell, N. J., conferred an honor 
ary life membership in the association upon Mme. 
Schumann-Heink as one of its first acts after incorpora- 
tion. This was in recognition of Mme. Schumann 
Heink’s services at a concert for the Cleveland Memo 
rial Fund in Caldwell. 


_ Gilberté—Mrs. Clara Bowen Shepard, the Milwaukee 
impresario, entertained in honor of Hallett Gilberté, 
the New York composer, recently at her home in 
Milwaukee. Among those present were the following 
Milwaukee musicians and music enthusiasts: Messrs. 
and Mmes. Frederick W. Carberry, Walter Kellner, 
William A. Kaun; Mrs. Olive Atwood, the Misses 
Lillian Way, Kathrine Clarke, Anna Robinson, Bessie 
Tucker, Margaret Rice, Anne Shepard, Ida Back, Ella 
Smith and Eolia Carpenter and Alexander MacFadyen 


Marcel—Lucille Marcel, the American wife of Felix 
Weingartner, wore the gold medal of the Order of Arts 
and Sciences, conferred upon her by King Carolus I of 
Roumania, at a recent Sunday concert at the Boston 
Opera House for the first time in public. The decora- 
tion represents a distinction but rarely conferred by 
the Roumanian King. It was bestowed a few days 
before the singer sailed for her present season in 
Boston. Mr. Weingartner is a member of the Order of 
the Grand Cross, the highest honor in the power of the 
King of Roumania to bestow. 


Ysaye—When Eugene Ysaye stood up at the Sunday 
Philharmonic in Carnegie Hall and played his Vivaldi 
concerto, with Frank Sealy at the organ and a big 
orchestra answering the violin'’s every phrase, it was 
no wonder, writes W. B. Chase in the New York 
Evening Sun, that the crowd enjoyed itself hugely in 
the presence of their majestic dialogue. Ysaye with 
his flowing locks, and Mr. Sealy with his already flown. 
were found comparing notes during intermission. They 
were born the same year, they discovered, though the 
Selgian’s hair is still as dark as that of his own son. 
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Dear MusicaL AMERICA: 

The production of “Cyrano,” with the 
book by William J, Henderson, of the New 
York Sun, and the music by Walter Dam- 
rosch, received, on the whole, from the 
press well-merited indorsement, while, as 
far as could be judged, its reception by 
the audience at the premiere was most 
kindly, though I scarcely think the en- 
thusiasm rose to the point which it did on 
the production of “The Girl of the Golden 
West.” 

While there were a number of recalls 
there was also in evidence a very strong 


claque. As the work will be given again 


this week, on Friday, and no doubt again’ 


this season, it will be seen whether this 
opera has come to remain in the regular 
répertoire of the Metropolitan. 

The directors, notably Otto H,. Kahn, 
have come out in statements to the effect 
that they are more than satisfied with the 
result, and that, indeed, they are willing 
to go further and produce any other opera 
in English by an American that will come 
up to the standard of “Cyrano,” or even 
anywhere near it. 

This manifesto of the attitude of the 
Metropolitan directors has been generally 
received with satisfaction in musical cir- 
cles and will unquestionably encourage 
others in this country to prepare operas 
for submission to the management, 

If this has not been done before it is 
not because we lacked talented men able 
to write a good libretto and composers 
who could compose music thereto of sufh- 
cient merit and power to warrant its pro- 
duction, but that the general impression 
has gone out that the management and the 
directors of the Metronolitan are not dis- 
posed to risk a large amount of money in 
producing works by Americans. 

* * * 

It is simple justice to the Metropolitan 
management to say that every possible et- 
fort was put forward to make the produc- 
tion worthy and successful. The scenery, 
apnointments, costumes—everything was 
new and of the highest order. 

The work had unquestionably been given 
ample and thorough rehearsal; so that the 
performance, for a first night, went with 
remarkable smoothness under \lfred 
Hertz’s admirable and enthusiastic direc- 
tion. 

Mr. Henderson had a serious job before 
him, and while his work has received some 
criticism it is, taken all in all, of a high 
order, especially as it is his first attempt to 
write a libretto. True, there were nlaces 
where his rhymes seemed somewhat forced, 
especially where in the “Cheese Cake 
Song” he makes “saccharine” rhyme with 
“powdered cracker in.” This, by the bye, 
reminds me of the story of a school boy 
who, being condemned for a breach of 
discipline to write poetry, managed to get 
down the following lines: 

“The sun’s perpendicular rays _ 
Illumine the depths of the sea! 

Then his muse gave out, and he uit 

Another boy, coming in, and noticing the 
effusion, added: 

‘“‘And the fishes beginning to sweat, cried out: 

‘Oh hang it! How hot we shall be!’”’ 

However, Mr. Henderson can congrat- 
ulate himself that he has paved the way 
for himself, in the future, for even better 
work and has also blazeu a trail for others 
to follow. 

Mr. Damrosch’s music unquestionably 
met with favor at the hands of the audi- 
ence, though it was not so favorably re- 
ceived by all the critics, some of whom in- 
sist that it is, what is called “Kappell- 


meister” music. That is to say, that while 
it is scholarly and musicianly, it lacks in- 
spiration and originality. 

However, Mr. Damrosch may console 
himself by the fact that he is by no means 
the first composer against whom this 
charge has been brought. Indeed, it is 
scarcely possible to name any composer, 
however eminent, who has escaped it. 

There were times, it is true, when the 
orchestration seemed a little thin; but, for 
my own part, |. cannot help congratulating 
Mr. Damrosch that he came through the 
ordeal as well as he did, particularly as | 
know that there are many who are not 
disposed to give him a fair show, mostly 
for personal reasons. 

Of the performance generally it de- 
serves very high praise. Mme. Alda, as 
Roxane, surpassed herself. . In the first 
and second acts she was a vision of loveli- 
ness, and with the exception that when she 
first came on the stage her voice seemed a 
little uncertain, owing, no doubt, to ex- 
treme nervousness, she sang better than | 
have ever heard her sing before. She 
threw her whole soul into the part and 
contributed a great deal to whatever suc- 
cess the performance won. She certainly 
very definitely settled the question as to 
her right to be considered, not only a use- 
ful but an exceedingly important and val- 
uable member of the Metronrolitan com- 
pany—which, you will remember, was not 
conceded by most of the critics or even 
by the public when, a few years ago, she 
first appeared here. 

Of Mr. Amato’s Cyrano 1 must speak 
with admiration. While it is true he did 
not bring out some of the nice points in 
what might be called the “literature’ of the 
piece, which were so wonderfully portrayed 
by the late Richard Mansfield when he pro- 
duced Rostand’s play, he did imbue the 
character with a human side which Mans 
field missed, for, underlying the whole of 
his performance was the half-suppressed 
sob and agony of the man, who, with a 
soul full of poetry and love, realizes that 
his abnormal nose and almost hideous 
physiognomy must forever deprive him of 
the affection of the woman he loves. 

Vocally, too, Mr. Amato rose to the oc 
casion. He fully deserved the enthusiasm 
of his reception during the performance. 

Riccardo Martin, in the ungrateful part 
of Christian, which is’ simply a foil to 
Cyrano, sang finely and acted with ease 
and discretion, while, as de Guiche, Put- 
nam Griswold once again showed that in 
characters widely different he can always 
make his presence, as well as his voice, 
felt in the performance, and that he only 
lacks opportunity to display his abilities to 
their full extent. 

Reiss, as Ragueneau, the pastry cook, 
deserves a more than kindly word, though 
there were times when he seemed inclined 
to display a distressful tremolo. 

With regard to the enunciation of Eng 
lish by the singers it was, on the whole, 
most satisfactory. Now and then Mr 
Martin’s enunciation seemed a little poor; 
the same may be said of Mme. Alda. But 
take it all in all, an absolute demonstration 
was made, first, that Enelish is a singable 
language, and, second, that the perform 
ance of such an opera gives added satisfac 
tion to an audience when they understand 
the language in which the libretto is writ 
ten. 

Let me not forget to say that Amato’s 
enunciation and pronunciation were more 
clear than those of some of the Americans. 

In between the acts the cognoscenti met 
and discussed the opera. Most of the mu- 
sicians with whom I spoke did not seem 
inclined to give Mr. Damrosch much 
credit. Indeed, I had several arguments 
on the subject. 

In one party, of which Nahan [ranko, 
the genial and talented conductor and vio- 
linist, and Alexander Lambert, the well 
known pianist, were members, an argu- 
ment ensued as to how much of the work 
was original. Franko said to Lambert: 

“Do you know that in the second act | 
discovered a little piano piece that you 
once wrote?” 


 *,.* 


Whatever difference of opinion there 
may be as to Mr. Damresch’s ability as a 
composer, and also as a conductor, it is 
certain that there is one snhere in which 
he stands alone—unexcelled, and that is 
when he sits down at the piano and ex- 
plains some music which 1s to be per- 
formed, as he did the other afternoon. at 
Carnegie Hall, when, to the Young Peo- 
ple’e Society, he expained, with orchestral 
aid, the development of the symphony 
from the time of Haydn to the time of 
Tschaikowsky. - 

In such work Mr. Damrosch presents not 
only thorough musical knowledge and ap- 
preciation but the ability to impart them in 
such a way as to make an appeal to young 
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Following is a list of attractions scheduled on Feb 10th for 


NewAeolian Concert Hall 


during March 


Piano Recital, Herbert Sachs-Hirsch 

Rand Scholarship Fund Concert, 
Herwegh von Ende 

Symphony Society of New York 

New York Plectrum Orchestra 

Kneisel Quartet 

Arthur Whiting and The University Quartet 

Symphony Society of New York 

Piano Recital, Max Pauer 

Piano Recital, Mary Pinney 

Symphony Society of New York 

Emmet Anniversary, United Irish-American So- 


Flonzaley Quartet 

Song Recital, Herbert Witherspoon 

Symphony Society of New. York 

Orchestral Concert, Compositions of Mrs. Celeste 


Symphony Society of New York 
Symphony Society of New York 
Song Recital, Mme. Caro Roma 
Pupils Recital, Granberry Piano School 
Evening of Music, Ogden Crane Singers 
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as well as old, which he does through a 
most engaging personality. 


The production of “Cyrano” overshad 
owed the performance of Wilhelm Kienzl’s 
“Kuhreigen” on Tuesday of last week by 
Mr, Dippel’s  Philadelphia-Chicago Opera 
Company, which scarcely received the at 
tention it deserved. 

lt was a wonderful piece of enterprise to 
come over and give an opera in which 
there is so much action and so mueh work 
for the chorus. 

The critics, as usual, as they did in the 
case of Mr. Damrosch, found ample op 
portunity to accuse the composer of 
plagiarism, sometimes—direct and some 
times indirect. Indeed, | often think that 
many of the critics go to hear a new work 
sunply for the purpose of finding out how 
much the composer may have borrowed or 
stolen from others, rather than to get a 
fairly comprehensive idea of the perform 
ance as a whole, of its general spirit and 
particularly of the manner in which it is 
received by the publi 

\s the story of “Kuhreigen” or “Le Ranz 
des Vaches” is laid on the eve of the 
french Revolution it presents many pic 
turesque, moving and _ striking situations, 
particularly in the last act, where the mem- 
bers of the nobility, who are condemned 
to death, continue to dance the Minuet in 
the prison of the Temple, with decreasing 
numbers, as some of them are successively 
led away to the guillotine 


| see that Boston has once again turned 
down Mme. Cavalieri . 

| also note a reference in your columns 
to the fact that this is the second time that 
this has happened in Boston, the first being 
when she was under the management of 
Oscar Ilammerstein, some years ago. 

It is common report that Boston refuses 
to accept Mme. Cavalieri, not for artistic 
but for personal reasons. The Bostonians, 
it seems, consider that the various scandals 
that have accompanied her private life, the 
reports of her adventures with wealthy 
bankers in Paris and elsewhere, together 
with her marriage and subsequent divorce 
from Mr, Chanler, put her outside the pale, 

Did it ever occur to you what would hap- 
pen if the public generally were to take 
this stand and were to stay away from 
performances at which artists, male or fe- 
male, appeared about whom there had been 
some scandal? One of the results would 
certainly be to close the Metropolitan Op- 
era House, even though our amiable friend 
Gatti is no doubt perfectly willing to give 
everybody a clean bill of health, as you 
remember he did in ihe case of Carl Bur 
rian. 

lo my thinking the action of the Bos- 
tonians is unjust. The singers, we know, 
are, on the whole, a most kindly, most 
amiable, emotional set, with a moral code 
wholly their own. They are not immoral, 
in the accepted sense, so much as they are 


[Continued on next page] 
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unmoral, as William J. Henderson so 
graphically described, in his most interest- 
ing novel, recently published and entitled 
“Lhe Soul of a Tenor.” 

We must not forget that few people in 
ordimary society could stand up under the 
strong limelight which is thrown upon all 
artists, especially those of any distinction. 

Every little detail about them is promptly 
chronicled in the press, and there is no 
scandal which is left unexploited, though 
often its basis is of the slimmest character. 

An artist is entitled to be judged by his 
work on the stage—and by that alone. 

If Mme, Cavalieri is a singer of distinc- 
tion, experience and merit she is entitled 
to strong support, irrespective of her pri- 
vate life, which is her own and has noth- 
ing whatever to do with her art. 

We do not go to the opera to hear sing- 
ers who lead most moral lives, but because 
they can sing well and act well and render 
the parts for which they are cast with the 
necessary ability. 

However, | am quite willing to admit 
that where a woman without musical abil- 
ity and talent, with nothing to commend 
her but a handsome form and a pretty face 
uses the stage for the exploitation of her 
charms for other than artistic purposes— 
then, 1 believe, the public is perfectly 
justiied in showing its disapproval—by 
staying away, 

by the bye—some wag or clever press 
agent has just played a good joke on 
Chancellor Brown and the faculty of the 
New York University. 

It appears that when the Chancellor was 
showing his old friend, Professor Moore, 
of the Colgate University, through the 
Hall of Fame, he explained to him that 
there was an important niche yet to be 
filled between the busts of George Wash- 
ington and Robert Fulton. When they 
came to the place where they expected to 
find a vacancy they found a bust of Lina 
Cavalieri. The result was that the bust 
was summarily removed: 

The report does not state whether the 
Chancellor used the expressions customary 
in such a dilemm.. Possibly he found 
himself in the position of the man who 
came out of a prominent hat store on Fifth 
avenue, near [wenty-third street, with a 
brand new silk hat, which the wind took 
and landed under the wheels of a cross- 
town car. When he picked it up it was, 
naturally, in a most dilapidated condition, 
muddy and crushed. Turning to some 
people who had watched the scene he said: 

“Excuse me—but this occasion is wholly 
beyond my stock of profanity!” 

* * * 

You will remember that I have several 
times called attention to the fact that our 
singers, notably those on the operatic 
stage, are not alone under a great nervous 
strain but under a very severe physical 
strain, and that in some operas, especially 
those of Richard Wagner, this strain is 
such that not many singers can endure it 
and certainly no person in ordinary life 
could even attempt to carry it through. 

I notice the collapse of a singer of some 
note in a European opera house; the burst- 
ing of an artery by Lulu Hubbard while 
singing at the Stamford Methodist Church 
and the collapse and death of a cornetist 
while performing, while a recent deébu- 
tante at the opera in Vienna went insane 
right on the stage because of her non-suc- 
cess as Valentine in “The Huguenots.” 

Those who go to the opera or to hear 
concerts or, for that matter, to attend any 
performance, whether musical or dramatic, 
have little idea of the nervous and physical 
effort necessary on the part of the per 
formers. 

It all looks so easy, especially to would- 
be aspirants for fame, who note the ap- 
plause, the flowers, read thé notices in the 





papers, but have no idea whatever of the 
years of anxious persistent study, to be 
followed by the strain of the pertormance 
itself before success can be secured. 

* * * 

The veteran critic, Stephen Fiske, calls 
attention, in 7he s/teld Illustrated, to the 
fact that by a curious condition opera-go- 
ing has become immune from Lenten pen- 
alties. “Society,” it is true, still goes on 
giving dinners and dances, regardless of 
Lenten abstinences, and is now also begin- 
ning for the first time in many years, to 
display itself in the theaters. 

Mr, Fiske says that one reason for this 
is the fact that the New York Herald and 
other papers publish daily the names of 
fashionable people who attend such per- 
formances and that this makes people 
ready to break away from the old-time ob- 
servance of Lent when they read that so- 
ciety leaders are doing it. 

Lent, Mr. Fiske says, will never be 
dropped from the church ritual, but so far 
as societv. the stage and opera are con- 
cerned its observance has fallen into dis- 
use. 

Mr, Fiske, his many friends will be glad 
to know, has just recovered from a serious 
illness. He is one of the oldest and most 
distinguished musical and dramatic critics 
that we have. 

He was in former years connected with 
the New York Herald; since then with 
many other important publications. lie 
was at one time associated with your ed- 
itor in some of his earlier musical and 
dramatic publications. 

He has written a number of plays and 
adds to this distinction the fact that many 
years ago he was one of the first to pro- 
duce not only opera in English but English 
opera, which he did in London with marked 
success and with the most noted singers 
of the time. 

* * * 

As a little postscript to my reflections 
with regard to Boston’s attitude to Mme. 
Cavalieri and the question of the morals 
of singers, let me tell you a little story 
that recently came to my knowledge and 
which is’ vouched for. 

It will show you that there are members 
of the musical profession who can resist 
temptation, 

It seems that a certain noted prima 
donna, who is fat and forty—no, she is 
not a member of the Metropolitan or Bos- 
ton opera companies—concluded to become 
enamored of a certain tall and handsome 
tenor, and, it being leap year, proposed to 
him to. elope, picturing to him not only 
that she was possessed of large means but 
that, with her influence with managers and 
also with the press, she could secure for 
him a great advancement in his career 

The young tenor, who, by the bye, has 
already made considerable progress in his 
profession and is quite popular astounded 
the prima donna by telling her, somewhat 
curtly, that he preferred to stay at home 
with his wife and his children. 

So you see, even a tenor is, like the 
devil, not always as black as he is painted! 

Your 
MEPHISTO. 





Bispham Back East 


David Bispham has returned from his 
Western tour, and Eastern music-lovers 
are showing their pleasure by making the 
term “capacity house” a description of all 
the singer’s audiences. 

Mr. Bispham has been constantly busy 
since his return, averaging five concerts a 
week. This, however, has not been quite 
as arduous as it sounds, as all his engage- 
ments during the last three weeks have 
been in the vicinity of New York and 
within the radius of a few hundred miles. 

On January 22 Mr. Bispham made his 
first Pittsburgh appearance this season as 
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soloist with the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra. A crowded house was present to 
testify to its appreciation of the combina- 
tion, and Mr. Bispham received the rousing 
welcome of a big ovation on his appear- 
ance. 

During the week of February 2 Mr. Bis- 
pham gave two concerts in New York City 
(at the Harvard Club and Ritz-Carlton) 
and also concerts in Brooklyn, Easton, Pa., 
and Philadelphia. As Mr. Bispham was 
born in Philadelphia that city loves him 
with especial ardor and every one, musical 
and otherwise, turns out when “David” 
comes to town. 





SYMPHONY AND FAIRY TALE 





Large Audience Hears Mr. Damrosch’s 
Concert for Young People 


It was a “capacity” house that listened to 
the fifth concert of the “resent season’s 
“Symphony Concerts for Young People” 
at Carnegie Hall on Saturday afternoon 
last. The program was divided into two 
parts, the first being devoted to the devel- 
opment of the symphonv and the second to 
fairy tales in music. Walter Damrosch 
once more spoke entertainingly to the 
young folks and elucidated those matters 
which the juvenile mind does not under- 
stand so readily. His remarks were in his 
usual charming and happily informal man- 
ner and won as much applause as did the 
actual performance of the various pieces. 

The Minuet from MHaydn’s “Military” 
Symphony, the Andante from Beethoven’s 
Fifth and the fascinating Pizzicato Os- 
tinato from the Fourth Symphony of 
Tschaikowsky made up the first part of 
the program. It was the second part, con- 
taining the “Mother Goose” Suite of Ravel, 
the “Introduction to Act II” of Humper- 
dinck’s “Konigskinder” and Bendel’s in- 
anely vapid “Cinderella” music that glad- 
dened the hearts of the children. The 
Ravel Suite, heard earlier this season at a 
regular concert of the Symphony Society 
and commented on-at the time in these 
columns, is so subtle and of so fine a grain 
that the Humperdinck music sounded a bit 
bourgeois after it. Just why Mr. Dam- 
rosch chose the sickly Bendel “Cinderella” 
music it is difficult to understand. It is 
hopelessly commonplace and_ unoriginal. 
Excerpts from Massenet’s “Cendrillon,” 


admittedly the best music to this fairy tale 
that any composer has written, would have 
been a happier choice. 


A. W. K. 


MAX JACOBS’S QUARTET 
ENDS SEASON’S CONCERTS 


Haydn, Dvorak and Brahms Program 
Given at Final New York 
Hearing 


To close its New York season the Max 
Jacobs String Quartet presented an un- 
usually fine.program on Tuesday evening 
of last week at <acgegte Lyceum, when the 
works heard were Haydn’s so-called “Kai- 
ser’ Quartet, Seas Quartet Op. 51, 
and Brahms’s Sonata in A Major, for vio- 
lin and piano. 

The organization was in splendid form 
and gave a fine reading of the beautiful 
Haydn quartet, winning an extra round of 
applause for its exposition of the lovely 
variations on the Austrian national hymn, 
which form the slow movement. There 
was spirit and dash in the quicker move- 
ments and a well-balanced ensemble. In 
the Dvorak, too, the quartet was admirable. 
This work of the Bohemian master’s, 
which is much less played than the one 
dubbed “American.” Op. 96 contains some 
of the most individual ideas that Dvorak 
expressed in his chamber music and should 
be heard oftener. There is much variety 
in it and its melodic contents are truly not- 
able. 

In the Brahms sonata Mr. Jacobs had 
the assistance of Blanche Goode, a young 
pianist, who has made her studies with 
Alexander Lambert, the well-known New 
York teacher. The spirit of Brahms was 
preserved in the performance civen, which 
had as its distinguishing qualities musical 
taste and polish. The audience was one 
taste and polish. The audience applauded 
the artists with notable enthusiasm, 

Mr. Jacobs and his associates, Messrs. 
liellman, Borodkin and Skalmer deserve 
much commendation for the excellent se- 
ries of chamber concerts which they again 
have carried to a successful conclusion. 
Their work shows a continual advance and 
convinces one as being that of four serious 
musicians who understand the nature of the 
medium in which they are working. 








Boston Cornetist Drops Dead 


Boston, March 2.—While playing a cor- 
net with the Salem Cadet Band, of which 
he had been a member for thirty years, 
Augustus D. Coule, sixty-three years old, 
dropped dead on Congress street this after- 
noon. The band was on its way to take a 
train to Washington. 
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Franz Egenieff, 


day made his first appearance on the concert platform. 
It is not given to all good opera singers to be equally suc- 
demands made on these two branches 


alway S a sticcess. 


cessful in concert singing, and the 


of the art of singing differentiate too essentially. 
it was absolute 
artist simply swayed 
for the voluminous noble voice was far too small. 
which he grips and carries away the hearer without resorting 


satisfied with his success, 
this symj vathetic 


pretation with 


the excellent baritone of the Komischer Oper, 


his audience 


on Thurs- 


Such an essay is not 


But Egenieff may well be 
and great—the accomplishments of 
at Bechstein Hall, which 
Egenieft’s dramatic inter- 


to ingenious tricks, enthused his hearers.into a high state of excitement. The 
evening brought a very rare treat.—BERLINER VOLKS ZEITUNG. 
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MRS. HECKSCHER’S SUITE 
FOR ORCHESTRA PLAYED 


Mr. Stokowski Presents It to Good Ad- 
vantage—Messrs. Horner and 
Hood as Soloists 


PHILADELPHIA, March 3.—Another large 
audience attended the fifth and next to the 
last of the Philadelphia Orchestra’s series 


of popular concerts at the Academy of 
Music on Wednesday evening, the features 
of a program that was received with cor- 
dial demonstrations of delight being the 
appearance of Anton Horner, first French 
horn player of the 
orchestra, and Hor- emg 
ace R. Hood, a 
popular young bari- 
tone of this city, as 
soloists, and the in- 
, terpretation under 
*Mr.. Stokowski’s 
baton of Celeste D. 
Heckscher’s suite, 
“Dances of the 
Pyrenees,’ which 
had its first local 
hearing at the reg- 
ular concerts of the 
Philadelphia O r - 
chestra, February 
17-18, I9Q11, with 
Carl Pohlig as con- 
ductor. Since then, however, the composi- 
tion has been revised and somewhat rear- 
ranged, now consisting of five movements, 
as follows: Seguidilla, Intermezzo, Jota 
Aragonesa, Valse Lento (Pastorale) and 
Bolero. There is in the work much of 
musical variety and charm. It has the al- 
luring sway that characterizes true dance 
music, with no concession to the cheap or 
the commonplace, the construction, tonal 
coloring and skilful employment of instru- 
ments, giving token of real genius on the 
part of the composer. Of especial merit 
are the intermezzo, a veritable little tone 
poem in itself, and the pastorale, with its 
plaintively appealing solo passages, e€x- 
quisitely played on Wednesday evening by 
Thaddeus Rich the concertmeister. In the 
first, second and final movements Mrs. 
Heckscher has caught the spirit of terpsi- 
chorean revelry with captivating effect, the 
bolero providing a dashing finale that could 
scarcely fail to rouse an audience to a 
sense of animated appreciation. The listen- 
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ers on Wednesday evening gave enthusi- 
astic evidence of their enjoyment. As his 
solo number Mr. Horner presented Richard 
Strauss’s Concerto for Horn and Orches- 
tra, which he delivered with the excellent 
control and artistic style and finish for 
which he is noted. The composition in it- 
self, with its recurring suggestion of the 
hunter’s call, would be more interesting if 
it were not so long and had more of variety 
in its development of theme, but Mr. Horace 
made it well worth hearing, and at its con- 
clusion was compelled to respond to de- 


mands for another selection. Mr. Hood’s 
number consisted of the aria, “Vision Fu- 
gitive,’ from Massenet’s “Hérodiade,” 


which was sung in English with admirably 
distinct enunciation, and the “baritone’s de- 
light,” the Prologue from “Pagliacci,” 
which falls in line with “Vissi d’arte e 
d’amor,” from “Tosca,” with sopranos, and 
“My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice,” from 
“Samson et Dalila,” with contraltos as an 
inevitable number of the majority of con- 
cert and recital programs. It is always 
enjoyed, however, when well done, and 
Mr. Hood gave it in a manner that pleased 
his audience, although, partly owing to the 
fact that he was suffering from a severe 
cold and appeared with great difficulty, his 
voice did not wholly measure up to the 
requirements of the climax. The young 
baritone, who is a pupil of W. Warren 
Shaw, and well known as a local church 
and concert singer and as a member of the 
Philadelphia Operatic Society, was heard 
to better advantage in the ‘“Herodiade” aria, 
and in the “Evening Star” song from 
‘““Tannhauser,” which he gave as an encore, 
being able, in spite of the indisposition 
which prevented his doing himself justice, 
to show excellent training and to display a 
voice of fair volume and of a smooth, rich 
and sympathetic quality. The other num- 
bers on the program were the overture 
from “Mignon,” Thomas; Three Dances 
from “Henry VIII,” German; Bacchanale 
from “Samson et Dalila,” Saint-Saéns, and 
Meyerbeer’s Coronation March. The final 
program of the series, on Wednesday eve- 
ning, March 12, will be made up of “re- 
quest” numbers, for which the ballots were 
cast at this concert. ARTHUR L, Tusss. 


‘*MUSICOLONISTS ” DINE 








Speeches and Music at Banquet of 
Summer Resort Patrons 


The second informal dinner of Musi- 
colonists held February 25 at the Restau- 
rant Roma, in New York, was attended by 
about 60 enthusiastic members, most of 
whom are prominent musically. In addi- 
tion to music by the regular Roma Orches- 
tra, a novelty was presented in the person 
of Louise Martin, still in her ’teens, who 
sang solos in two distinct voices, tenor and 
soprano, both of which were of beautiful 
quality and produced with perfect ease. 
Dr. Franklin Lawson, who tounded the 
colony, acted as _ toastmaster. Walter 
Bogert, a prominent member and president 
of the N. Y. S. M. T. A., in a short speech 
said that the property is ideally located, 
that he had at first purchased a plot of six- 
teen lots and that after having visited 
Musicolony last November and seeing im- 
provements of various kinds being rushed 
forward, he had decided that he had bet- 
ter get more of the property and immedi- 
ately signed for a large lot on the shore of 
the lake. I*rederic Martin, the basso, then 
said that he knew the location of Musi- 
colony perfectly as Westerly, R. L., was his 
home town. Mme. Emma Dambmann- 
Friedmann, the contralto and vocal teacher, 
spoke enthusiastically about the colony, and 
Dr. Lawson expressed his appreciation of 
the support given him in the new project 
Dr. Lawson sang a “Boheme” aria, and 





PROMINENT ARTISTS IN FLORIDA MUSIC FESTIVAL 











Some of the Soloists at the Deland Festival—From Left to Right: 




















Marcus Keller- 


man, Nina Dimitrieff, Annie Louise David, Beatrice McCue and Ellison Van 


Hoose 


ELAND, FLA., March 1.—A three 
days’ musical festival with prominent 
soloists, the Stetson-Deland Choral So- 
ciety, John W, Phillips conductor, aroused 
deep interest in musical circles in 
this section of the South. The _ con- 
certs, four in number, opened on 
February 20, with a performance of El- 
gar’s “King Olaf,” the soloists being Mme, 
Nina Dimitrieff, soprano;. Ellison Van 
Hoose, tenor; Marcus Kellerman, baritone; 
Mrs. George B. Selden, organist, and Vir- 
ginia Sinnott, pianist. On Friday after- 
noon the Junior Chorus of the public 
schools was assisted by Beatrice McCue, 
contralto; Annie Louise David, harpist, and 
Mr. Kellerman in a miscellaneous program, 
which proved of signal interest. At the 
artists’ concert on Friday evening the so- 


loists were Mme. Dimitrieff, Miss McCue, 
Mrs. David, Mr. Van Hoose and Mr. Kel- 
lerman. With this array of talent the pro- 
gram naturally offered a wide scope of mu- 
sical significance and aroused marked en- 
thusiasm. David Bispham was the stellar 
attraction at the final concert on Friday 
evening of the following week. He pre- 
sented one of his characteristic programs 
and his reception showed that his popu- 
larity is constantly on the increase in the 
South. 

Besides affording Florida music-lovers 
with an opportunity to hear artists of the 
first rank, a privilege which was manifestly 
enjoyed to the utmost, the festival demon- 
strated that this city has musical resources 
of a high order and spoke much for its 
artistic growth in the future. 





after persistent applause, “In the Time ot 
oses,” displaying in both a pure lyric tenor 
ot faultless placement. 

The next Musicolony dinner will be held 
the middle of April, and the last of the 
Winter series will probably be held at 
Musicolony, the excursion now being ar 
ranged for Decoration Day. 





ROCHESTER CONCERTS 





Josef Lhévinne and Clara Butt Received 
with Great Pleasure 


KocHESTER, N. Y., March’ 1.—Josef 
Lhévinne won a veritable triumph Monday 
evening at the Genesee Valley Club. Huis 
playing was a revelation of pianistic skill 
and beauty of tone. Ilis program ranged 
from Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, Men 
delssohn and Chopin to examples of the 
modern Russian school, and to these he 
added three encores. Every number of his 
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interesting program was given with unfail 
ing technical accuracy and with rare musi 
cal feeling. Edgar Rose was local manager 
of the concert. 

At Convention Hall, Wednesday evening, 
Mme. Clara Butt, the famous English con- 
tralto, and Kennerley Kumford, baritone, 
were received most cordially. The volume 
and range of Mme. Butt’s organ-like voice 
are astonishing; she sang in_ Italian, 
I'rench, German and English, but was best 
liked in her closing number, “The Lost 
Chord.” Mr. Rumford’s singing was in- 
telligent and artistic, and Harold Craxton 
was a most sympathetic accompanist. The 
concert was under the management of J. E 
l‘urlong. 

At the regular morning concert of the 
Tuesday Musical, February 25, Mrs. 
Charles Stork, of Buffalo, sang three 
groups of songs, Italian, German and Eng- 
lish. Mrs. Stork’s voice is a clear, full 
soprano. Lillian Utz, pianist, played three 
Chopin numbers and an enjoyable group, 
including Zanella’s “Tempo Di Menuet,” 
“Caprice,” by Vogrich, and “On Wings of 
Song,” Mendelssohn-Liszt. I. B. 
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Mr. Damrosch Introduces It at 
Concert That Advances Arthur 
Hartmann as Soloist 


HE soloist at last Sunday afternoon’s 

concert of the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra in AZolian Hall was Arthur Hart- 
mann, the violinist, who has been a stranger 
to New York audiences for some time. He 
was very cordially received and warmly ap- 
plauded for his performance of Mozart’s k 
lat Concerto. This he played with good 
tonal quality, excellent intonation and finish 


of technic. Mr. Hartmann is unquestion- 
ably a bigger artist than when he first 
played in this city. 

The concerto was preceded by another 
Mozart number—the ballet music “Les 
Petits Riens,” which is much favored by 
Mr. Damrosch. It is a mere trifle, a “little 
nothing,” indeed, to qualify it by its actual 
title. But it was well played. Both it and 
the concerto served as a sort of hors 
d’wuvre to the heavy item of the after- 
noon’s menu, which was Sibelius’s Fourth 
symphony in A Minor. The researches of 
the Symphony Society’s program annotator 
having brought to light no previous per- 
formances of this work in America, the 
present one had, therefore, the distinction 
of being the first. 

When the symphony was given at the 
Birmingham Festival, in England, last 
October, the critic of the Musical Times 
frankly confessed that he did not know 
what he should think about it. He ad- 
mitted that it brought him into a new 
world, “one with which we are so un- 
familiar that we stumbled in our endeavor 
to understand.” All of which was doubt- 
less a wiser thing to acknowledge than it 
would have been to condemn the work out- 
right as is the custgfmary critical practice 
under such conditions. 

Mr. Damrosch resolved to take no 
chances, and before playing the symphony 
frankly told the audience that he was not 
sure whether they would appreciate it or 
not, and confessed that while this perform- 
ance was its first, it was not impossible 
that it might also be its last. He added 
that the work was the strangest thing in 
the symphonic form he had yet encount- 
ered, but that whether he liked it or not 
it was his duty to exhibit it for the bene- 
fit of the patrons of his orchestra. The 
audience thus warned listened to it with 
unswerving attention. 

The symphony is a work which some will 


| A NEW AND STRANGE SIBELIUS SYMPHONY 


enjoy greatly and others detest. But 
whatever one’s attitude towards it there is 
no denying its intense interest. It is fas- 
cinating, bewilderingly. hypnotically fasci- 
nating, singularly devoid of the elements 
of sensuous musical beauty, yet intensely 
convincing in its sheer strangeness; legiti- 


mate, potently vital, an utterance tremen- _ 


dously elemental. Call it baffling, bizarre, 
fantastic, baroque—whatever you will—tle 
hearer instinctively feels its sincerity and 
its directness of purpose even though he be 
unable to decipher its precise significance 
at a hearing. Its strange colors, its acria 
dissonances, its movements that abruptly 
e\aporate into nothingness rather than 
terminate in the conventional sense are 
not the devisings of a, spirit of  sensa- 
tionalism, affectation or charlatanry. There 
is something impish, something Mephis- 
tophelian about this gaunt music. But it is 
intensely genuine, intensely individual, in- 
tensely real. 

The .symphony is sombre in hue: one 
might almost call parts of it black. Lyrical 
graciousness or  suavty of melodic 
phraseology are practically non-existent in 
it. It is uncouth, rugged, disdainful alike 
of urbanity of style or finesse of expres- 
sion. But Sibelius contrives to incorporate 
into the outwardly forbidding fabric a 
variety of freely differentiated moods. 
What: other composer can depict gloom 
and grotesque humor in tints so closely al- 
lied and yet establish the emotional line of 
demarcation so surely? 

The opening, with its growling sfor- 
sandos and pulsating rhythms far down 
in the low register of ’cellos and basses is 
superb. The thematic materials of the 
whole work are simple but have in gen- 
eral a character markedly their own. 
There are whole tone scale effects, but 
not the remotest suggestion of Debussyan 
imitation. The orchestration abounds in 
effects of originality. Sibelius has, quite as 
much as Tschaikowsky, a rare genius for 
drawing upon the lower accents of the or- 
chestra. But, unlike the Russian, he paints 
not in many colors but in many shades of 
the same color. There is less suggestion 
of monotony of instrumental painting in 
this symphony than.in most of the other 
Sibelius compositions familiar here. In 
structure the symphony offers nothing 
illogical, recondite or unnatural. Besides 
there is no tendency to diffuseness. 

While the audience was amazed at some 
portions of this work it applauded it vigor- 
ously on the whole. Mr. Damrosch con- 
ducted it with much devotion and the or- 


chestra played it admirably. It is de- 
voutly to be hoped that it will soon be re 
peated. a oe 





JULIA CULP’S SECOND 
BOSTON SONG RECITAL 


A Program Demanding and Receiving 
Artistic Qualities of the Highest De- 
gree—Songs in Four Languages 


Boston, March 3.—Julia Culp gave her 
second song recital in Boston on Monday 
afternoon in Jordan Hall. The program of 
her first concert had been of a classic char- 
acter, and this is said in spite of the 
romanticism of the schumann songs that 
she sang on that occasion. But the pro- 
gram of last Monday afternoon was one 
which demanded to the full all the quali- 
ties essential for the interpretation of 
modern songs—the utmost versatility of 
style, a technic adequate not only to the 
things which a singer can do, and do 
naturally, but some things which no one of 
the old song writers would have expected 
a singer to do. 

Miss Culp sang in German, English, 
French and Italian. Possibly her Italian 
was not so liquid as it would have been 
in the mouth of a singer from Italy. This 
was about the only conditional remark pos- 
sible: She interpreted two songs by 
Tschaikowsky, “Vision” and “Pendant le 
Bal,” with a finish of style suitable to the 
French text, and with an emotional inten- 
sity, almost an excess of sensuous melan- 


choly exceedingly characteristic of the 
composer. Songs by Beethoven’ were 
“Adelaide,” ‘Faithful Johnnie,” | “Die 
Trommel Gerithrt,” “Freudvoll und Leid- 
voll.” The song, and not the singer, was 
to be blamed for the mawkish sentimental- 
ity of the Romance which is but too plainly 
in the style beloved by the public of Beeth- 
oven’s day, and by no means an expression 
of the exalted genius of the composer. 
The singing of “Faithful Johnnie” was de- 
lightful and for once Liszt’s “Es muss ein 
wunderbares_ sein”. sounded natural, un- 
forced, uninflated. This was due to the 
admirable simplicity of its rendering. 
Two songs by Jensen were little known, 
and they proved very effective. The set- 
ting of “Waldesgesprach’ is dramatic. 
Ballads by Lowe must not be forgotten. 
Songs by Wolf were “Verborgenheit,” “In 
dem Schatten meiner Locken,” “Tret ein 
Krieger,” “Er Ist’s.” Whatever the song, 
the period, the school, the art of the singer 
was distinguished. The audience, con- 
siderably larger than that of the first con- 
cert, was at the top of enthusiasm 
throughout the afternoon. O. D 


Kitty Cheatham’s Easter Matinée 
Kitty Cheatham’s last public matinée in 
New York this season will be given as 
usual on Easter Monday afternoon, March 
24, at three, at the Lyceum Theater. 
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PAUL 


DUFAULT 


The distinguished French Tenor 


Scores Unusual Artistic Success 
at His Annual Recital at 
Aeolian Hall 





Paul Dufault 


N. Y. Critics praise his voice, his 
enunciation and style of singing 


Press Notices: 


N. Y. TIMES, Feb. 19, 1913.— 
Paul Dufault, who is not unknown in 
New York concert halls, though his ap- 
pearances are not frequent, gave a song 
recital in Aeolian Hall last evening that 
had rare excellences. Mr. Dufault’s voice, 
though it has beauty of quality, has 
neither great power nor a great variety of 
color and expression, but it is employed 
with the finest taste and with 
great finish of vocal art. He sang 
songs in French and English, with a _ per- 
fect enunciation in both languages. His 
phrasing was highly artistic, and his dic- 
tion was as the cutting of a 
cameo. His programme was chosen with 
a realization of the limitations of his gifts 
and capacity, and it necessarily had certain 
limits in variety. But there was nothing 
contained in it that he did not interpret 
with an exquisite appreciation of the style 
demnded, and such an _ unerring touch 
was a compensation, and more than a com- 
pensation, for what might otherwise have 
been missed. Among the songs by Ameri- 
cans was one by Charles Gilbert Spross. 
who played Mr. Dufault’s accompaniments 
with sympathy and skill. 


BROOKLYN EAGLE, Feb. 19, 
1913.—Paul Dufault gave a song recital 
at Aeolian Hall, last night, in his own 
inimitable style. Some vocalists give 
too many recitals; Mr. Dufault 
Zives too few. The only unfortunate 
circumstance was his setting the same date 
and time that the Volpe Symphony had set 
for its concert at Carnegie Hall. It was 
a serious loss for the audiences at either 
place to be deprived of any of the numbers 
they had to miss, in going from one hall 
to another. Mr. Dufault’s programme was 
a rich one, and, also, Charles Gilbert 
Spross was at the piano to charm the 
audience. 

N. ¥. WORLD, Feb. 19, 1913.— 
Paul Dufault, the tenor, with Charles Gil- 
bert Spross for his accompanist at the 
piano, gave a recital of French and Eng- 
lish songs at Aeolian Hall last night that 
delighted a large audience. He was in 
fine voice and his art was on a 
par with it. His selections included 
songs by Offenbach, Lecoca, Massenet, 
Hahn, Saint-Saens, Tschaikowsky, Godard 
and Sinding, and Gena Branscombe’s ‘‘My 
Fatherland,’’ Marion Bauer’s. “‘Over’ the 
Hills’? and Mr. Spross’s “I Know.” 

THE EVENING POST, Feb. 19, 
1913.—Mr. Dufault has never sung 
better than he did last night in 
Aeolian Hall, when he gave one of the best 
selected and arranged programmes heard 
this season. His voice has grown 
and his style broadened; he is now 
able to range from the delicacy of ‘‘Have 
you seen but a white Lily grow’’ to the 
dramatic fervor of Augusta Holmes’s ‘‘Au 
Pays’’; from the humor of ‘‘Couplet de 
Triquet’’ (from ‘Tschaikowsky’s ‘‘Eugene 
Onegin’’) to the religious intensity of the 
‘*Priére’’ (from Massenet’s ‘‘Le Cid’’). His 
English diction has all the politesse of his 
French, and no singer excels him 
in that. The emission of his voice is 
so free and fluent, his interpretations so 
naive, and his musicianship so sure that he 
ean be ranked with the great artists. 

Mr. Dufault was generously applauded, 
but refrained from giving encores until the 
end of the programme, except after Mr. 
Spross’s ‘‘I Know,’’ when he sang a little 
song quite away from the tenor of the 
evening 

N. Y¥. HERALD ,.Feb. 19.—There was 
no lack of appreciation by the audience at Mr. 
Paul Dufault’s song recital in Aeolian Hall 
last night. The conditions for a pleasant 
evening were just right. The audience 
was large and enthusiastic, the 
programme not too long, and Mr. Dnufault 
was in fine voice. 

Mr. Dufault chose a programme that in 
cluded many American songs The other 
numbers were “French. Mr. Charles Gilbert 
Spross, at the piano, was a sympathetic ac 
companist, and his song ‘‘My Star’’ was so 
well liked that Mr. Dufault had to repeat it 

EVENING MAIL, Feb. 19, 1913.— 
Paul Dufault, the tenor, gave a recital last 
night in Aeolian Hall. He sang a very fine 
programme and was warmly welcomed. He 
has a voice of pure quality. well 


balanced in the medium register and 
clear and agreeable in the high 
tones. His diction is unusually good. 


His French songs, included old character 
numbers and an especially beautiful song 
by Reynaldo Hahn called ‘*La Paix.”’ 
Charles Gilbert Spross. who played the ac- 
companiments, was also down as a com- 
poser. 

THE GLOBE, Feb. 19, 1913.—At 
Aeolian Hall last night Paul Dufault gave 
a recital of French and English songs. The 
tenor sang with his usual grace of style. 
The audience was not large. but it applaud- 
ed the singer cordially. 


For dates and terms address 


Paul Dufault 
339 W. 23rd St. N.Y.C. 
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GIVES RECITAL OF 


Mme. Rider-Possart Reaches High 
Plane of Excellence in Schu- 
bert-Schumann Program 


LTHOUGH only two composers were 
represented on her program the re- 

cital given by Cornelia Rider-Possart, the 
pianist, at A£olian Hall, on Friday after- 
noon of last week was in no sense monot- 
onous. The composers in question were 
Schubert and Schumann, and while the lat- 
ter is always one of the mainstays of pian- 


ists it is all too seldom the writings of 
Schubert for that instrument receive the 
consideration they deserve. Mme. Possart 


played his impromptus, op. 90, No. 2 and 3, 
and the C Major Fantasie. The Schu- 
mann numbers were the G Minor Sonata, 
a posthumous Scherzo and two Intermezzi. 

Her playing was distinguished by a pleas- 
ing variety of color, warmth, refined senti- 
ment and technical proficiency of a high 
order. She measured up to the exacting 
demands of the fine Schumann sonata and 
published the romantic beaut~ of its con- 
tents in successful style. The Schubert Im- 
promptus were poetically played with 
beauty of phrasing, well graded nuancing 
and a translucent beauty of tone. The C Ma- 
jor Fantasie was broadly given, the intro- 
ductory chords being delivered with fine 
weight, emphasis and crispness. The ren- 
dering of the whole work showed—as did 
indeed everything else on the program— 


TWO COMPOSERS 








Noted 


the 
Pianist, Who Gave a Schubert-Schu- 


Cornelia Rider-Possart, 


mann Program in New York Last 


Week 


that Mme, Possart’s interpretations are al- 
ways governed by a high degree of poetic 
insight and musical intelligence. The au- 
dience was of good size and applauded the 
artist with fervor. Mm. w. ©: 





BERLIN HEARS NEW MASS 


Work of Emil Frey an Elaborate and 
Artistic Production 


BerLin, Feb. 10.—On Thursday last the 
third rehearsal of the new Mass in G sharp 
minor by Emil Frey was given in the salon 
of Mrs, Peterson before a large though ex- 
clusive gathering. The cofmposer was pres- 
ent and accompanied on the piano. The 
new work has been written for vocal so- 
loists, choir, orchestra and organ and is a 
very elaborate production. Begun in the 
autumn of 1910 and for the most part writ- 
ten in Switzerland, of which land Mr. Frey 
is a native, the Mass was finished the year 
after, though it was not till January of the 
present year that a general rehearsal was 
given. 

Mr. Frey has given us a splendid work 
of art. It abounds in beautiful passages, in 
which both the vocal and the instrumental 
parts have been well studied with a view 
to producing the best effects of harmony, 
rhythm and musical phraseology. In the 
second movement of the “Kyrie,” for ex- 
ample, a note of triumph is expressed that 
is especially effective, the music developing 
into a magnificent crescendo, with full ac- 
companiment. The parts are replete 
with fine passages, especially the tenor. 


si lo 


On the other hand there appeared to the 
writer a lack of coherency, which greatly 
detracted from the piece as an organic 
whole. Many of the instrumental passages 
are so protracted as to convey the impres- 
sion of mere orchestral display. ~The “Ag- 
nus Dei’ is unnecessarily prolonged and 
becomes positively tedious. Mr. Frey’s 
work, regarded trom a_ strictly musical 
standpoint, is unquestionably a fine achieve- 
ment; as an interpretation of the text of 
the church service it fails in symmetry of 
structure. The performance was seriously 
handicapped by the lack of suitable instru- 
mentation, the organ, the sine qua non of 
church music being substituted for by the 
piano. ©. FP. }: 


Re-engagements for William Simmons 


William Simmons, the New York bari- 
tone, has been especially engaged to sing 
parts of “Elijah,” on Sunday evening, 
March 9, at the Tompkins Avenue Con- 
gregational Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. He 


will also be heard, on the same evening, at 
a musicale in the New York home of Mrs. 
Charles A, Hamilton. He has also been 
engaged for a special musical service at 
the same church on Faster Sunday night, 
to sing the baritone part in Hammond’s 
“Messiah Victorious.” On Sunday, Febru- 
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ary 9, he sang selections from: “Elijah” at 
the Church of the Redeemer, Paterson, 
N. J., which has a vested choir of forty 
voices. Owing to his recent successes, this 
was his fourth engagement at this church 





ENJOY MISS CHEATHAM’S ART 


Kansas City Hearers Taken Back to 
Their Youthful Days 


Kansas City, Mo., March 1.—Kitty 
Cheatham, the American diseuse whose 
concert last season was so thoroughly en- 
joyed, presented another attractive pro- 
gram at the Willis Wood Theater on Fri- 
day afternoon. 


It being one of the many concerts of un- 
usual interest in Myrtle Irene Mitchell's 
remarkable series, Miss Mitchell invited as 
her guests one hundred children from the 
Swope Settlement. Miss Cheatham was as 
charming as ever in a quaint costume of 
pink silk with blue ribbons. She made her 
hearers wish they were children again by 
her little songs and anecdotes of child life. 

Two Kansas City composers were repre- 
sented on the program. One, Jessie L. 
Gaynor, whose “Jerushy” is_ irresistible, 
and Frank L, Marshall, musical critic of 
the Kansas City Journal, who dedicated 


“De Lawd’ll See Yo’ Free” to Miss 
Cheatham. 
She sang by special request “The Plaint 


of the Little Bisque Doll,” and the children 
squealed with delight at her little cries of 





pain and queer gestures. Her audience 
was most. attentive and _ enthusiastic 
throughout the rather lengthy program. 
Mary Louise’ Rochester’s accompani- 
ments were very helpful and artistic 
M. R. M. 
Kneisels and Organist Noble Concert 


Givers in Louisville 


Feb. 24.—After a long 
Kneisel Quartet gave a con- 
cert at the Woman’s Club last Monday 
evening before a representative audience. 
The program was made up of the Bee- 
thoven Quartet in F Major, Grieg’s Quartet 
in G Minor, Gliere’s Theme and Variations 
from the A Major Quartet, and Bach’s 
Suite in D Major for ’cello alone. The 
quartet was brought to Louisville under the 
auspices of the Wednesday Morning Musi- 
cal Club, of which Mrs. Charles Horner is 
president. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., 
absence, the 


T. Tertius Noble, the English organist, 
gave an organ recital last Frid: iy evening, 
having been brought to Louisville by E. B. 
Jenkins, the local organist. Mr. Noble gave 
a concert of much beauty and interest, pre- 
senting two of his own compositions, each 
individual and scholarly. nH. F. 


MME. NORDICA HONORS 
CALIFORNIA COMPOSER 


Thomas Vincent Cator Shares in Laurels 
Won by Popular Singer in San 
Francisco 
Feb. 24.—Among the 
famed singers of the world, 
Lillian Nordica remains a Francisco 
favorite, and the big audience at the Colum- 
bia Theater on Sunday afternoon greeted 

the diva with cordiality. 

While the group including Cadman, 
Schumann and Stange songs with which 
she opened her program were heartily 
applauded, it was the songs which followed 
that were most alluringly sung. They were 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
America’s own 


San 


the Ariette by Vidal, “M andoline,” De- 
bussy, and Chanson de Bacchante by Bem- 
berg. 


However, the audience seemed to be 
awaiting the Wagner numbers, and it was 


well rewarded by her magnificently ren- 
dered Elizabeth's Air from Tannhauser” 
and the “Cry of the Valkyries.” Of equal 


was the “Madame Butterfly” 
sang at the end of the after- 


enjoyment 
aria which she 
noon. 

There was an incident for which Mme. 
Nordica was much admired and which is 
not of frequent occurrence on the concert 
stage. After announcing that she would 
give a song by a California composer a 
young man stepped upon the stage and 
turned the pages for the accompanist; he 
was recognized as a well-known local mu- 
sician, Thomas Vincent Cator. The song, 
“Clorinda Sings,’ was sung twice, after 
each time the artist sharing graciously the 
applause with the young composer. 

William Morse Rummel’s violin 
were highly appreciated. I. Romayne Sim- 
mons’s masterly accompanying formed an 
enjoyable part of the concert. 

Mme. Nordica sang at Sacramento and 
at Stockton last week, filling the theaters 
with enthusiastic audiences at both cities. 
A concert takes place in Oakland on Tues- 
day afternoon of this week. ~ 2 


Reed Miller ‘Back from Tour of South 


Reed Miller, tenor, has 
from a tour of the South, in which he ap- 
peared in ten concerts in “twelve days. 
This tour he was compelled to limit to this 
amount of time because of ~~ many en- 
gagements which he has in the East at this 


solos 





just returned 


time. Within the next few. days he will 
appear in Engelwood, N: J., Newark, four 
times in New York, performing the Bach 


St. Matthew’s Passion, giving a musicale at 


the Waldorf. and singing twice with the 
New York Philharmonic Society in that 
time, Jersey City, Baltimore, New Castle, 


Cincinnati, Schenectady and Evanston, III. 





ARTHUR PHILIPS IN SONG RECITAL 


Former Hammerstein’ Baritone 
Proves An Artist of High 
Attainments 


Arthur 
who 


Philips, the American baritone, 


won a name for himself as principal 


haritone in the Hammerstein Grand Opera 


Company in London last season, gave a 


song recital at the Plaza on February 24. 
His program was 

“Come Trip It.” Handel; ‘Robin m’'aime,” 
(Rondel d’Adam de la UHa'le), 1285; ‘‘Ariosu’ 
(Benvenuto), Diaz; Nocturno, Chopin; ‘‘Spinn- 
lied,” Popper; Air, Bach; “‘La Maison Grise,’’ 
Messager; ‘“*Nell,”’ lauré; ““Contemplation,”’ 
Widor; “Contentmert,’’ written for Mr. Philips 
Hastings: “Ah! Parlez-Moi Venus,” Diaz 
“The Nightinga'e,”’ Ward-Stephenrs;: “Caravan 
Song,’ ‘‘Gvpsy Brother,” Lohr; “Moment Musi- 


cale,”” Schubert: “At the 
Prologue, Leoncavallo. 


Davidoff : 


Fountain,” 
Mr. Philips was in excellent voice and 
his program on this occasion offered the 
first opportunity for the New York public 
to hear him in songs requiring av ariety of 
talents. Mr. Philips proved himself more 
than equal to the task. His voice is a bari- 
tone of good range and fine quality, not the 
least of its attributes being a certain in 





Arthur Philips, Baritone, Who 
Heard in Recital at the Plaza 


Was 


Mr. Philips was most successful in the 
prologue to “Pagliacci” and the second 
Diaz aria, both of which were so applauded 





Exclusive Management : : : FREDERIC SHIPMAN cisiveness which helps to make his inter that he was required to respond with en 
pretations authoritative. He has a com cores. He aroused great enthusiasm dur 
3835 Flournoy Street, Chicago mand of nuance and a good rhythmic con ing the entire program 
ception and sings as if he understood his Leo Schulz, ’cellist, who assisted, played 
songs His enunciation is exceptionally in his usual style and was accorded an ova 
good in all languages tion equal to that given Mr. Philips 
First Management: 
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CONCERT FOR SOCIALISTS 





Popular Artists in Program Arranged 
by Herwegh von Ende 


Socialistic sympathizers formed a large 
proportion of the audience which greeted 
the miscellaneous concert, at A®olian Hall, 
New York, on March 1, arranged by Her- 
wegh von Ende for the benefit of the 
scholarship fund of the Rand School: of 
Social Science. The program was con- 
tributed by artist pupils of this New York 
institution, Ottilie Schillig and Sergei Kot- 
larsky; Sigismond Stojowski, the Polish 
pianist, who is a member of the faculty; 
two assisting artists in Paul Dufault and 
Willem Durieux, and the von Ende Violin 
Choir. 

Mr. Dufault’s auditors could not get 
enough of his sterling vocalization, and the 
fiotous enthusiasm compelled him to add 
three encores after his group of songs in 
Ire nch, among the extras being the favor- 
ite “Avec mes Sabots,” by Arcadet, and 
“Philosophy,” by Emmell. Keen applause 
was also vouchsafed to Mr. Durieux and 
the New York Symphony ’cellist displayed 
his abilities not only as an interpreter, but 
as a composer of a vivacious Tarantella, 
which won an encore. 

Just how excellent a Chopin interpreter 
is Mr. Stojowski was fully appreciated by 
the auditors and after he had given an 
artistic reading to the Fantasie, op. 49, be- 
sides a Nocturne, Mazurka and Etude, the 
hearers demanded an encore, and the pian- 
ist was given another recall after he had 
added a Valse. 

Vocal warmth and thorough training 
made Miss Schillig’s delivery of Bamberg’s 
“La Mort de Jeanne d’Arc” so moving that 
the addition of Nevin’s “Mighty Lak a 
Rose” was necessitated. Further artistic 
excellence was shown in the duet with Mr. 
Dufault of Walthew’s “It Was a Lover 
and His Lass.” 

Another young artist of gifted thorough- 
ness was Mr. Kotlamssky, whose technic in 
Hubay’s “Carmen” Fantasie was found so 
adequate that the violinist was compelled 
to play an additional number. Mr. von 
Ende conducted his body of strings with 
good results through the “Freischiitz” and 
“Barber of Seville” overtures, supported 
ably at the piano by Edith Evans and at the 
organ by Hans Van Den Burg. 

m & &. 





PRAISE FOR SACHS-HIRSCH 





Young Pianist Gives Good Account of 
Talents in New York Recital 


With the excellent program presented by 
Herbert Sachs-Hirsch at ®olian Hall, 
New York, on March 1, this young Amer- 
ican pianist gave more than a little justi- 
fication for the presentation of a laurel 
wreath, whcih rewarded his agility in the 
final Paganini-Liszt “La Campanella.” This 
was the last number in a group of six, of 
which the pianist made the Weber “Motor 
perpetuo” notable through the clarity of 
his technic, while his delivery of the 
“Traumerei,’ from the Strauss “Stim- 
mungsbilder,” gained an instantaneous re- 
sponse. 

In his bouquet of Chopin offerings, Mr. 
Sachs-Hirsch won especial praise for his 
reading of the Berceuse, while he gained a 
recall with the Etude in C 7 sa The 
serious purpose of the young artist was 
indicated in the first two numbers of his 
program, the Beethoven Thirty-Two Vari- 
ations, in which he gave a good account of 
his technical dexterity, and the Chopin B 
Flat Minor Sonata, which was read with 
a commendable intelligence and regard for 
poetic beaiity. mo S. 





SCANDINAVIAN RECITAL 





Miss Arendrup and Mr. Birkerod Charm 
in Music of Northland 


If a New 


carry with him 


York concert reviewer should 
a map of the world and 
check off each country as it was rep- 
resented in a distinctive recital, he would 
find that the list of the European nation- 
alities had been almost completed by the 
addition of the recital of Scandinavian 
music given at the. Waldorf-Astoria, on 
February 28, by Ellen Arendrup, soprano, 
and Holger Birkerod, baritone. This 
event was under the auspices of the Amer 
ican-Scandinavian Society, and there was a 
goodly representation of the Scandinavian 
countries in the audience. 


There were only two exceptions to the 
national tone of the program, when Amer; 
ica and Germany made inroads upon the 
music of the Northland with Bruno Huhn’s 

“Invictus” and the Loewe “Archibald 
Douglas,” both sung by Mr. Birkerod. 

Miss Arendrup gave the greatest pleas- 
ure in her group of five songs, with ex- 
cellent English translations by herself. 


She prefaced each song by reciting the 





translations, in which the audience found 
her a delightful diseuse, with a pleasing 
speaking voice and an engaging person- 
ality. As the American public is always 
interested in the music of the different 
nations, provided that it is presented at- 
tractively, it occurred to Miss Arendrup’s 
hearers that she could build her Scandi- 
navian programs into extremely market- 
able musical ware by giving her audiences 
more of this conversational data as to 
the folk songs and customs of her peo- 
ple. In Miss Arendrup’s singing of “Jeg 
Elsker Dig” the audience greeted Grieg’s 
“Teh Liebe Dich.” 

For the graphic dramatic power of Mr. 
Birkerod the audience manifested much 
approval, as it was found revealed in the 
Loewe ballad, Mr. Huhn’s stirring song 
and Grieg’s “Eros.” At the conclusion of 
the program the baritone was compelled 
to add an encore.  & & 





DULUTH CLUB IN ST. PAUL 





Matinée Musical Presents Program Be- 
fore the Schuberts 


St. Paut, Minn., March 1.—The fort- 
nightly program before the Schubert Club 
was presented Tuesday afternoon by rep- 
resentatives of the Matinee Musical, of 
Duluth. 

Alice 'M. Brown, pianist, and Wally Hey- 
mar, violinist, opened the program with the 
First Movement from the Schiitt Suite. 
Gladys Reynolds, with Mrs. McKinley at 
the piano, sang a group of lieder by Schu- 


bert, Humperdinck and Brahms, also a 
group of French and Euglish songs by 
Hahn, Kellie, Spross and Lohr. Grace 


Senior Brearley, pianist, played the Busoni 
arrangement of a Bach Chaconne, a Capric- 
cio by Brahms, a Capriccio by max Reger 
and the Brahms Rhapsodie, op. 1109. 

Christine Miller, an honorary member of 
the Schubert Club, was guest of honor on 
this occasion. 

The following excellent quartet has bee: 
installed at the First M. E. Church: Alma 
Peterson, soprano; Mildred Langtry, alto; 
Walter Mallory, tenor; Grant Kelliher, 
bass. Franklin Krieger is organist and di- 


rector. | 


ABT ORCHESTRA AUGMENTED 





Addition of Molian Hall Organ Gives 
Substantial Body of Tone 


Although last Sunday evening found two 
New York concert halls, two theaters and 
an opera house devoted to concert pro- 
grams, the New York Plectrum Orchestra 
found a goodly assemblage for its fourth 
concert, under the direction of Valentine 
Abt. For. this program Mr. Abt had aug- 
mented his forces with the A£olian Hall 
organ, which gave a more substantial body 
of tone to this organization of plucked 
string instruments, as employed in various 
numbers, including the Offenbach “Or- 
pheus” Overture and a “Carmen” Fan- 
tasie. 

Less space in the program was devoted 
to the orchestra than usual, as there were 
but two orchestral groups, while separate 
sets of selections were allotted to the solo- 
ists: H,. Bracken Dye, organist, who pleased 
with a Friml “Hymn Celeste,” a Guilmant 
Concert Piece and _ Hollins’s “Spring 
Song”; Giovanni Lafemina, who was re- 
vealed as an Italian tenor of some ingra- 
tiating qualities, and Amadeo de Filippis, 
mandolinist, while Wilma Hultgren-Hill- 
berg acted as an accompanist. K. S. C. 





Two a Day for Schumann-Heink 


March 7 was a red Rag day in the 
history of Sioux Falls, S. D., it being the 
date arranged for Mme. Schumann-Heink’s 
recital in that city. The local manager, 
Florence Fox, reported to the W olfsohn 
Musical Bureau the remarkable interest in 
the coming of the diva, but on Friday last 
hastily telegraphed, asking if the contralto 
would sing a matinée concert in addition 
to the evening performance, as the sale of 
tickets for the frst concert had to stop two 
hours after the opening of the box office, 
because the ticket rack was empty. On 
another occasion this season Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink had a similar experience, when 
she was compelled to give an extra concert 
in Grand Rapids, so great was the demand 
to hear her. 





Paderewski was the soloist of two recent 
Conservatoire Concerts in Paris. 
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TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN 

I have been watching for four seasons with great inter- 
est the work of Madame Delia VALERI’S pupils and can 
positively affirm that Madame VALERI is one of the few 
teachers who have a clear, correct idea of the right place- 
ment of the voice according to 
the Italian method. Her teach- 
tone production and 
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RAISING $5,000 FOR 
A GUILMANT STATUE 


American Committee Pushes Proj- 
ect to Honor Memory of 
Eminent Organist 


In connection with the project to erect 
a memorial statue of Félix Alexandre 
Guilmant, the famous organist, Dr. Wil- 
liam C. Carl, chairman of the American 
committee, has sent the following an- 
nouncement to thousands of organists in 
the United States: 

“The influence and importance of the 
three visits to the United States of the late 
Félix Alexandre Guilmant, dean of French 
organists, and acknowledged as the greatest 
organist of his day, can probably never be 


fully estimated. 

“From his first appearance in Chicago at 
the World’s Fair, followed by his tour of 
1898, and again the forty concerts at the 
St. Louis Exposition and the ensuing tour, 
organ playing began to take on a new 
aspect and has steadily grown up to the 
present high standard demanded and main- 
tained in this country. 

“Guilmant has been one of the most 
forceful and inspiring influences to organ- 
ists and organ music in America. 

“A monument is to be erected to his 
memory in France. The site selected is 
at the side of the Palais du Trocadéro, 
Paris. It wili be designed by Allau, and 
executed by Theunissen, the famous sculp- 
tor. The American committee want to 
raise $5,000 as the contribution from this 
country. To this end you are asked to sub- 
scribed. Amounts however small will be 
gladly accepted. The movement is already 
meeting with a hearty response. 

“In order to facilitate matters, the com- 
mittee ask that all subscriptions should be 
paid in before April 15, 1913. Please send 
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contributions by check or P. O. money 
order to Edmund Jacques, treasurer, ad- 
dress, St. Paul’s Chapel Trinity Parish, No. 
29 Vesey street, New York City.” 

Dr. Carl has given much of his time and 
energy to this project and has succeeded in 
enlisting the whole-hearted interest of a 
committee, the honorary members of which 
include the following: 

Franz X. Arens, Richard Arnold, Modest Alt- 
schuler, David Bispham, Albert Morris Bagpy, 
Senator William A. Clark, William H. Ciawford. 
Adolph Cohn, William R. Chapman, Frank Dam- 
rosch, oseph L. Delafield, Andreas Dippel, Clar- 
ence Eddy, John H. Finley, Henry Harkness 
Flagler, Paul Faquet, Henry T. Finck, Wallace 
Goodrich, Alfred Hertz, Frank S. Hastings, Will- 
iam J. Henderson, Henry Edward Krehbic!, 
George F. Kuntz, Alexander Lambert, Herman A. 
Metz, Walter Clark Runyon, Isaac Seligman, 
John A. Schleicher, Charles H. Steinway, Leopold 


Stokowski, Gustav Scholer, Joseph Stransky, Ca- 


mille Thurwanger, Arnold Volpe, + > L. 
Woodford, René Winderstein, Samuel P. Warren, 
Rev. John B. Young, S. J. 





SLEZAK’S SUCCESSFUL TOUR 


Tenor and Miss McMillan, His Accom- 
panist, Cordially Received 














and Leo 


Florence McMillan, Pianist, 
Slezak on Tour 


Leo Slezak, the Czech tenor, and Flor- 
ence McMillan, pianist and accompanist, 
have just completed a concert tour which 
occupied the entire month of February and 
during which they appeared in cities from 
New York and Washington as far West 
as Portland, Ore., and in Canada. 

As this was the first extended concert 
tour of the celebrated tenor, preparatory to 
his next tour under Haensel & Jones, much 
enthusiasm was aroused because of the 
curiosity to hear an artist whose operatic 
successes in New York had whetted the ap 
petites of music lovers throughout the 
country. Owing to his excellent singing, 
Mr. Slezak’s tour was a triumph and he 
was accorded ovations and high critical 
praise wherever he appeared. 

In Florence McMillan Mr. Slezak had*an 
accompanist who filled the exacting re- 
quirements with great ability. She was also 
the piano soloist on the tour and was every 
where accorded a hearty reception. 


Calvary Choir “Glee Night” 


The second division of Calvary Grand 
Choir, Edward Morris Bowman director, 
gave the seventh annual glee night enter- 
tainment by presenting a play at Calvary 
Church, New York, on Wednesday even- 
ing, February 26. The entertainment was 
largely attended and was most successful. 
This choir is as unique in the interesting 
evening provided for its members as it is 
in the excellence of the music which it pre- 
sents on Sundays and in its concerts. 





Musicale by Reginald de Koven 


Clara Butt and Kennerley Rumford sang 
and M. Renard of Paris played ’cello solos 
at a dinner and musical given by Mr. and 


UNIQUE RECITAL FOR 
FLUTE AND PIANO 


Messrs. Barrére and Consolo Give a 
Chamber Music Program of 
Rare Excellence 


A disgruntled singing-teacher once wrote 
a volume entitled “Unmusical New York.” 
But even that individual would have 
changed his creed had he been present on 
Sunday evening of last week at the joint 
recital of George Barrére and Ernesto 
Consolo at the Belasco Theater. For the 
theater was filled with persons who showed 
by their very attendance that they were 
thoroughly musical, as the appeal of cham- 


ber music for flute and piano can hardly 
be credited to those of any other turn of 
mind, 

Messrs. Barrére and Consolo doubtless 
enjoy playing together. They had not gone 
very far in the Bach Sonata in A Major, 
which opened the~program, before they 
must have felt that their hearers, too, were 
likewise enjoying it. It has long since been 
recognized that Mr. Consolo is an ensemble 
specialist of the first rank. Having ap- 
peared in this capacity in violin and ’cello 
sonatas, in quartet, trio and with Mr. Bar- 
rere’s organization of wood-winds in the 
past, it remained for him but to appear in 
joint recital with Mr. Barrére himself. It 
is an exceedingly difficult matter to adjust 
the dynamics of a modern pianoforte to the 
limpid tone of the flute. But here 
again Mr. Consolo proved his un- 
usually fine musical feeling, his artistic 
sense and his wonderfully subtle knowl- 
edge of ensemble-playing. He _ supplied 
quite the right amount of support and 
never once overpowered the tone of the 
flute, an instrument whose forte is, at max- 
imum, but the mezzoforte of other instru- 
ments. 

The Bach Sonata was interesting and had 
much of the old-time color and crispness 
in its presentation. If the writer errs not, 
the Schubert Introduction et Variations 
Concertantes, op. 160, was played by these 
gentlemen at a Barrére Ensemble concert 
last Winter. It is a work full of sunshine 
and joy and was admirably played. Mr. 
Barrére’s technic in all of the variations 
was extraordinary and in one of. them, 
taken at a hair-raising tempo, his almost 
uncanny breath control fairly drew his au- 
dience out of their chairs. It is only such 
flute playing that can make the instrument 
interesting at this late day. 

A sonata by Gabriel Pierné was also 
played and proved to be an _ ingratiating 
work. Pierné never rises to heights for 
any leneth of time, though this sonata has 
places in it which possess distinction of ut- 
terance. There is also much that is beau- 
tiful, the Allegretto tranquillo receiving so 
much applause that at the close of the eve- 
ning the artists repeated it, apparently rec- 
ognizing the favor it had won with the au- 
dience. 

It is to the credit of both Mr. 
and Mr. Barrére that through their ex- 
tremely finished and thoroughly artistic 
performances the program of an hour and 
a half’s duration was made interesting from 
first to last. A concert recital of similar 
nature will again be heard with pleasure 


from them. A. W. K. 


Consolo 





John C. Wilcox in La Junta Recital 

La JuNtTA, CoL., Feb. 27,—A good-sized 
audience greeted John C. Wilcox, the bari- 
tone, in his song recital on Febru: ry 25 in 
the Presbyterian Church. Mr. Wilcox was 
in good voice and many different styles . 
composition were on his program. He 
in every sense an artist, sings with cane 
and feeling, and has his voice under per- 
fect control and responsive to every mood. 
In the first number, “Hear Me, Ye Winds 
and Waves,” Handel, much dignity, 





Mrs. Reginald de Koven at their New breadth of tone and mellow resonance 

York home last Sunday evening. Mr. and’ were revealed. 

Mrs. Ernest Schelling were among the A group of German songs, by. Schumann, 

cuests. Schubert, Lassen and Strauss was splen- 
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didly sung and his enunciation was most 
excellent. The “Four American Indian 
Songs,” by Cadman, were given with ad- 
mirable expression. A group of old bal- 
lads was greatly enjoyed and in the last 
group were songs by American composers. 
“Ah, Love but a Day,” Protheroe; “Mam- 
my’s Song,” Ware; “Inter Nos,” MacFay- 
den; “To a Messenger,” La Forge, and 
“Invictus,” Huhn. Mrs. Willcox proved a 
skilled accomnanist. rita 5 


NEW ORLEANS MUSIC 








Bentley Nicholson and Gottfried Galston 
Two Recital Givers 


New Or.eans, Feb. 27.—On Saturday 
evening, February 22, the Quarante Club, 
the foremost literary organization of New 
Orleans, entertained at a Causerie Musi- 
cale, Bentley Nicholson, tenor, being the at- 
traction. The program was divided into 
two parts, the first consisting of a paper 
on Russia and Russian music, illustrated by 
songs of Arensky, Shtcherbacheff, Gret- 
schaninoff and Bleichmann. Mr. Nicholson 
has made a study of the Russian language 
and literature, and these songs were sung 
in the original. Part second was made up 
of a paper on the life and songs of Hugo 
Wolf, and the lieder chosen were from the 
Morike and Eichendorf groups and Span- 
isches Liederbuch. The excellent accom- 
panist of the evening was Mrs. M. B. 
Trezevant. 

On Monday evening, February 24, Gott- 
fried Galston, the pianist, delighted his 
audience by reason of his admirable technic 
and musicianly interpretation of a program 
consisting of works of Schumann, Chopin, 
Gluck and Brahms. B. M. 


“Girl” 


German Premiére of Puccini's 
This Month 


3ERLIN, Feb. 16-——The Charlottenburg 
Opera will be the first German opera house 
to produce Puccini’s “The Girl of the 
Golden West.” This German premiére is 
to take place in March and it is reported 
that Director Hartmann is already suffer- 
ing from insomnia in view of the signifi- 
cance of the event. F. j- 


Trentini to . Return to Grand Opera 


Arthur Hammerstein announces _ that 
Emma Trentini is to close her engagement 
in “The Firefly,” the Rudolph Friml 
operetta, with the performance of March 
15, at the Casino Theater, New York. She 
intends to give up the light opera stage 
and return to grand opera, and has ac- 
cepted an engagement .at La Scala in 
Milan. 








REGINA VICARINO 


COLORATURE SOPRANO 





sings, it is $7.00 
in San Francisco 


‘‘Whenever Vicarino 


opera.’’—Harvey Wickham, 
Chronicle, Feb. 5, 1913. 

‘‘Vicarino serves as a model in tone pro- 
duction.’’—Thos. Nunan in San Francisco 
Examiner, Jan. 28, 1913. 

“The greatest colorature soprano heard in 
San Francisco since the triumphant days of 
Sembrich, Patti, Melba and their class.’’— 
Alfred Metzger in Pacific Coast 
Review, Feb. 8, 1913. 
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SETTING THE TURKISH WAR TO MUSIC 





Three Italian Operas on the Subject Already Completed—Rome Takes 
‘Violetta” Storchio to its Heart—Zandonai’s “Francesca da Rimini”’ 


Nearing Completion 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Rome, Piazza §S. Silvestro, 
February 19, 1913. 


_ was only to be expected by those 
who have noted the enthusiasm 
created in Italy by the Italo-Turkish was, 
various episodes of the struggle are to be 
embodied in opera. Three works are re- 
ported to be completed, dealing with differ- 
ent events in the war, and one, “II Bat- 
tessimo di Derna” (“The Baptism of 
Derna”) has already been produced at the 
Politeama Puccini at Licata. The com- 
poser is A. Zagra. The opera deals with 
the landing of the Italian sailors at Derna. 
The first act is full of patriotic material 
and is said to be extremely fine. It is a 
pity that this level has not been maintained 


all through the work, which is spoiled by 
the second and third acts, which are main- 
ly devoted to jeering at the Turks and 
Arabs. 











WILLIAM 


SIMMONS 


Baritone 


Newburgh Daily News.—Mr. Sim- 
mons’ contributions were artistic in 
every sense. He displayed a voice of 
wide range and charming quality and 
was heard to great advantage in his 
opening number a difficult aria from 
Verdi's Opera Un Ballo Maschera. 


Orange Chronicle.—Mr. Simmons was 
excellent in the operatic numbers, dis- 
playing a baritone voice of wide range 
and dramatic quality. 


Yonkers Statesmen.—Mr. Simmons, 
who sang the baritone part in Bruch’s 
“Fair Ellen,’’ has a rich baritone of 
wide range. He was heard to great 
advantage in a group of English songs 
which were well rendered and heartily 
applauded. 


For Terms and Dates Address 
76 West 68th St., New York City 


Telephone Columbus 4316 











MADAME A. E. 


SCHOEN -RENE 


BERLIN ADDRESS 
Berlin-Wilmersdort 43 Eisenzahastrasse 


EDNA GUNNAR PETERSON 


Concert Pianist 





Riccardo Zandonai, who is at present at 
Sacco, near Rovereto, has just completed 
the second act of “Francesca da Rimini,” 
intrusted to him by Gabriele d’Annunzio. 
There now remains to be completed only 
the third act, which is divided into two 
scenes with an intermezzo. The opera will 
be produced at the Costanzi during the 
carnival, 1914. 

By special request Rosina Storchio, a 
favorite of Romans, returned to the Cos- 
tanzi for two performances of “Traviata.” 
Rosina Storchio appeared as Violetta in 
this opera for the first time last year and 
immediately conquered her audience. It 
was therefore a distinct disappointment to 
Romans when the San Carlo, of Naples, 
obtained her services for this year, and it 
was thought that she would not be 
heard in Rome again. But in response to 
a general request by the subscribers, it was 
found possible to arrange two perform- 
ances of “Traviata” with her in the lead- 
ing role. 

On Saturday evening, therefore, the Cos- 
tanzi was crowded with an enthusiastic if 
not discriminating audience. Everyone had 
come to hear La Storchio and no one con- 
cerned himself with the other singers or 
| i yas as well con- 
sidering the hurried nature of the produc- 
tion. Needless to relate Violetta scored 
another notable success, which was en- 
hanced by the failure of the tenor Taccani 
to fill adequately the rdle of Alfredo. 

To-morrow evening the new comic 
opera, “Equale Fortuna,” by V. Tomassini, 
will be staged for the first time. This 
work won the first prize offered by the 
Rome municipality in a competition for 
three operas to be produced at the Cos- 
tanzi in 1912. Owing to the war with Tur- 
key the production was delayed until the 
present year. 





D’Annunzig and the Costanzi 


As nothing further has been heard from 
Gabriele D’Annunzio, who had promised 
to deliver the commemorative oration in 
honor of the centenary of Giuseppe Verdi, 
the direction of the Costanzi has decided to 
do without him. In his place Arturo Vec- 
chini, one of Italy’s leading orators, has 
been chosen to commemorate the great com- 
poser. Vecchini is best known as a suc- 
cessful orator in famous criminal cases. 
He was the defender of the infamous 
Countess Tarnowska, Lieutenant Paterno, 
murderer of the Countess Trigona, the 
forty-two Camorrists at Viterbo and many 
others. But he is also an ardent lover of 
the beaux arts and an indefatigable first- 
nighter. 

On Monday evening the Costanzi was 
again crowded, this time to hear a violin 
recital by Franz von Vecsey, who is no 
stranger to Rome. The program as printed 
consisted of only three items, the “Trillo 
del Diavolo,” by Tartini; Concerto in G 
Minor, Max Bruch, and the “Streghe,” by 
Paganini. This selection in itself was suf- 
ficiently fatiguing for any virtuoso, but the 
appearance of Franz von Vecsey are too 
few and far between in Rome for a public 
that delights to hear him for such a pro- 
gram to sufhce. In response to numberless 
calls the violinist gave “Nocturne,” by Sibe- 
lius; “Serenata Napoletana,” Sgambati, 
which was itself encored; “Souvenir di 
Moscou,” by Wieniawski, and a “Humor 
esque” of his own composition. Finally he 
had to refuse to reply to the unreasonable 
requests of the audience. 

The subscribers to the Costanzi have 
been in: revolt because the promised “Five 
o’Clocks,” as the Romans love to call 
afternoon tea, have not been given. At 
the beginning of the season the direction 
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in order to offer an extra inducement to 
subscribers arranged that during carnival 
and Lent “five o’clocks” should be served 
every afternoon in the suite of rooms at- 
tached to the Costanzi, known as the Con- 
cert Rooms, and that the Costanzi orches- 
tra should be present and render choice 
selections. Up to now the teas have not 
been forthcoming and the subscribers are 
naturally indignant. The direction of the 
Costanzi has now announced that the “five 
o'clocks” shall begin forthwith and to ap- 
pease the irate subscribers have promised 
to give them a free Cinematograph per- 
formance. The particular film chosen is a 
new one lasting an hour and a half, “Quo 
Vadis,” a dramatized version of Sienki- 
wicz’s famous novel, to obtain the scenes 
of the which the government loaned the 
Colosseum. 

The Rome Quartet Society began its sea- 
son on Friday last. The audience was 
rather small, which is the greater pity 
since the Quartet Society is the only one 
in the Italian capital which devotes itself 
to chamber music and should therefore be 


encouraged. The program was composed 
of works by Beethoven, Schubert and 
Grieg. 


Antonio Lozzi, the composer of “Miran- 
dolina” and “Bianca Capello,” has just com- 
pleted a new opera, the “Elixir of Life.” 
The libretto is taken from an unpublished 
work of the elder. Dumas, which he called 
“a tragic fantasy.” It was found after the 
author’s death among his manuscripts and 
is a dramatic work. of startling audacity. 
The plot.turns upon a highly developed 
case of hypnotism. To this plot Antonio 
Lozzi has written music of an eminently 
melodious and passionate character. At a 
reception which he gave last week he de- 
lighted his guests by playing selections 
from his new work, which everyone agreed 
was splendid and certain of great success. 
It is curious to note that Lozzi’s “Bianca 
Capello,” which has been given repeatedly 
in Russia and other countries, will be 
staged in Italy for the first time next week 
at Venice. 

Mascagni’s ‘‘Parisina’”’ 


Last Tuesday Mascagni invited Eduardo 
Vitale, the director of the Costanzi this 
year, to visit him at his villa in the Via Po. 
When Vitale arrived Mascagni led him 
into his study and settling him in an easy 
chair, comforted by a big cigar, began to 
play through the “Parisina” to him. For 
four hours the composer played, during 
which time neither he nor his listener 
uttered a word. Vitale was immensely 
struck by the work and says it is the best 
thing Mascagni has done in grand opera. 
Mascagni’s invitation to Vitale to be the 
first person to hear “Parisina” in its en- 
tirety was a tribute of thanks to Vitale for 
the splendid manner in which “Isabeau” 
was given at the Costanzi. 

J. A. StnciaAtr Poorey. 


SAMUEL GARDNER A 
TALENTED VIOLINIST 


Young Musician Displays Noteworthy 
Accomplishments at New York 
Recital 


An audience of good size gathered at 
Rumford Hall, New York, on Saturday 
evening, March 1, to hear the young violin- 
ist, Samuel Gardner, who appeared for the 
first time in public recital. Mr. Gardner, 
who is a pupil of Franz Kneisel, presented 
the following taxing program: 


Goldmark, Two Movements from Suite, Op. 11; 
FPugnani-Kreisler, Praeludium and Allegro; Bach, 
Chaconne for Violin Alone; Francoeur-Kreisler, 
Siciliano and Rigaudon, Couperin-Kreisler, La Pre- 
cieuse, Kreisler, Tambourin Chinois, Guiraud, 
Caprice; Paganini, I Palpiti; Tschaikowsky, Séré 
nade Méiancolique, Wieniawski, Polonaise No. 11 
in A Major. 

Mr. Gardner gave evidence in all he 
played of undoubted talent. His playing 
shows a thorough grounding in the prin- 
ciples of the violinist’s art, considerable 
musical feeling, to which is added a sense 
of proportion and taste, which few young 
players possess. The list of works which 
he set himself to perform was one that 
many an older performer has failed in, and 
the manner in which he accomplished his 
task was eminently creditable. 

His tone is pure and well-produced and 
with the maturing years it will gain in 
fullness, though the unsatisfactory acous- 
tical properties of the auditorium in which 
he performed, a hall utterly without reso- 
nance, had much to do with destroying the 

varied colors he apparently conceived. Es- 
pecially successful was his delivery of the 
Francoeur and Couperin pieces and Kreis- 
ler’s exotic “Tambourin Chinois,” while 
his handling of the baffling pv rotechnics of 
the Paganini showed a highly developed 
technical equipment and won him numerous 
recalls. The audience was very enthusi- 
astic, and extras. Cui’s “Orientale” and a 
Debussy Prélude were added. Emil New- 
man played the accompaniments with con- 
siderable taste, though not with sufficient 


poise. A. W. K. 





Mary Jordan a Successful Substitute 


A recent appearance for Mary Jordan, 
contralto, was at the City College of New 
York at the performance of Rossini’s 
“Stabat Mater,” under the direction of Ed- 
ward G. Marquard. The contralto who had 
been engaged to sing this role was sud- 
denly taken ill, and Miss Jordan was sum- 
moned at 6 o’clock in the evening, and 
went on without a rehearsal and acquitted 
herself with great credit. Miss Jordan has 
just gone under the management of Foster 


& David. 
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D’INDY RESUSCITATES ANCIENT OPERA 





Famous French Composer Conducts His Own Transcription for Modern 
Orchestra of Monteverdi’s ‘‘Crowning of Poppea” and Paris is Im- 
pressed with the High Merits of the Work—Pugno Sponsor for 


Young Woman Composer 


Bureau of Musical America, 
5, Villa Niel, Paris, 
February 11, 1913. 


HE successful series of productions of 
modern and ancient music given at the 
Théatre des Arts, Paris, was continued last 
week by a second group of most interesting 
lyric works. The great interest of the 
evening was centered upon Vincent d’Indy, 
who conducted the orchestra during the 
production of Monteverdi’s “Crowning of 
Poppea,” -which he has transcribed for mod- 


ern orchestra. The other composers repre- 
sented on the program were Philippe Gau- 
bert and Alfred Bruneau. 

Monteverdi’s “Orfeo,” produced in 1607, 
with its symphonies, its dialogues, its arias 
and its ballets, is the first opera worthy of 
the name, just as his “Crowning of Pop- 
pea,” 1642, is the first example of music 
drama. 

The distance is great between these two 
works. Years had passed and circum- 
stances and conceptions had come to be at 
variance. “Orfeo” was given at the Court 
of the Duke of Mantua before a chosen 
audience, while the “Crowning of the Pop- 
pea” was produced at Venice. The libret- 
tist of the latter work, Busenello, sought 
his inspiration in Roman history, the prin- 
cipal action being concerned with the di- 
vorce of Nero and Octavia and Nero's 
marriage with Poppea. 

Monteverdi was seventy-five years of age 
when he undertook to write this music 
drama, but he shows wonderful adaptabil- 
ity in his musical writings. He adjusts 
himself to each personage and finds for 
each one powerful and natural accents. 
His music has luminous simplicity; genius 
is revealed in every page. His work is 
full of depth, sincerity, power and daring, 
and replete with human emotion. 

Much of the present interest in “Ihe 
Crowning of Poppea” may be traced to the 
admirable transcription by Vincent d’Indy. 
His presence in the conductor’s chair was 
also most important and there was an ex- 
ceptionally good cast. The principal roles 
were sung by Mme. Croiza, Mlle. Demellier 
and Messrs. Coulomb and Collet. 

‘“‘The Love Lesson’”’ 


“L’Amoureuse Legon” (“The Love Les- 
son’), a ballade in one act by Alfred Bru- 
neau, was the second work in rank of im- 
portance on this program. Clyméne and 
Tircis, dressed in the picturesque costumes 
of Watteau’s paintings, leave the féte 
which is being given in the castle. They 
are much disappointed; they do not know 
how to dance. If only the two. statues 
which symbolize Dance would come to life 
and give them a lesson! They kneel and 
pray. The statues come to life and from 
the depth of the old park come songs, mu- 
sic and dancing personages who will give 
to the two youths “The Love Lesson.” 

Then follow delightful musical selections 
which have long been known under the 
title of “Chansons a Danser,” by Catulle 
Mendés and Alfred Bruneau. The menuet, 
the pavane, the sarabande and the bourrée 
worked the public to real enthusiasm. 

The principal attraction at the weekly 
Lamoureux Concerts last Sunday was the 
appearance of Raoul Pugno. The Concerto 
in C Minor of Beethoven was played with 
beautiful sonority and fine taste in phras- 
ing. Pugno is so confident of the success 
which accompanies his appearances in pub- 
lic that he generously lent his name and in- 
terpretative genius to a young composer, 
Nadia Boulanger, whose Fantasia, for 
piano and orchestra, he rendered with rare 
virtuosity. 

Mile. Boulanger posscsses rare talent and 
won many high distinctions at the annual 
competition of the National Conservatory, 
where she was noticed by Raoul Pugno, 
who was a member of the jury. He ad- 
mires her talent so highly that he has writ- 


ten several newspaper articles concerning 
her, and even played last month in Berlin 
as virtuoso the Fantasia which he rendered 
last Sunday with the Lamoureux Orches- 
tra in a concert given under Mlle. Bou- 
langer’s leadership, one of the rare in- 
stances when a woman has conducted a 
symphonic orchestra. 

The friendship of the great pianist and 
of this young woman composer has been 
productive of many interesting composi- 
tions, symphonic as well as operatic, as well 
as of much amusing gossip in music circles. 
The two have just finished “The Dead 
City” on a poem by Gabriele d’Annunzio. 
They will continue their collaboration on a 
new lyric work, “The Redemption of Co- 
lin Muset,” on a book by Maurice Léna 
and Henri Cain, the master librettist. 

While Mlle. Boulanger’s work is not 
without merit, yet Mr. Pugno’s interpreta- 
tion at a classic concert of a work by such 
a young composer has aroused varied com- 
ments in the press. 

Champs-Elysées Opéra Soon to Open 


The management of the much-heralded 
Champs-Elysées Opéra announces that it 
will open its season on April 2 next. The 
operas which are mentioned in the pros- 
pectus will take several years to produce, 
for the list is long. A private operatic 
enterprise has long been needed in Paris. 
There is too little competition in this field. 
The Opéra, the Opéra-Comique, the Gaité 
Lyrique, all have municipal or state sub- 
ventions. Among the operatic stars en- 
gaged for the first season are: Mmes, Lilli 
|l_ehmann, Maria Barrientos, Lucienne Bré- 
val, Claire Croiza, Rose Féart; MM. Henry 
Dangeés, the baritone of the Paris Opéra; 
Chaliapine, Marcoux, Sammarco, Mala- 
testa, van Dyck, Muratore, Carpi, Ciccolini, 
Seveilhac, and Sens; the principal singers 
of the Opera of Dresden and the Imperial 
Theater of Russia; the principal artists of 
Bayreuth; Karsavina, Nijinsky and_ the 
Russian ballet; Pavlova, Loie Fuller, Trou- 
hanowa. 

The theater itself is built on 
principles and differs vastly from any 
structure of its kind in Paris. If only for 
this reason the venture should prove a bril- 
liant success, and many of the old, dingy 
Paris theaters may be destroyed and other 


American 


“Americanized” structures built in their 
place. 
The Champs-Elysées Opéra House is 


well situated in the residential district of 
Paris, the so-called “American Quarter” 
near the American Embassy. There are 
z,000 seats in the auditorium. The orches- 


tra, as at Bayreuth, is hidden and _ con- 
structed to seat 120 musicians. There is 
also an organ with 52 stops. The stage is 


125 feet high, 65 feet deep and 96 feet wide. 
A comedy theater with 600 seats is also lo- 
cated in the same building. 

The committee of patrons comprises, be- 
sides many titled notabilities, such well- 
known Americans as Mrs. W. K. Vander- 
bilt, Otto H. Kahn, J. Pierpont wtorgan and 
James Stillman. 

It is interesting to note that the Opéra- 
Comique took seven years to build and cost 
g,000,000 francs for a ground surface of 
1250 meters, while the Champs-Elysées 
Opéra House, built in twenty-four months 
on a ground surface of 3229 meters, cost 
only 3,500,000 francs. One must, however, 
take on consideration the difference in 
the cost of the property and also in the 
quality of the material of the decorations 
and of the structure which are naturally of 
a different order in a national opera house 


° More About ‘‘Decentralization”’ 


Henri Auriol, an active member of the 
artistic committee of the French Chamber 
of Deputies, has just published in book 
form an interesting work entitled “Décen- 
tralisation Musicale.” He has developed in 
this book the ideas which he expounded in 
newspaper articles, in the Chamber of Dep- 
uties, in the last two years, and of which 


detailed accounts have appeared in Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA. M. Auriol advises a state 
subvention. This principle has already 
been recognized and a subvention of 28,000 
francs has been voted by Parliament. This 
subvention should, however, be increased 
to 110,000 francs a year, it is urged, in order 
to produce satisfactory results. An in- 
cidental chapter of M. Auriol’s book, but 
not the least interesting, is that containing 
documents relating to the exploitation of 
the Opéra, the Opéra-Comique and other 
leading lyric stages. We are told that the 
expenses of one performance at the Opéra- 
Comique, which varied, twenty years ago, 
from 4,000 to 5,000 francs, now reach 6,700 
francs, exclusive of authors’ rights, per- 
centages to the poor of Paris, cost of 
scenery and of costumes. The total receipts 
of the Opéra-Comique for the year 1909-10 
(353 performances) were 2,498,439 francs, 
an average of about $1,400 per perform- 
ance. This theater showed a deficit for 
the year of more than 21,000 francs. The 
Grand Opéra, with total annual receipts of 
3,963,610 francs, showed a total deficit of 
approximately 143,000 francs. The annual 


subvention granted to the Paris Opéra is 
800,000 francs, to the Opéra-Comique 
300,000 francs, while the opera houses of 
other large cities of Europe have the fol- 
lowing subventions: Berlin, I,125,000 
francs; Dresden, 630,000 francs (exclusive 
of orchestra) ; Mannheim, 676,000 francs; 
Vienna, 630,000 francs (for a season of 
ten months). 


Calvé to Retire 


Emma Calvé is reported to have the in- 
tention of retiring from the stage after her 
present American season and of establish- 
ing in France a singing school of her own. 
She owns, in the picturesque province of 
Gascony, a_ beautiful historical castle, 
where she spends several months every 
year. She is thinking of establishing in 
this ideal location a private school of sing- 
ing. She intends choosing her pupils, 
young girls, with the utmost care. Mme. 
Calve, who will return to Paris in the first 
part of April, will bring with her from 
America a group of young girls who will 
be the first pupils of the Emma Calvé Sing- 
ing School. DANIEL Lynps BLOUNT. 








| RARE WAGNER AUTOGRAPHS OWNED BY PITTSBURGHER | 
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Facsimile of a Wagner Autograph, Originally in the Possession of Henry de Brun- 
ner, Now Owned by Adolph M. Foerster, the Pittsburgh Composer, and Re- 


produced by His Courtesy 


66 AGNERIANA,” 
the musical 

“Tannhauser” and the 

centenary. Through the kindness of 


“sé 


Bridal Chorus” 


which carry with them two melodies so familiar to not only 
world but the public at large as the 
from 
Adolph M. 


“Pilgrim’s Chorus” from 
” will be rare even in this 
loerster, the Pittsburgh composer, 


“Lohengrin, 


the above is reproduced, and shows the writing of the great music-dramatist in por- 


tions from three of his earlier operas. 
script from the widow of Henry de 
came to America, 


Brunner, 
living in P ittsburgh for some years. 


Mr. Foerster recently obtained the manu- 
a Swiss, who got it from Wagner and 





American in Premiére of German Opera 


Bertin, Feb. 12.—At the Dessau Royal 
Theater, ‘““Nothemd,” an opera with a story 
of the sixteenth century, for which Victor 
von Woikowsky-Biedau has written both 
the libretto and the music, met with a tri- 
umphant success at its first performance 
anywhere, the audience enthusiastically call- 
ing the composer-librettist repeatedly be- 
fore the curtain. The performance was 
under the conductorship of Generalmusik- 
director Franz Mikorey, and is reported to 


have been perfection itself. The leading 
female role was interpreted by an Ameri- 
can, Estelle Wentworth. om 


Aubert, Composer of “La Forét Bleue,” 
Here for American Premiére 
Boston, March 3.—Louis Aubert. the 
I‘rench composer, whose opera “La Forét 
Bleue,” is to be given its first production 


in this country on March 8 at the Boston 
Opera House, arrived last week. M. Au- 
bert comes for the sole purpose of directing 
the rehearsals of this opera. The cast is a 
large one and will include Mmes. Melis, 
Amsden, Swartz, Fisher, Leveroni, de 
Courcy, Heyman, Morella, Gauthier, Shar- 
low, Musceleanu, and Messrs. de Potter, 
Kiddez, Sampieri, Olshanski, Burquin, Cilla 


and Everett. This opera was announced 
for last season, but for lack of time it was 
postponed to this season, E. 
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USE OF THE PICCOLO BY THE GREAT COMPOSERS 





[H. Macaulay Fitzgibbon in London Musical 
Opinion] 


ODERN composers have used the pic- 
colo much more freely and have 

much oftener allotted to it independent and 
even solo passages. Thus Berlioz—himself 
a flute player in his early days—writes for 
it in all his larger works: In fact, his only 
orchestral works in which there is no pic- 
colo part are three or four overtures and 
some other short and unimportant com- 
positions. He even introduces it into the 


orchestral accompaniment of songs—e. g., 
Meditation (in “Cleopatra”’), a Lyric 
Scene (where two piccolos are used), 
“The Danish Huntsman” and the ballad 
“Saka the Bather.” We find two piccolos 
in the overture “Die Vehmrichter,” in the 
Fantastic Symphony, in “Eight Scenes 
from Faust,” op. 1 (used without flutes in 
the Peasants’ Dance) and in “The Damna- 
tion of Faust.” In the Chorus of Sylphs, 
in the last named work, the piccolo plays a 
solo part along with the first violins to 
imitate birds; in the Descent into Hell two 
piccolos are used to represent the cries of 
the night birds of ill omen; in Pandemo- 
nium we appropriately find two piccolos; 
while, as contrast, in Heaven we have 
three flutes and two harps, together with 
two ‘cellos accompanying the voices. In 
the scene entitled Evocation occurs (so far 
as I am aware) the solitary instance in all 
orchestral music of the employment of 
three piccolos (without flutes), each play- 
ing separate parts, accompanied by the 
oboe. This somewhat unusual combination 
of piccolo and oboe (used also by Wagner 
in the overture to “Tannhauser’”) is rather 
a favorite one with Berlioz and occurs in 
several of his compositions, e. g., the Sere- 
nade in “Harold” (without flute); while in 
the Apotheosis in “Faust” we find the pic- 
colo combined with the bassoons in an im- 
portant triplet passage. In Berlioz’s Funeral 


and Triumph Symphony, written for. a 
military band of wind and drums only, 
four piccolos (originally in D flat) and five 
flutes (the third flute being in E flat) are 
marked in the score; but they all play in 
unison, and I know of no instance where 
four piccolos playing four separate parts 
are employed by any composer of note. It 
is evident that Berlioz was fond of the 
piccolo, but he never introduces it for the 
sake of noise. 

Verdi has specially used the piccolo to 
produce comic effects (“Falstaff”) ; while 
Gounod (like Berlioz and Sullivan) is fond 
of introducing it with Mephistopheles, in 
scenes of rustic gaiety and as a martial in- 
strument (“Faust”). This example is fol- 
lowed by Bizet, who in his “Carmen” gives 
the soldiers’ march to two piccolos without 
flutes, for which precedent is found in 
Spontini’s March of the Mexicans in “Fer- 
nand Cortez.” Sibelius also uses two pic- 
colos without flutes (Ballade). The last 
named composer has a curious combination 
of piccolo, oboe, bassoon and strings in his 
“Konig Kristian II.” Sullivan. (whose 
Mephistophelean employment of the instru- 
ment I have already mentioned) uses two 
piccolos in “The Golden Legend,” a work 
in which we also find an interesting imita- 
tion of bells by means of a piccolo and 
two flutes. In “Ivanhoe” he _ substitutes 
in one movement a small G flute for the 
ordinary piccolo, the object of which is not 
very clear. Elsewhere in this work the 
piccolo has a seven bar shake. We again 
find two piccolos in Grieg’s “Olav Tryg- 
vason,” where they play (along with the 
flute) some effective chromatic runs in 
thirds. In his “Henrik Virgeland” the pic- 
colo plays only four notes—probably the 
shortest part ever written for the instru- 
ment. He also uses it in “Im Herbst,” 
“Bergliot,” etc. 


Dvorak Skilled in Its Use 


Dvorak is extremely skilful in his em- 
ployment of the instrument. We find not- 
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able examples in his Slavische Rhapsody 
(No. 1), Symphonies No. 1 (in the Trio, 
in which it has some solos), No. 4 (first 
movement) and No. 5, op. 95, in the first 
movement of which it has several solo 
passages. Above all, in “The Spectre’s 
Bride,” Nos. 6, 14 and 15, especially the 
“Ride,” where it is highly effective. It has 
a series of remarkable shakes in No. 15 
along with the flute. 

The piccolo is effectively used by Am- 
broise —Thomas in the Overture to “Mi- 
gnon” (polacca movement) and in Liszt’s 
Rhapsody (No, 2), together with the rest 
of the wood-wind. 

Brahms very occasionally uses the pic- 
colo. We find it in his Fourth Symphony 
(Allegro giocoso), used along with the 
flute and sometimes without it. He com- 
bines it with the clarinet and the bassoon, 
with the oboe and also with the second 
violins in octaves. In his Variations on a 
Theme by Haydn he uses it freely, giving 
it important running passages with the 
clarinet and bassoon; while the Finale con- 
tains several scale passages for it along 
with the rest of the wood-wind. He also 
uses it in his Deutsches Requiem (op. 45; 
in the March and elsewhere), in “Rinaldo” 
and in the Rondo in his Serenade, op. 16. 
As a rule the phrases that he allots to the 
instrument are trifling and short, but he 
occasionally gives it an effective shake. 

Tschaikowsky makes very considerable 
use of the piccolo in all his symphonies, 
giving it a solo passage in the first and also 
in the Finale to the second. In the “Pa- 
thétique” it is used largely in the opening 
movement; and in parts of the third move- 
ment (vivace), the piccolo, violins and 
‘cellos play in 4-4 time while the rest of 
the orchestra play in 12-8 time. The in- 
strument is always introduced with great 
effect. In the “Casse-Noisette” Suite the 
piccolo is employed in the Overture (chiefly 
with the violins), in the “Danse Chinoise” 
(doubling the flute) and in the Valse, 
where it sometimes plays the melody with 
the violins, while the flutes play runs. We 
also find it in the “1812” Overture and in 
many of Tschaikowsky’s other works, 

Elgar employs the piccolo in his Enigma 
Variations, Nos. 7, 8, 11 and 14, and in 
“The Dream of Gerontius,” in one fortis- 
simo passage directing a second piccolo to 
be added if possible. But his piccolo pass- 
ages, as a rule, consist of only a few notes 
and he never gives it a solo of any length. 

In many of Richard Strauss’s works the 
piccolo plays an important part, especially 
in “Till Eulenspiegel,” where it is used in 
addition to three flutes. It is also much 
used in “Ein Heldenleben,” op. 40, generally 
to double the flutes; but it is also occasion- 
ally given short solo passages consisting of 
ascending and descending arpeggios. 


” 


Wagner’s Use of It 


No modern composer, however, has 
made such use of the piccolo as Wagner, 
especially in “Siegfried” and “Das Rhein- 
gold”; in fact, he appears to prefer it to 
the flute. We find one and sometimes two 
piccolos in all his principal works, in addi- 
tion to two or even three flutes. Thus, in 
“Tannhauser” we have three flutes and a 
piccolo in the orchestra, along with four 
flutes and two piccolos on the stage. He 
does not give it solo passages, unless the 
passage in “Die Meistersinger” (iii, 5) can 
be so termed. In “Siegfried” (“Waldwe- 
ben”) and in “G6tterdammerung” the in- 
strument is used to portray the rustling of 
the leaves of the trees. In “Die Walktre” 
there is a remarkable passage where two 
piccolos answer three harps, while the vio- 
lins play an elaborate running accompani- 
ment. In the “Ride” in this opera we find 
the first piccolo and the first flute echoed 
by the second piccolo and the second flute 
in remarkable runs and shakes, and some- 
times all four play together. Wagner is 
particularly fond of long shakes on the 
piccolo. Examples occur in the overtures 
to “Rienzi” and “The Flying Dutchman,” 


also in “Rheingold,” “Siegfried” (where. 


two piccolos have a twenty bar shake in D 
and A), “Tristan,” “Huldigung’s March,” 
etc. Shakes are always very telling on the 
piccolo and have been frequently employed. 
We-find noteworthy examples—in addition 
to those already mentioned in these articles 
—in Elgar’s “Gerontius” and in Strauss’s 
“Till Eulenspiegel.” Wagner often assigns 
to the piccolo little ascending runs. He 
sometimes uses the piccolo without the flute 
—e. g., “Siegfried,” “G6tterdimmerung” 
(two piccolos), “Meistersinger” and over- 
ture to “Rienzi”—in the two last named 
combining it with the violins. In “Die 
Meistersinger” we find the piccolo com- 
bined with the glockenspiel—a combination 
also used by Elgar in “Gerontius.” The 
effect produced bv using the piccolo to- 
gether with percussion instruments is very 
telling, a fact which (as we have seen) 
was fully grasped by Meyerbeer. Spontini 
was the first to combine the piccolo with 
the cymbals (“Nourmahal”) where, to use 
the words of Berlioz, “It cuts and rends 
like the stab of a poignard.” Saint-Saéns 
produces a ghastly effect by combining it 
with the xylophone in his “Danse Ma- 








cabre,” along with the oboes, clarinets and 
bassoons in octaves. It is frequently used 
with the triangle, and one modern com- 
poser combines two piccolos with triangle 
in an Arab Dance. 

From the above remarks it is evident that 
this little pipe has by no means been neg- 
lected by the great composers and that they 
use it chiefly to reproduce the strident 
howling of the tempest (an early example 
occurs in Cherubini’s “Medea,” Intro. to 
Act III), in scenes of diablerie and sav- 
age revelry or else of rural, pastoral gayety, 
for all of which (if sparingly introduced) 
it is admirably fitted. It is rarely, if ever, 
employed in slow, quiet movements. The 
evil reputation which the piccolo has ac- 
quired is due to the immoderate and un- 
suitable abuse of it in the hands of inferior 
composers. 





Fashions Changing for Women Singers 
on Concert Platform 


For three or four seasons past it has 
been the custom of women singers to come 
upon the stage in afternoon concerts as 
though they had just alighted from their 
taxis. They wore their hats and their 
gloves, and their gowns were ornate “toi- 
lettes’ in the height of fashion, Teutonic 
or Gallic, for a “tea” or a musicale. Even 
the men yielded in kind and degree to the 
custom and came upon the platform gloved, 
though not hatted. As the signs of the 
current season go, the mode is now swing- 
ing in the other direction, says the Boston 
Transcript. Miss Teyte and Miss Gerhardt 
wore neither hat nor gloves when they 
sang at the Symphony concerts. They did 
likewise at their own afternoon recitals. 
Mme, Butt was hatless yesterday after- 
noon at Symphony Hall and Mr. Rumford 
was not gloved. The wonder is that the 
women singers have submitted so long to 
a custom that surely hampered them. 
When they are singing they desire freedom 
from any physical constraints. Yet they 
endured the weight of cumbrous hats and 
the pressure of constricting gloves. They 
affected to have “dropped” into the con- 
cert hall in the course of their social en- 
gagements when they had actually come 
into it carefully prepared to do appointed 
work. Never seemingly did their sense of 
humor set them to imagining a_hatted 
pianist or a hatted violinist. At last a few 
high-placed singers took thought and ac- 
tion in these things, dared even to wear 
relatively simple dresses and lo! gloves, 
hats and elaborate “toilettes’ are now 
losing their vogue. If Miss Farrar is not 
open-eyed she will soon be the spared me- 
morial of fantastic “confections” in the 
concert-room by day. 





Iritz Feinhals, the Munich baritone, is 
“ouesting” at the Vienna Court Opera. 
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TWO AMERICANS IN BRUSSELS OPERA 





Edith de Lys and Marguerita Sylva 
Received with Much 
Favor 


RUSSELS, BELGIUM, Feb. 8—The 
Royal Theater of La Monnaie is re- 
staging “La Traviata” for the guest per- 
formance of Edith de Lys. This young and 
already famous American prima donna will 
also create the leading feminine rdle in 


“The Jewels of the 
Madonna” in Bel- 
gium and Antwerp 
after the season in 
Brussels. 

She is now study- 
ing the role of Ma- 
liella. The Mon- 
naie is the only 
opera house in Bel- 
gium which has se- 
cured the rights to 
“The Jewels,” a sort 
of general monopoly 
being held at pres- 
ent by the Grand 
Opéra at Paris over 








Héléne Dinsart, all other French 
Belgian Pianist stages. 
At the present 


moment the two great favorites of the pub- 
lic at La Monnaie are Edith de Lys and that 
superb baritone, M. Rouard, who sang 
splendidly in “Rigoletto” and “Carmen.” 
Rouard has a big future. 

Marguerita Sylva was a “guest” here as 
Carmen on Friday. She looked very beau- 
tiful and acted the part convincingly and 
with originality. Rouard gave a unique in- 
terpretation of Escamillo, and the audience 
gave him an ovation after the “Toreador” 
aria. He was obliged to repeat it. This 
means a great deal, for Friday is the fash- 
ionable night and the public is rather icy. 
Mile. Heldy was charming in the role of 
Micaela and showed her beautiful voice to 
best advantage. 

The German tenor, Hensel, is to be a 





Edith de Lys in “La Traviata”—The 
Verdi Opera Is Being Re-Staged for 


the American 
Brussels 


Prima Donna in 


“guest” here twice as Lohengrin in Feb- 
ruary. 

The premiére of Massenet’s “Roma” was 
given here in January. The mise en scéne 
was very effective, and the artists did 
their best, especially Mme. de Georges, who 
played the part of the grandmother with 
great dramatic intensity. The general opin- 
ion, however, is that this late work of the 
dead master will not have a lasting success. 

Hélene Dinsart, whose picture is ap- 
pended, is the young Belgian pianist who 
won the prize given by the Paris Musica 
against 140 competitors, playing at the Con- 
certs Colonne in Paris. A pupil of de Greef 
of Brussels, Mlle. Dinsart is already known 
for her virtuosity and the elegance of her 
playing. M. G. 





Dangés Returns to Paris Opéra After 
Tour of Provinces 


Paris, Feb, 13.—The Paris Opéra pos- 
sesses a gold mine in what modern com- 
posers may consider its time-worn réper- 
toire. This was amply exemplified last 
week when the program of the three eve- 
nings comprised “Lohengrin,” “Faust” and 
“Tannhauser. ’ The performance of 
“Faust” was most interesting and intro- 
duced a good cast, including Altschevsky, 
Mile. Gall, Marvini and Henry Dangés. 
The performance constituted what the 
French call a rentrée for Dangés, the bari- 
tone. He had been absent for some time 
from the stage of the Paris Opéra, having 
sung in many notable creations in the last 
few weeks on provincial stages throughout 
France. He sang the role of Valentin and 
with a sincerity and fire which won him 
warm applause. 

M. Dangés has been chosen to sing H1- 
draot in Gluck’s “Armide” next week. He 


has also been engaged for the operatic 
season to be given by Gabriel Astruc at 
Deauville next Summer. He will sing in 
“Thais” and “Thérése” by Massenet, 
among other works. D,. Ba 





Ann Arbor Teachers Visiting Artists at 
Detroit Club 


Detroit, Feb. 21.—Faculty members of 
the University School of Music, Ann Arbor. 
appeared as visiting artists in the morn 
ing concert of the Tuesday Musicale on 
February 18. This was a Wagner centenary 
program, with the “Spinning Song” and 
“Messenger of Peace,” from “Rienzi,” sung 
by the Tuesday Musicale chorus, conducted 
by Miss Stoddard. The “Song of the 
Rhinemaidens,” from “G6tterdAammerung,” 
as arranged for harp and piano, was played 
by Mrs. Helen Burr-Brand and Harriet 
Ingersoll, while the “Rhinemaidens’ Song,” 
from “Rheingold,” was sung by Mrs. 
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Frederic W. Brown, Mrs. Benjamin F. Mul- 
ford and Mrs. Charles A. Parker. Other 
interesting offerings were presented by Al- 
bert Lockwood, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Lock- 
wood, Mrs. Alice Calder Fish, Margaret 
Maunebach, Maud Hagberg, Anthony Whit- 
mire and Richard Hall. 





WITH POUGHKEEPSIE CHORUS 


Charles Norman Granville Soloist with 
the St. Cecilia Society 


At a concert given recently by the St. 
Cecilia Society at Vassar Institute, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., Charles Norman Granville, 
the baritone, won a notable success as 
soloist. Mr. Granville was heard in Haw- 
ley’s “One Morning, Oh, So Early” and 
“The Sweetest Flower That Blows,” the 
Prologue to “Pagliacci,” in which his fine 
voice was displayed to great advantage. 
Three songs by Charles Gilbert Spross, who 
played his accompaniments admirably, 
“Lorraine, Lorraine, Lorrée,” “I Know 
and “To-morrow” won an ovation for sin- 
ger and composer, both of whom were 
obliged to bow repeatedly in response to the 
enthusiastic applause. 

Mr. Granville’s other offerings were the 
aria “Vision Fugitive,” from Massenet’s 
“Hérodiade,” Coleridge-Taylor’s “Five and 
Twenty Sailormen,” Jules Jordan’s “Here 
on the Brae,”. Winthrop L. Rogers’s “Let 
Miss Lindy Pass,” giving as an extra Will 
Marion Cook’s “Swing Along.” In all of 
them he won his audience’s approval, his 
sonorous voice, artistic interpretations and 
excellent enunciation making his work so 
satisfactory and proving him an artist of 
serious purpose. 

The chorus of the society was heard in 
part-songs by Wilson, Taubert-Claassen. 
Schubert-Saar, Nevin-Harris, Sherwood 
and Matthews, making a decidedly good 
showing. 


GODOWSKY IN NASHVILLE 





Tennesseeans Enthusiastic Over the 
Skill of Noted Pianist 


NASHVILLE, TENN., March 1.—On Mon- 
day evening Leopold Godowsky made his 
second appearance in Nashville, and held a 
large audience spellbound during a program 
of nearly two hours’ length. At the close 
his listeners were loath to leave the con- 
cert hall. 

The great Polish pianist combines marvel- 
ous technical skill, a poetic nature and deep 
intellect. He played Chopin’s D Minor 
Sonata, the beautiful Sonata of Beethoven’s 
in E Flat, the “Variations on a Theme by 
Paganini,” by Brahms, and Godowsky’s ar 
rangement of Strauss’s “Ktnstlerleben.” 

Two Mendelssohn “Songs Without 
Words” were delightful, and equally en- 
joyed were the “Au bord d’une source” and 
Concert Study in F Minor, by Liszt, and 
Godowsky’s own “Renaissance.” 

The enthusiasm of the audience brought 
forth two encores, the G Flat Waltz by 
Chopin and Liszt’s Campanella. 


L. N. E. 





Improvements in Staging “Rheingold” 


The management of the Berlin Opera 
has made some improvements in the 
“Rheingold” staging, which are described 
as “wonderfully realistic and _ effective.” 
Von Hilsen hit upon the expedient of hav- 
ing three members of the ballet imper- 
sonate the Rhine maidens, while the sing- 
ers were. stationed just below’ them, 
though out of sight of the audience. The 
arrangement enabled the Rhine daughters 
to plunge and swim about by means of a 
new technical appliance with a freedom 
that would be quite impossible if they had 
to do the singing themselves, and the illu- 
sion was striking. A few novel and star- 
tling effects were also introduced in Nibel- 
heim, while some beautifully picturesque 
results were obtained in the scene on the 
mountain heights where Wotan and Fricka 
lie sleeping.—New York Evening Post. 





Felice Lyne has reappeared in London 
at one of the Albert Hall Ballad Concerts. 
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JULIA GULP AGAIN 
WINS HIGH FAVOR 


‘“‘Lieder’’ Singer, in New York Re- 
cital, Attracts Another En- 
thusiastic Orchestra 


Julia Culp, the Dutch mezzo-soprano, 
who has already firmly established herself 
in favor with music-lovers of New York 
gave another recital of songs in Carnegie 
Hall on Thursday afternoon of last week 
and, in spite of the rain, the house was 
trowded almost to its capacity. Moreover, 
the enthusiasm was unrestrained and could 
the audience have had its way almost every 
song on the program would have had to be 
repeated. The full list of songs follows: 


“Heimliches Lieben,” ‘‘Suleika,’”’. “‘Ungeduld,” 
“Wiegenlied,” Schubert; “Bois épais” (Aria de 
Opéra “Amadis’’), Lully; ‘“‘Mignonette,’” Wecker- 
lin; “When I Am Laid in Earth” aioereeer)» 
H;: Purcell; “The Cottage Maid’ (Welsh, arr. by 
Beethoven); “Long, Long Ago” (English), “Be- 
freit,’ “Morgen,” ‘“Heimliche Aufforderung,’ 
Richard Strauss; “‘Vor dem Fenster,” “Das Maa- 
chen spricht,” ‘‘O Liebliche Wangen,” “Wic 
komm’ Ich denn zur Thiir herein,” “‘Wiegenlied,” 
Brahms. 


Miss Culp was in splendid vocal form. 
Her tones had that full measure of purity 
and beauty which so delighted when she 
first appeared here, and her conception and 
delivery of each number revealed those 
same qualities of intelligence, finesse and 
rare artistic discretion. There was a.fine 
effusion of feeling in her singing of Schu- 
bert’s “Ungeduld,” and a striking contrast 
to this was afforded by the deep-felt ten- 
derness which she infused into the same 
composer’s “Wiegenlied.” Both the Lully 
and Weckerlin numbers proved of excep- 
tional beauty, especially the first, which 
was sung with broad effect and finished 
style. But even more impressive was the 
superbly poignant “When I Am Laid in 
Earth,’ from Purcell’s “Dido and Aeneas,” 
which was given in perfect English. Of 
the Strauss songs “Morgen” was the most 
satisfying and it was done in a fashion that 
showed deep appreciation of its emotional 
content. 

At the close of the Brahms group—also 
superbly sung—there was the usual demand 
for encores, which Mme. Culp gratified 
liberally. 

Mr. von Bos played the accompaniments 
in his usual perfect manner. i os 





Miss Payez for Summer School 


Eleanore Payez, the young pianist, one of 
Henry Holden Huss’s most gifted artist- 
pupils, has recently been engaged to give 
two recitals at the Summer schoot at Cliff- 
haven on Lake Champlain, N. Y., next 
Summer. Miss Payez’s engagement is the 
result of two concerts which she gave 
there last year with unusually brilliant suc- 
cess, 


Because the Prince of Wales is learning 
to play the bagpipes during his residence 
at Oxford it has become a fad among the 
other undergraduates to form “practising 
parties” for bagpipe-playing. 
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MARTHA . ZEST FOR OPERATIC NOVELTIES WANING 
C L i} D 3 U Sy [Richard Aldrich in New York Times] bor, and talent in all the varied lines of ac- 
The zeal for the production of operatic tivity that must converge in the production 
SOPRANO of a new opera. It seems to denote a large 
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novelties that blazed up in New York 
the four years that Oscar Hammerstein 


had a hand in the business of opera here 
has subsided almost as suddenly as it ap- 
peared. There might be discussion as to 
the cause for this. It might be maintained 
with some show of-reason that the stim- 
ulus of competition has been removed. On 
the other hand it is true that the number 
of operatic novelties worth producing is 
small, and evinces little sign of increasing. 
The record will show that thirty-seven 
new operas have been produced in New 
York from the beginning of the season of 
1906-07 to the beginning of the present 
season. Of last season’s experiments only 
one, “Le Donne Curiose,” has been heard 
from again so far in the present season. 
The result is not encouraging in view of 
the large expenditure of time, money, la- 


outlay for a meagre return. Yet the effort 
must be considered to have been far from 
useless. If the art of music, and, in this 
case, the art of the lyric drama, is to live 
and have a future, it is necessary that mu- 
sicians and the lyric dramatists shall arise 
and shall have some stimulus to continue 
their work, and that their productions shall 
be set before the public. Stagnation, si- 
lence, and immobility are the things that 
ought not to be. 

It is our misfortune that the day is a 
day of small things. But if the day is to 
come of great things, the art must live, its 
existence must be continued, it must be 
nourished and fostered. The operatic 
manager must have his eye to the heavens. 
his ear to the ground, as well as one hand 
on the till of the box-office and the other 
on the pulse of the public. 





Maud Powell and the Tschaikowsky 
Concerto 


Maud Powell’s performance of the 
Tschaikowsky Violin Concerto at _ this 
week’s Philharmonic concerts was in the 
way of an anniversary, as it is twenty-five 
years, lacking one month, since she 
brought the .work to its first  hear- 
ing in this country at one of the 
Seidl concerts in Chickering Hall on 
April 6, 1888. On that occasion she played 
only the first movement. On January 19, 
1889, she played the entire Concerto with 
the Symphony Society of New York, Wal- 
ter Damrosch conducting. This was the 
first full orchestra performance in this 
country of the work, which has since be- 
come one of the most popular in the violin 
répertoire. Recently a statement was pub- 
lished that Felix Brodsky had introduced 
the work in this country, but this is incor- 
rect. When Brodsky came from Moscow 
to be concertmeist#r of the Symphony So- 
ciety he borrowed the orchestral parts of 
the work from Mme. Powell for his début 
here on November 16, 18902. 





Arthur Hackett’s Concerts 


Boston, March 1.—Arthur Hackett, the 
tenor, who met with success on the south- 
ern tour of the Croxton Quartet, and who 
was also the soloist at two performances 
of “The Messiah” with the Apollo Club, 
in Chicago recently, will sing Coleridge- 
Taylor’s “The Tale of Old Japan” in Ot- 
tawa, Can., on March 31, with the Choral 
Society of that city. Mr. Hackett’s 
brother, Charles Hackett, who is at pres- 
ent studying répertoire in Florence, Italy, 
with Lombardi, sang this composition for 
the first time at the Albany Festival last 
year. Mr. Hackett is tenor soloist at the 
Central Church. z.. 





New Laurels for Edith Thompson 


,oston, March 1.—Edith Thompson, the 
Boston pianist, met with her usual success 
in a recital given at the home of Mrs. Rus- 
sell Tyson, in Chicago, recently. Miss 
Thompson has met with much success in 
her concert work wherever she has ap- 
peared this season. Her many private mu- 
sicales acclaim her popularity as a soloist. 
On April 18 she will appear in concert 
with Carmen Melis, of the Boston Opera 
Company, and Kocian, the violinist, in 
Providence, R. I. Ee. 





Mme. Gadski Gives “Cyrano” Dinner 


As a compliment to Walter Damrosch 
and W. J. Henderson, composer and libret- 
tist of “Cyrano,” which had its premiére 
at the Metropolitan the preceding night, 
Mme. Gadski gave a dinner at the St. 
Regis on Friday evening, February 28, 
with Mr. and Mrs. Giulio Gatti-Casazza. 
Mr. and Mrs, Harry H. Flagler, Alfred 
Hertz, Alexander Lambert, Alexander 


Konta, Captain Hans Tauscher and Lotte 
Tauscher, Mrs. Damrosch, Mrs. Hender- 
son and other’ distinguished persons 
among the guests 


New Director for Philadelphia Chorus 
PuitapetpHia, March 3.—The_ Treble 
Clef has secured the services of Karl 
Schneider to take the place of the late 
Samuel L. Herrmann, who was musical 
director of the club for seventeen years 
Mr. Schneider was born in Mainz on the 
Rhine, received his musical education at 


the Royal Conservatory, Leipzic, and con- 
tinued his vocal studies in Vienna under 
Jacques Hintersteiner, and in Florence un 
der Luigi Vannuccini. 

He is now an American citizen, residing 
in Philadelphia, where he has a vocal studio 
and opera school, cone the latter in 
the Summer in Munich, Germany. 

He has directed grand opera in Berlin, 
taught and conducted music in Italy, and 
was for eight years conductor of the In 
dianapolis Symphony Orchestra. 





An Attractive Musical Program at the 
White Plains Club 


In the ball room of the White Plains 
Club, White Plains, N. Y., an “Evening of 
Music” was given on Tuesday evening of 
last week when Regina Hassler-Fox, con- 
tralto; Clarence Reynolds, pianist,,and Hans 
Kronold, ’cellist, appeared, with Mrs. 
Martha Reimers and Ivan Eisenberg, ac 
companists. 

A brilliant audience applauded the several 
artists in a well-chosen program. Mme. 
Hassler-I’ox scored heavily in Brahms’s 
“Von ewiger Liebe,” “Vergebliches Stand- 
chen,” “Sapphische Ode” and “Der 
Schmied,” the aria “Ah! Mon Fils,” from 
Meyerbeer’s “Le Prophéte,” and a French 
group. Her final group, barring Rachmani 
noff’s “Oh, Thou Billowy Harvest Field,” 
was given over to songs by American com- 
posers. These included “Two Roses” and 
“Forever and a Day,” by Hallett Gilberté, 
who was present and who played the ac 
companiments for his songs in admirable 
fashion, the audience finding them much to 
its liking. Homer Bartlett’s “Tell Me 
Where Is Fancy Bred?” A. Walter Kra- 
mers “I Dreamed, and Wept a-Dreaming,” 

1. H. Buchman’s “Fisherwoman’s Lullaby’ 
and Oley Speaks’s “Morning.” 

Mr. Kronold won approval in a Mozart 
Larghetto and in pieces by Kreisler, Rebi- 
kow, Cui and Simon, while Mr. Reynolds 
received much applause for his playing of 
the Chopin Fantasie, his familiar Berceuse 
and a Rachmaninoff Mélodie. 





Use and Abuse of Vibrato 
[W. J. Henderson in New York Sun] 


It is the uncultivated listener who either 
disregards or admires the constant use of 
the vibrato. No person of sensitive ar- 
tistic feeling can enjoy it, because it is 
out of place in most of the phrases where 
it appears. It is as much out of place in 
three-quarters of the music of the classic 
operas as a set of baroque. decorations 
would be on the front of the Parthenon. 
Furthermore, the vibrato can be used with 
eloquent dramatic purpose, when it is used 
sparingly. If it is reserved as an aid to 
the expression of deep feeling, of tears in 
the voice, then it realizes its own mission. 
But when we hear tears in the voice all the 
time we find ourselves almost ready to con- 
done the convulsive sobbing and hysterical 
shouting which now customarily con- 
stitutes the coda of Canio’s air in the finale 
of the first scene of “Pagliacci.” 


Weingartner Senevte fee Europe 

Sailing from New York on the France 
for Havre on February 27 were Felix 
\Veingartner, who has just completed his 
season as conductor at the Boston Opera 
House; his wife, Lucille Marcel, who has 
also had a season at the Boston Opera, and 
Mme. Alessandro Bonci, wife of the tenor. 
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CAN A BARITONE CHANGE TO TENOR ? 


By CHARLES NORMAN GRANVILLE 





HE writer recently read an article by 
one of our most prominent operatic 
baritones, in which he spoke of changing 
his voice to tenor and singing robust tenor 
roles in three or four years, which leads 
me to say that it is easier said than done. 
The ability to sing . 
two, or even three, 
tones higher than 
the average  bari- 
tone does not prove 
that one can sing 








tenor. Battistini, De 
Luca, Ruffo and 
Sammarco are all 
baritones of our 
present time who 
can sing as high as 
most tenors. But 
this does not make 
them tenors, even 


though their voices 
take on a decided 
tenor quality in the 
extreme upper part 
of the range, due to 
the great tension of the vocal organs and 
the condensing of the air within the re- 
sonator. 
It is just this point that deceives many 
and leaves them uncertain as to what voice 
they should sing. After three solid years 
of experimenting along this line with the 
most careful, patient and, I believe, intel- 
ligent thought, I am forced to conclude that 
it is a great mistake for high baritones to 
attempt changing to tenors. It is quite true 
that there have been some successful ex- 
periments in making baritones sing high 
and sustain in the tenor range of voice. 
But in most cases the voice gives the im- 
pression of being forced, hard and unnat- 
‘ural quality. There are few, very few ex- 
ceptions to this rule, and these, I should 
say, always were tenors who sang in a 
wrong way and are, therefore, not to be 
considered. 

The extreme ease with which I could 
sing high A flat, A natural or even B flat, 
led me to believe that I must be a tenor. 
It was just about this time I had the good 
fortune to meet the renowned Victor Mau- 
tel, who, upon hearing me sing, evinced 
considerable interest and commented upon 
the beautiful quality and ease with which I 
sang the high tones. I told him I thought 
I should sing tenor, and, after a long dis- 
cussion, we decided to make the experi- 
ment. I desire to give this experience to 
the singing public, and especially to young 
students, with the hope that they may ben- 
efit from my experience and avoid the 
doubts and uncertainties which arise with 
so many. 

Making such a change meant hours, 
days, weeks and months of the most care- 
ful and patient work. My first object was 





Charles N. Granville 


to gain, if possible, a lighter quality of 
tone. I, therefore, began by letting the 
breath flow freely through the larynx with 
that organ a little more open than is usual 
in singing. This, of course, made the tone 
breathy but light in quality, and I found I 
could sustain in this way without any strain 
as long as I sang softly. The moment | 
tried to increase the power the larynx 
would close automatically and I found the 
higher I went the greater was the resist- 
ance in the larynx and the palate. The 
difficulty seemed to lie there, and our ob- 
ject was to try to retain the tenor quality 
and at the same time sing with an elasticity 
of the whole vocal instrument. We next 
turned our attention to certain combina- 
tions of vowels and consonants so arranged 
that the organs would be exercised nat- 
urally, hoping thereby to gain the freedom 
and suppleness with a less amount of re- 
sistance. 

After two years of work I found I could 
“get through” the tenor aria “Celeste Aida” 
from “Aida,” but not without feeling 
fatigued in both the larynx and organs 


above. I was also quite hoarse after these 
attempts. This condition I reasoned out as 
follows: over-contraction of the larynx 


and all the parts above, the natural result 
of which was—fatigue. The hoarseness 
was, of course, due to a feverish condition 
of the walls of the throat, brought about 
by the over-amount of blood rushing to 
these parts, and the heat generated by this 
process caused the dryness of the mucous 
membrane and consequent hoarseness. The 
next thing therefore was to try and sus- 
tain without so much resistance. 

One thing militated strongly against me, 
and that was a terrible dread of not being 
able to sustain easily in the high range. 
This fear was in itself—tension. Still un- 
daunted, I tried to eliminate the fear. 
After six months of experimental psychol- 
ogy I found I could actually sustain two 
arias and was not fatigued. But the next 
day I felt very tired. And so the experi- 
ment continued. One day I could sustain 
and the next day I could not. At last, 
after many “ups and downs,” it suddenly 
occurred to me to try my baritone voice. I 
forthwith selected an aria, I believe it was 
the prologue to “I Pagliacci,” and sang it 
through. 

The voice felt so relieved in the lower 
tessitura and so much more natural, warm, 
and rich in quality, that I was delighted 
and sang for over an hour. I needed no 
further proof that this was the tessitura 
for me, and I decided to carry the experi- 
ment no further, but to sing in the voice 
that felt easy and natural. One thing con- 
soled me, had worked so carefully that 
my quality was greatly improved and the 
voice was freer than it had ever been be- 
fore. 

[ returned to the concert platform last 
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April and have sung in many concerts since 
then, having met with favor from public 
and press. I had faith from the beginning 
that I could become a tenor. Nothing is 
accomplished without that, and it was only 
after exhausting every means that I de- 
cided to remain a baritone, a matter which 
I do not regret in the least, as one can be 
just as great artistically no matter what the 
voice may be. 


ELEANOR SPENCER IN PARIS 








American Pianist Plays for Her Former 
Teacher 


Paris, Feb. 18.—At last Saturday’s gath- 
ering at the studio of Thérése Chaigneau- 
Rummel we had the pleasure of hearing 
Eleanor Spencer, the brilliant young 
American pianist, who will make a tour 
of her mother country next Fall. She is 
ever faithful to the Chaigneau courses, to 
which she formerly belonged, and received 
a warm welcome from her teacher and her 
friends. She gave a very interesting in- 
terpretation of works by Cyril Scott, 
Schumann, Brahms, Schubert-Liszt and of 
the Scriabine Etudes. 

Walter Morse Rummel, by request of 
Miss Spencer, gave a hearing of his new 
piano suite (“A Little Fairy Suite”) which 
has just been published in London. 

Mme. Chaigneau-Rummel’s accompani- 
ment class, a late addition to the other 
courses, preceded Miss Spencer’s recital. 
The object of this new department is to 
help pupils who want to specialize in the 
art of accompanying singers by giving 
them a chance to study the song répertoire. 
Berta Goldenson, who so distinguished her- 
self in the first Chaigneau concert, sang 
songs by Schubert and Brahms, while Mlle. 
de Waard and Miss Munger, the latter a 
Duluth girl, played the piano parts. 

D. L. B. 


SYRACUSE FESTIVAL PLANS 





Conductor Tom Ward Announces Solo- 
ists for May Concerts 


Syracuse, N. Y., March 3.—Conductor 
Tom Ward announces the following soloists 
for the Central New York Music Festival 
to be held from May 6 to 8: American 
night, Pasquale Amato, baritone; Evan 
Williams, tenor; Genevieve Finlay Stewart, 
soprano; Festival chorus, Boston Opera or- 
chestra. French night, Edmond Clément, 
tenor; Anna Case, soprano; Festival chorus, 
Boston Opera Orchestra. Wagner night, 


Mme. Schumann-Heink, contralto; Alice 
Nielson, soprano; Clarence Whitehill, bari- 
tone; Festival Chorus, Boston Opera Or- 


chestra. Symphony afternoon, Maud Pow- 
ell, violinist; Anna Case, soprano; Boston 
Opera Orchestra. School ‘children’s after- 
noon, Alice Neilsen, soprano; school chil- 
dren’s chorus; Boston Opera Orchestra. 





Alice Nielsen and Rudolph Ganz in 


Grand Rapids Recital 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., Feb. 22.—Alice 
Nielsen and Rudolph Gans gave a recital 
at Powers Theater last evening, which was 
far above the ordinary musical event. Mr. 
Ganz, with his amazing technic, precision of 
rhythm, mastery of tone and refined emo- 
tionalism, all combined to give his work 
perfect symmetry and the audience was 
aroused to an enthusiasm seldom seen in 
Grand Rapids. Miss Nielsen was delight- 
ful, especially in her French songs, De- 
bussy’s “Mandoline” having to be repeated. 
Her accompanist, Max Herzberg, was most 
acceptable. EK, H. 

l'redrico Carasa, the young Spanish tenor 
Oscar Hammerstein introduced in New 
York, is to sing in Trieste during the Car- 
nival season. 


FREDERICK WELD SINGS 
INGRATIATING PROGRAM 


Baritone’s Gifts Happily Revealed in Un- 
hackneyed Sequence of “Lieder” 
and Songs in English 





In the midst of visits from foreign /teder 
singers of artistic eminence New York was 
reminded that it possesses an excellent rep- 


resentative of this art in the recital of 
Frederick Weld at A£olian Hall on Feb- 
ruary 26. Second in importance to the 
further revelation of Mr. Weld’s unde- 
niable gifts was the fact that this was 
one of the infrequent appearances as ac- 
companist of Arthur S. Hyde, organist and 
choirmaster of St. Bartholomew’s Church, 
in the choir of which Mr. Weld is the 
haritone soloist. 

Effort had been made by Mr. Weld to 
keep the make-up of his program away 
from the stereotyped sequence of moods 
followed by some singers. As an opening 
offering, prefatory to the audience’s neces- 
sary process of getting mentally and phys- 
ically settled, Mr. Weld sang merely the 
Franz “Widmung,” instead of the usual 
group of numbers in the antique style. 
Such a set of compositions, indeed, did 
make up the succeeding group, with a 
“Hunting Song” from Fielding’s “Vocal 
Enchantress,” showing the _ baritone’s 
adaptability to music of considerable 
floridity. 

To Brahms’s eight “Zigeunerlieder” 
singer gave a delivery which fully ex- 
emplified the term “artist,” with “Kommt 
dir Manchmal in den Sinn” receiving per- 
haps the greatest tribute of applause. 
Another group not usually found on 
American programs was that devoted to 
song compositions by Englishmen, of which 
the hearers took ‘an especial fancy to 
Granville Bantock’s “Serenade,” while EI- 
gar’s “The River” was so dramatically pre- 
sented as to necessitate an additional num- 
ber, Hatton’s “To Anthea.” 

Repetitions were exacted of Mr. Weld's 
artistic delivery of two songs in his Amer- 
ican group, Sidney Homer’s “Ferry Me 
Across the Water” and Mary Helen 
Brown’s admirably conceived “The Gift,” 
Marshall Kernochan’s \ stirring “Give a 
Rouse” was also given a virile interpreta- 
tion, while the singer recalled to his hear- 
ers the charms of “Sally in Our Alley” in 
his final encore. ie oe Se 


the 





Katherine Burritt in Chicago Recital of 
Indian Songs 


CHICAGO, 
noon’s programs 


Feb, 25.—One of Sunday after- 
was devoted to Indian 
songs, presenting Katherine Burritt as 
their interpreter, with a repetition of the 
program which she offered on Friday eve- 
ning in the Whitney Opera House. Miss 
Burritt has a voice of sympathy and no 
little charm and her sincerity was increased 


in its effectiveness by her costume, which 
was modeled after the style of a chief- 
tain’s daughter. N.vEV. 





Composer Hoschna Left $6,424 


Carl Hoschna, composer of “Madame 
Sherry” and other musical comedies, who 
died December 23, 1911, left a net estate 
of $6,424, according to the report of the 
Deputy State Controller of New York sub- 
mitted last week. This sum consisted of 
$3,742 of a $5,000 insurance policy given 
him by his publishing firm, M. Witmark & 
Sons, after his debts to the company had 
been deducted, and $2,700 which was esti- 


mated to be the future royalties on the 
music of “Madame Sherry” and “The Wall 
Street Girl.” Jay Witmark, treasurer of 


the music publishing firm, testified that 
Hoschna’s royalty from “Madame Sherry” 
was one-half of one per cent. 
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NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 








HE new compositions of Frank La 
Forge, which have recently appeared 
from the press of G. Schirmer,* New 
York, are additions to a catalog of which 
any publisher might well be proud. Mr. 
La Forge’s ability as a pianist has found 
much favor and many successes have been 
won in his “Valse de Concert,” which he 
has now brought forward, so that the pub- 
lic may have it. 

Of the piano compositions there are in 
addition to this valse an “Improvisation” 
and a “Gavotte and Musette.” It is diffi- 
cult to name which one satisfies the most. 
In their respective styles they are all of 
them of a very high order. 

To return to the valse for a moment: there 
is no obvious model on which the composer 
has written this composition. It has _in- 
dividuality, and this inspite of the fact 
that it is an American’s idea of what is 
popularly known as “Wiener Walzer.” There 
is a ceftain lilt to this kind of waltz, which 
has its origin in the Austrian capital and 
Mr. La Forge has caught it happily. Pian- 
istically it is tremendously effective, bril- 
liant, containing many téchnical heroics in 
which exponents of the piano will revel. 
Very few such waltzes have been written in 
America. 

In his “Improvisation” a mood of un- 

*“Vatse pE Concert.” For the Piano. 
‘““GAVOTTE AND MUSETTE. 


Price 


$1.00. “IMPROVISATION,” 

Two Pieces for the Piano. Price 60 cents each. 
By’ Frank La Forge. “VAte, CARIssIMA.”’ Song 
for a Solo Voice, with Piano Accompaniment. 
By Frank La Forge. Price 50 cents. “UA 
PRIMAVERA D’OR.”’ Waltz Song for a_ Soprano 
Voice. Free Transcription by Frank La Forg: 


$1.00. All published by 
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usual calm and tranquillity is established, 
The employment of a single theme, skil- 
fully and at times unobtrusively, is most 
effective and shows the fine technical 
equipment of the composer. Harmonically, 
too, there are interesting touches through- 
out. 

No one has yet listed the exact number 
of gavottes written since the death of 
Bach and those other gentlemen who were 
among the first to write pieces “that begin 
on the third beat of common time.” How- 
ever, the same may be said here as above 
in the case of the waltz. If one can write 
a good gavotte it is never too late to do so! 
Mr. La Forge has written a good one, one 
that is a happy blend of old and new, old 
in its clever bits of running counterpoint, 
new in its bigness and its freedom from 
the cramped old form. 

More persons probably know 
Forge as a song composer. In this field 
he also has made new essays. A song of 
real beauty is his “Vale, Carissima” to a 
poem by the German Karl Stieler, rendered 
into excellent singable English by the dis- 
tinguished baritone Francis Rogers. The 
sentiment of the poem has been transferred 
into musical terms with a fidelity which is 
so unusual that one must congratulate its 
composer on the manner in which he has 
accomplished his task. There is the eccle- 
siastical ‘note and the worldly note, too, 
both presented as they appear in the verses. 
The phrase on which “Vale, Carissima” is 
sung is also employed with telling effect at 
the close. This kind of song-composition 
is commendable from every standpoint, for 
it is composition on lines which have spelt 
success in the past. The song may be had 
both for high and low voice. 

Finally one meets with another of those 
dazzling “free transcriptions for voice and 
piano” of this composer. His arrangement 
of Strauss’s “Tales from the Vienna 
Woods” last season, which Mme. Sembrich 
sang with notable success in her European 
concerts, has met with such approval that 
he has taken a walf® of Glazounow and ar- 
ranged it as a vocal waltz for Geraldine 
Farrar, with the title “La Primavera d'Or.” 
The Italian text is by Adolfo Betti, of the 
Flonzaley Quartet, and the English ver- 
sion by Frederick H. Martens. 

It is once more a wonderfully attractive 
arrangement, clever and musicianly in 
every detail. Unfortunately the present 
writer does not know the Glazounow waltz 
in its original form, so it is not possible for 
him to point out exactly what Mr. La 
Forge has added. The manner in which it 
is fashioned shows a master-hand at the 
diffcult art of transcribing. 


Mr. La 


EW songs from the press of Arthur P. 
Schmidt are eminently worth while. 
They are of different types and show their 
publisher’s judgment in selecting them. 
Arthur Foote has done another fine song 


1 


in “There’s a Ship Lies off Dunvegan,”’+ a 
song that is strongly imbued with that 
Keltic note which Mr. Foote has shown us 
he can sound at will. Written at a day 
when his reputation has long been estab- 
lished, it is fresh and as individual as are 
those songs by which his name is known 
throughout the land. Young composers 
might well examine Mr. Foote’s four-part 
writing; he is not ashamed to see to it 
that his voices actually “lead” and it is 
this careful treatment of every detail that 
las made his music worthy of the esteem 
in which it is held to-day. The song is in- 
scribed to the Los Angeles baritone, Clif- 
ford Lott. It is published for high, me- 
dium and low voices. 

Marion Bauer, the young New York 
composer, has given us. in “The Mill- 
Wheel” an interesting setting of a more or 
familiar poem. There is a definite 
formal plan in the song, a unitv of design, 
and melodically it has considerable to of- 
fer. It has modernity too, but appropri- 
ately used, and even its distinct Teutonic 
sentiment does not seem to clash with the 
harmonic plan of the seven measures be- 
ginning “The mill now lies in ruins.” The 
preservation of the melodic line in the 
voice part is good. And one must not for- 
get to note that the water flows smoothly 
in the right-hand of the accompaniment 
and fortunately not in a conventional way. 
The song is published for both high and 
low voices. 


less 


j*THere’s A Suip Lies Orr DuNvecan.” Song 
by Arthur Foote. “THE MILL-wHEEL.”” Song by 
Marion Bauer. “Sweet Love or Mine.” Song 
by John W. Metcalf. Published by Arthur P. 


There is also a new song by John W. 
Metcalf, “Sweet Love of Mine,” a song 
that has all those lyrical qualities for 
which Mr. Metcalf has been known. It 
has variety and is thoroughly effective. 


es 


OOD Southern dialect songs are still 
scarce these days and it is pleasant to 
note that an unusually fine one has recently 
been put forward by G. Ricordi & Co. It 
is “Since You Went Away,”’t the music by 
J. Rosamond Johnson. Mr. Johnson’s 
name is known to many, as he is to-day 
one of the ablest of American negro mu- 
sicians. The poem was written by his 
brother, James W. Johnson, ex-U. S. Con- 
sul to Nicaragua and recently appointed 
U. S. Consul to the Azores. 

Unlike the usual negro song it is not a 
love song, as the title would seem to in- 
dicate. It is a little poem, written by James 
W. Johnson, shortly after the death of his 
father. J. Rosamond Johnson put his feel- 
ings in music to the tender little poem of 
his brother. There is an unspeakable 
charm about this song, a charm which is 
so insistent that it has won the favor of 
the noted Italian baritone of the Metro- 
politan, Pasquale Amato, who savs that he 
enjoys singing it. He has already sung it 
at a Sunday night concert at the Metro- 
politan and will sing it again with orches- 
tra there this season. It has been encored 
as often as three times at a Bagby musicale 
and at a fashionable musicale at Colonel 
Mehan’s, when Mr. Amato had a thrilling 
success with it. 

Mr. Tohnson is one of the few negroes 
who has enjoyed a good musical training. 
His teachers were William H. Dunham and 
Charles Dennée at the New England Con- 
servatory in Boston and his work shows 
care in writing. The voice part is suavely 
refined and the syncopation in the accom- 
paniment on the final page is a touch that 
adds to the general effect and also shows 
its composer’s feeling for the fitting. 

It is to be included in the répertoire of 
Olive Fremstad, Mary Garden, Marie Ca- 
van, George Hamlin and John McCormack 
It is published in two keys, high and low. 


* * x 


HE White-Smith Music Publishing 
Company issues three new Easter an- 
thems in its octavo series. Frederick Max- 
son’s “Break Forth into Joy’§ is full and 
majestic and has an incidental soprano solo 
of much beauty. J. P. Ludebuehl’s “Today 
We See Thy Power” is a good example of 
solid writing, based on classic and well- 
founded principles. Excellent, too, is E. S, 
Hosmer’s “Alleluia! Swell the Strain!” 
which will sing very effectively and which 
has power by virtue of its simple and direct 
harmonies. 
All three anthems are for mixed voices, 
with organ accompaniment. 


* 


OSEPH GAHM, a pianist now resident 
in New York, has written two sets of 
piano pieces which are published by Carl 
Kischer.§ There are “Three Melodious 
Solos, op. 7,” all simple of execution, 
which consist of an “Alla Marcia in C 
Major,” “Dancing Marionette” in F and a 
charming little minuet, “From Days of 
Long Ago.” 

“Three Concert Solos, op. 8’ are more 
difficult technically and will require players 
of more ability. A brilliantly written “El- 
fentanz,” “Ellana-Valse Lyrique” and a 
“Spinning Wheel” are the numbers here 
presented. 

Mr. Gahm shows in his work a fine 
equipment and a simplicity of style that is 
admirable. Furthermore, he knows his in- 
strument and writes for it always with a 
knowledge of its possibilities. The “Snin- 
ning Wheel” has a wonderful setting, lying, 
as one says, “under the hands.” It is also 
a splendid étude and strengthens the fing- 
ers as do few compositions of recent times. 

Mr. Gahm is to be commended for his 
musicianly work, which will be much ad- 
mired by teachers and pianists wherever 
the pieces are known RW Bes 


Song by J. Rosa- 


t“Since You Went Away.” : 
Ricordi x ce. 


mond Johnson. Published by G. 
New York. Price 60 cents 

§$New EAster ANTHEMS. For Mixed Voices. 
‘Break Forth Into Joy.” By Frederick Maxson. 
“Today We See Thy Power.”’ Sy J. P. Lude- 
buehi. “Alleluia! Swell the Strain!” By E. S. 
Hosmer. Prices 12 cents each. Published by the 


White-Smith Music Publishing Company, Boston 
and New York 

q*‘ ALLA Marcia,” “DANCING MARIONETTE,”” 
‘From Days OF LONG Aco.”’ Three Melodious 
Solos for the Piano. By Joseph Gahm. Op. 7 


Prices 25 and 40 cents. “ELFentTANz,” “ELLANaA,” 
“SPINNING WHEEL.”” Three Concert Solos for the 
Piano. By Joseph Gahm. Op. 8. Prices 50 and 
40 cents each. All published by Carl Fischer, 
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Florence HINKLE 


America’s Leading Concert Soprano 
With the following Organizations this Past Season: 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, 2 ap- 
pearances. 

Theo. Thomas Orchestra, 2 appear- 
ances. 

New York Symphony Orchestra, 2 ap- 
pearances. 


New York Oratorio Society, 2 appear- 


ances. 

Mendelssohn Choir of Toronto, 6 ap- 
pearances. 

Handel & Haydn ye f of Boston. 

Philadelphia Choral Society. 

New Orleans Choral Society. 

Apollo Club, St. Louis. 

Apollo Club, Minneapolis. 

Apollo Club, Brooklyn. 

Liederkranz Society, New York. 

Orpheus Club, Buffalo. 

Orpheus Club, Toledo. 

Worcester, Mass., Music Festival. 

Buffalo Music Festival. 

Knoxville, Tenn., Summer Festival. 

Theo. Thomas Orchestra. 

Festival Tour, six weeks. 
Dates for next season now booking. M 
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OBERHOFFER’S ORCHESTRA IN CHICAGO 





Cornelius Van Vliet, ’Cellist, Wins High Approval as Soloist—First 
“Chicago Symphony” Concert—Julia Culp and Leo Slezak Admired 


Visiting Recitalists 
Bureau of Musical America, 


No. 624 Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago March 3, 1913. 


S the final concert of a strenuous tour 
which has recently taken it through 

all of the large Eastern cities, including 
New York, Washington and Boston, with 
the principal points between them, the Min- 
neapolis Orchestra on Thursday evening 
made one appearance in Orchestra Hall in 
Chicago under the direction of Karl D. 
Kinsey. Conductor Emil Oberhoffer’s 
men are many of them stalwart veterans 
and in large measure gave excellent indi- 


vidual accounts of themselves. 

It is evident that the utmost sympathy 
between conductor and men by which an 
ideal ensemble is built up is at times lack- 
ing in small degree. Be it said, however, 
that Conductor Oberhoffer shows marked 
strides with each year’s work and it would 
seem on this occasion that his tempi were 
less radical and his shading less erratic than 
has been heretofore noticed. He was in- 
deed fortunate in the selection of numbers, 
choosing largely from works which permit 
of much modern abandon, securing their 
effect to a great extent through broad 
strokes of color rather than an infinite at- 
tention to detail. 

After the opening “Rienzi” Overture 
there was the First Symphony by Sibelius 
and the closing Liszt Preludes. There was 
considerable imagery in the Sibelius offer- 
ing and the number was well received. Per- 
haps the chief individual defects of the or- 
chestra were manifest in this number in the 
weakness of the brass section. 

The real sensation of the program was, 
however, the appearance of Cornelius Van 
Vliet, ’cellist, formerly solo ’cellist under 
Weingartner in the Royal Opera at Vienna, 
playing on this occasion the d’Albert Con- 
certo. This work in the hands of a 
mediocre ’cellist would offer the extreme of 
ennut but in the hands of an artist, such as 
Mr. Van Vliet, who is able to put into it 
temperament and abandon, together with a 
tone which is capable of extremes which 
contrast almost throughout the spectrum, 
the work becomes one of thrilling intensity. 
The reception which he was accorded was 
indeed a notable one and resulted in his add- 
ing two encores, both of which he played 
with harp accompaniment. 


The Chicago Symphony Orchestra 


The week’s pair of concerts by the local 
organization was significant by the change 
on printed programs of the name of the 
orchestra from Theodore Thomas Orches- 
tra to the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
with an added announcement purporting to 
explain the reasons which brought about 
the change. 

The event was one of considerable 
brilliancy and the program selected was 
entirely Teuton with exuberant presenta- 
tions of Mendelssohn’s Overture “Fingal’s 
Cave,” at the opening, and the Brahms’s 
“Academic Festival” Overture at the close, 
with the Symphony, the third or “Rhenish” 
of Schumann. Although this work was a 


product of the later days of Schumann’s 
life, but slightly preceding his mental col- 
lapse, the Symphony contains much of no- 
table thought, but lacks its fullest effective- 
ness through many impracticable experi- 
ments in the matter of scoring. This is 
most noticeable in an occasional lack of bal- 
ance which might be blamed upon the play- 
ers did not examination reveal the diffi- 
culties with which they must contend. It 
received, however, on this occasion, a very 
sympathetic treatment from the hands of 
Mr. Stock and the newly christened orches- 
tra and sufficed to set forth many of the 
calmer virtues of Schumann’s_ musical 
thought. 

The soloist of the afternoon was the or- 
chestra’s own concertmeister, Harry Weis- 
bach, who elected to present the Beethoven 
Concerto. His work was well received, 
with a loyal outburst of applause. In his 
playing he showed no shortcomings as re- 
gards technical fluency and his interpreta- 
tion, while not startling, was at least tra- 
ditional and manifested a considerable 
amount of artistic repression. The chief 
weakness which detracted from the fullest 
effectiveness of his playing was in the mat- 
ter of tone quality, with a slight hardening, 
which while not unpleasant was far from 
electrifying. Some faults which appeared 
at the Friday afternoon public rehearsal 
were successfully surmounted at the Satur- 
day evening performance. 


Large Audience for Julia Culp 


In Sunday afternoon’s offerings vocal art 
again predominated with incidentally an in- 
creasing recognition for American com- 
posers. The re-appearance of Julia Culp 
in Orchestra Hall, this time as a song re- 
citalist, brought a liberal attendance of dis- 
criminating music lovers, despite the 
weather, probably impelled by the more 
than favorable impression that Miss 
Culp made at her earlier appearance 
with the orchestra. Although it may be 
said in a general way she did not create 
quite as favorable an impression in her re- 
cital program as she had _ previously 
done, it is well to explain that all of the in- 
herent excellencies which give her work 
distinction were equally manifested on the 
latter occasion. Her voice is not necessarily 
one of great size or beauty and frequently 
her dramatic requirements do not find the 
vocal support which is apparently desired 
both on the part of the singer and the audi- 
ence. Laying this aside, however, the out- 
standing virtues in the matter of phrasing 
and nuance and an intelligent musicianly 
conception with enunciation that is almost 
unfailing not only in its lucidity but in its 
refinement—and one finds unusual quali- 
ties which are sufficient to make Miss Culp’s 
appearance an event in any center. Her 
program opened with an interpretation of 
Beethoven’s “Adelaide,” which was char- 
acterized by a pure legato tone of great 
purity, and completing the group of Beetho- 
ven songs were a number of the arrange- 
ments of folk songs which Beethoven did to 
order for one Thompson of Edinburgh. 
There were also two Lully ballads and three 
Schumann lieder, of which latter the “Wal- 
desgesprach” and the “Friihlingsnacht” were 
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especially praiseworthy, even to the extent 
that an encore was insistently demanded. 
A miscellaneous group which followed con- 
tained four of the most exquisite offerings 
of the afternoon, which were Lully’s “Bois 
epais,” Tschaikowsky’s “Pendant le bal,” 
Weckerlin’s “Mignonette” and Liszt’s “An- 
giolin del bionde crin.” The Brahms group 
which closed her program was made up of 
five songs, “Von Ewiger Liebe,” “Dyas 
madchen spricht,” “Der Schmied,” “Stand- 
chen,” and “Wiegenlied,” and especially in 
the latter she demonstrated the extent to 
which true artistry can be infused into the 
smallest of offerings. Record of Miss 
Culp’s achievement would hardly be com- 
plete without due tribute to the marvelous 
support accorded by Coenraad V. Bos at the 
piano. 


Slezak’s Chicago Recital 


The appearance of Slezak at the Stude- 
baker also atracted a liberal gathering of 


those who have had but limited opportunity 
to hear the celebrated Czech tenor. 
His program was well selected with a view 
to exemplifying the peculiar elements which 
have made his singing of artistic value. 
He secures his most startling effects by a 
strong sense of dramatic values, marked 
contrast and a considerable display of sin- 
cerity. His first group contained Schu- 
mann’s “Wanderlied,” and three Schubert 
numbers, which was followed by a group 
made up of Martini, Liszt, Hugo Wolf and 
Strauss. In the two numbers in his native 
Bohemian two settings from Dvorak and 
Smetana and in two closing operatic arias 
from “Africaine,” and “Gioconda,” he was 
especially effective. His three American 
songs were Charles Wakefield Cadman’s 
“Moonlight Song,” Mary Turner Salter’s 
“Come to the Garden, Love,” and Walter 
Morse Rummel’s “Ecstasy.” His accom- 
paniments were played artistically by Flor- 
ence McMillan. NICHOLAS DEVORE. 
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Dorothy Goldsmith, of Philadelphia, Fills 
Important Engagements 


PHILADELPHIA, eb. 28.—Dorothy Gold- 
smith, the young pianist of this city, who 
appeared as soloist with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra at the Academy of Music last 
season, and who recently was received 
with much favor 
when she played at 
a concert given by 
the Matinée Club 
Choral, in Wither- 
spoon Hall, also 
with the same club 
at its concert in 
Woodbury, N. J.,on 
February 3, has sev- 
eral more important 
engagements for 
this season, includ- 
ing an appearance 
as soloist with the 
Orpheus Club, Dan- 
ville, Pa., March 24, 
and a recital to be 
given for the Church 
of the Holy Angels, 
Logan, Pa., on April 18. Next Fall she ex- 
pects to appear as soloist with the St. Paul 
Symphony Orchestra. Miss Goldsmith is 
a product of the Sternberg School of Mu- 
sic of this city as a pupil of Mrs. Moulton 
and Constantin von Sternberg. 











Dorothy Goldsmith 





Boston Violinist Gives Demonstration of 
Her Ability 


Boston, Feb, 26.—Hildegard Brandegee 
gave a highly interesting demonstration of 
her ability as a violinist before a large au- 
dience at Steinert Hall last evening. The 
following program was performed: 

Sonata in D, Rust; “Symphonie Espagnole,”’ 
Lalo; Nocturne, Chopin-Auer; ‘‘Orientale,”’ Cui; 
“Kn Bateau,’ Debussy; Humoresque, Tor Aulin; 
Suite in A, Sinding. 

Miss Brandegee, who received the first 
prize at the Brussels Conservatory, as a 
pupil of César Thomson, gave an artistic 
performance of her program, the Rust so- 
nata being delivered with force and con- 
viction and her technical powers also being 
emphasized in the more modern numbers. 
Miss Brandegee is now a pupil of Leopold 
von Auer, and she will spend the entire 
Summer in further study in Germany. The 
sympathetic accompaniments of Rudolph 
Nagel added greatly to her program. 





Sapirstein in Brooklyn Recital 


David Sapirstein, the young pianist, gave 
a recital at the Brooklyn Academy of Mu- 
sic on February 28 to a most enthusiastic 
audience. The soloist scored a decided 
success in a program of marked interest 
devoted to Brahms, Chopin, Ravel and Mo- 
zart-Liszt. It consisted of: 

“Variationen und Fuge uber ein Thema von 
Handel,” op. 24, Brahms; Five Preludes, Brahms; 
Nocturne flat major, op. 27, No. 2, Chopin; 
Two Etudes, Chopin; Scherzo, B minor, op. 29, 


Chopin; “Jeux d’Eau,” Maurice Ravel; ‘Reminis- 
cence de Don Juan,” Mozart-Liszt. 





Mary Pinney to Have Assistance of Two 
Noted Artists at Concert 


Mary Pinney, a gifted New York pianist, 
will give her fourth annual concert at 
ZEolian Hall on the evening of March 8, 
when she will be assisted by Maud Powell 
and Leo Schulz. Miss Pinney will play 
Caprice on airs from “Alceste,” by Gluck- 


Saint-Saéns; the “Fire” Fugue by Handel 
and Liszt’s Tenth Hungarian Rhapsody. 
Mme, Powell will give the air of Tenaglia, 
Scherzo by Grasse, and “Scenes de la 
Czarda” by Hubay. Mr. Schulz will render 
“Concert Andante” by Molique, Berceuse 
by Aleneff and Davidoff’s “At the Foun- 
tain.” The program will conclude with a 
trio for piano, violin and ’cello by Godard. 

Miss Pinney was graduated at the New 
England Conservatory of Music and has 
studied organ with Richard Henry War- 
ren, Will C. Macfarlane, Harry Rowe Shel- 
ley and R, Huntington Woodman. In har- 
mony, counterpoint, theory and composition 
she was the pupil of George W. Chadwick, 
A. J. Goodrich, Mr. Woodman and L, C. 
Elson, and she studied piano with Carl 
Faelten, Arthur Whiting, Rivé King and 
Paul Tidden. 

For fifteen years she was organist at 
First Church of Christ Scientist, New York 
City. She now devotes herself to teaching 
and to the piano. She has given successful 
concerts at Mendelssohn Hall, in the Plaza 
ballroom, and this year will use A®olian 
Hall because of its large seating capacity. 





William H. Cloudman to Be Associated 
with Manager Ellis 


C. A, Ellis, manager of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and in charge of the 
forthcoming concert tours of Geraldine 
larrar, Ignaz Paderewski and Fritz Kreis- 
ler, announced this week that he has en- 
gaged William H. Cloudman as an as- 
sistant, beginning on March 15. 

For the past three years Mr. Cloudman 
has been associated with the Concert Di- 
rection M. H. Hanson of New York and in 
that time has acted as a personal escort 
during the tours of such celebrities as Fer- 
ruccio Busoni, Marie Rappold and Max 
Pauer. He came to New York from St. 
Paul and quickly won a large acquaintance 
in the musical field. 





Mr. Witherspoon’s Recital 


Herbert Witherspoon, basso of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, will give his only 
New York recital of the season in A®olian 
Hall on Tuesday afternoon, March 11. The 
program will present songs by Mozart, 
Gluck, Beethoven, Schubert, Hermann, 
srahms, Sinigaglia, Floridia, | Widor, 
Faure, Rachmaninoff, Carpenter and a 
group of old Irish country songs. 





Oratorio Society Rehearsing Music for 
Carnegie Celebration 


Conductor Louis Koemmenich, of the 
Oratorio Society of New York, is rehears- 
ing sundry compositions to be sung at the 
celebration this Spring of Mr. Carnegie’s 
twenty-fifth anniversary as the society’s 
president. 
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PHILADELPHIA GIVES 
YSAYE BIG WELCOME 


Belgian Violinist Appears as Soloist 
with Leopold Stokowski’s 
Orchestra 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 10 South Eighteenth Street, 
Philadelphia March 3, 1913 


HE appearance of Eugen Ysaye as so- 
loist with the Philadelphia Orchestra 
at its nineteenth pair of concerts in the 
Academy of Music last Friday afternoon 
and Saturday evening proved, as was ex- 
pected, one of the big events of the mu- 
sical season, the house being sold out for 
both performances, with many persons un- 
able to gain admittance. 
Ysaye had not been heard in this city 
before in several years, and interest in his 


appearance reached a pitch that is created 
by few artists. That he might be heard to 
the very best advantage Mr. Stokowski ar- 
ranged the week’s program in an unusual 
and somewhat unique manner, there being 
but four numbers, of which the violinist 
furnished the second and the last. Still 
massive of frame, leonine of locks and im- 
pressive in his general appearance but, 
withal, possessing an unaffected simplicity 
and earnestness of manner that add to his 
effectiveness as an artist, Ysaye is one of 
the most striking figures in the musical 
world to-day as he is one of the greatest 
of violinists. He played on Friday after- 
noon two long concertos—Mozart’s No. 3, 
in G Major, and Beethoven’s in D Major, 
with an added number at the close. Not 
only did he impress as heretofore with the 
power and brilliancy of tone and his com- 
plete mastery of the instrument, but there 
was also the poetic feeling and the senti- 
mental appeal that give to violin music its 
greatest charm, as exhibited in particular 
in the soulful adagio of the Mozart com- 
position and the lovely larghetto of the 
3Jeethoven number. The cadenzas—of 
Ysaye’s own devising—were wonderfully 
executed, with a facility and brilliancy that 
literally held the audience in a spell, Ysaye’s 
selections consumed so much time that the 
concert assumed the nature of a violin re- 
cital, but Mr. Stokowski and his musicians 
lost nothing of dignity in surrendering so 
much to an artist of such magnitude, whom 
everybody was eager to hear. ‘The or- 
chestral numbers were the overture to Mo- 
zart’s “The Magic Flute’ and Elgar’s varia- 
tions, “Enigma,” which was heard at these 
concerts for the first time. In varying 
mood of key and tempi the Elgar composi- 
tion is true to the significance of its title. 
Its brief episodes for the most part end 
abruptly, like a sentence cut off with a 
dash and the admission, “Guess the rest.” 
Its ingenuity of construction is manifest 
and the spirit of ingratiating melodization 
is not wholly absent. But one seeks in vain 
for the clue to its mysticism, vague being 
the implied impersonation of the com- 
poser’s friends, as he indicates in his ded- 
ication—"“To my friends pictured within.” 
ArTHUR L, Tusss, 





HARTMANN IN SYRACUSE 


Violinist Gives Enjoyable Recital—Con- 
cert by Local Symphony Orchestra 


Syracuse, N. Y., Feb, 28.—Arthur Hart- 
mann, the Hungarian violinist, appeared 
for the first time in Syracuse, before the 
Arts Club, whose members gave him a 
warm reception. He played Lalo’s “Sym- 
phonie Espagnole” and was particularly en- 
joyable in two numbers from the Tivadar 
collection and the Arcangelo Corelli Ada- 
gio and Allegro. William Reddick was a 
good accompanist. 

Laura Van Kenan was soloist with the 
Syracuse Symphony Orchestra at the Sun- 
day concert given in Lincoln Hall. She 
sang “Una voce poca fa,” from the “Bar- 
ber of Seville,” Rossini. The orchestra, 
conducted by Patrick Conway, played ex- 
cerpts from “Hansel und Gretel,” Scotch 
Symphony No. 3, Mendelssohn; also two 
numbers by local composers—valse, “The 
Lotus Flower,” Elizabeth Parks, and Entre 
Acte, Herbert Hill. There was a large 
and cordial audience, 





Carolina White and Mme. Sturkow- 
Ryder Please Sheboygan Audience 


SHEBOYGAN, Wis., March 3.—Mme. Caro- 
lina White appeared in an English and 
Italian song recital with Mrs. Theodora 
Sturkow-Rider, pianist, in this city, Mon- 
day evening, February 24, before a large 
audience. Miss White’s singing was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm and she was re- 


peatedly recalled. Her splendid interpreta- 
tion of a selection from Wolf-Ferrari’s 
“Jewels of the Madonna,’ and of the 
“Spring Song” from Herbert’s “Natoma,” 
and three groups of English and Italian 
songs won many new admirers. Two 
groups of three piano selections each by 
Mrs. Ryder convinced the audience that 
they were listening to a most finished 
artist. M,N. S. 


CHAMBER AND ORCHESTRA 
MUSIC ON DETROIT LIST 


Philharmonic String Quartet Plays En- 
gaging Program—A Visit from the 
Minneapolis Orchestra 

CLEVELAND, March 1.—The Philhar- 
monic String Quartet, composed of Sol 
Marcosson, Charles V. Rychlik, James 
Johnston and Charles Heydler, of Cleve- 
land, played before the Fortnightly Musical 
Club on February 18, giving one of the 
most successful concerts of its history. 
The two important compositions chosen, 
Svendsen’s Quartet in A Minor and the 
Dohnanyi Piano Quintet (in which there 
was the addition of Betsy Wyers at the 
piano) were of contrasting mood and of 
fresh and engaging interest. Both were 
given with fine spirit and commendable 
finish, 

A notable lecture-recital took place be- 
fore the Fortnightly Club on February 22, 
when Marinus Salomons analyzed _ the 
Brahms Symphony No. 1 and Grieg’s A 
Minor Piano Concerto in preparation for 
the concert by the Minneapolis Orchestra 
on February 24. Mr. Salomons played the 
whole of the concerto and large portions 
of the symphony from memory. 

Emil Oberhoffer and the Minneapolis 
Orchestra had the assistance of Rudolf 
Ganz as_ soloist for their first con- 
cert in the regular symphony series, last 
year’s appearance having been an “extra” 
outside the course. The comparisons en- 
gendered by playing before an audience 
which hears the best orchestras of the 
country in quick sucgession was in no wise 
detrimental to the new organization, though 
a program giving more opportunity for 
testing its varied possibilities might have 
been wished for. A Brahms symphony and 
the Beethoven “Egmont” Overture, with 
Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2 as a 
finale, gives hardly adequate scope for a 
just appreciation of a new body of men and 
a new conductor. 

Rudolf Ganz made a delightful impres- 
sion in a delightful concerto. Nothing 
more “grateful” or more agreeable to the 
listener can be found than this great work 
of Grieg’s, and the lucidity, the elegance of 
phrase, the clarity of tone, the “sweet rea- 
sonableness” of it, in Mr. Ganz’s perform- 
ance, will remain long in memory. He 
gave a Liszt “Liebestraum” as encore. 

The Singer’s Club, with its hundred male 
singers under the city’s. most popular 
leader, Albert Rees Davis, gave its sixty- 
third concert on February 28. The veteran 
organization was never in better form. 
Its program, ranging from Brahms and 
MacDowell to the darky song, “Swing 
Along,” was given in characteristic and 
sympathetic mood throughout. The soloist 
was Carolina White, who sang excerpts 
from “The Jewels of the Madonna” and 
“Natoma,” and groups of Italian and Eng- 
lish songs, in splendid, resonant voice. Her 
accompanist, Mme. Sturkow-Ryder, at the 
prima donna’s suggestion, played a group 
of three piano solos, choosing compositions 
by Arensky, Glinka and Rachmaninoff, and 
carried the house by storm. She added as 
an encore Poldini’s “Japanese Etude.” 

The ten “Pop” concerts of the Winter 
are more than half over, and Christiaan 
Timmner, the new director, is praised on 
all sides. These concerts give local solo- 
ists a much needed opportunity for per- 
formance with orchestra. Notably success- 
ful have been the recent appearances of 
l‘elix Hughes, baritone, who sang “O Lis- 
bona,” from Donizetti’s “Don Sebastiano,” 
and Sol Marcosson, who gave the Bruch 
G Minor Concerto for Violin. 

Avice BRADLEY. 





A ’Cello-Piano Recital 


James Liebling, ’cellist, and Egon Piitz, 
pianist, gave a joint concert at Aeolian Hall. 
New York, February 27. The program con- 
tained the Grieg Sonata, Brahms’s B Minor 
Rhapsody, Schumann’s “Warum,” Egon 
Pitz’s “Serenade Melancolique,” Chopin’s 
Scherzo, B Flat Minor, Ballade in A Flat, 
Berceuse, Valse, C Sharp Minor and Polon- 
aise in A Flat for piano, and Boellman’s 
symphonic variations, Dvorak’s ‘“Walds- 
ruhe” and “Humoresque,’ Max Liebling’s 
“Berceuse” and Fitzenhagen’s “Perpetuum 
Mobile” for ‘cello. Max Liebling played 
the accompaniments to the ‘cello numbers. 








Mascagni’s “Isabeau’”’ has now been given 
in Rome, with Maria Farneti in the name 
part, but without success. 


ORIGINAL MUSIC FOR’ 
MUSICIANS’ SOCIBTY 


‘‘Composers’ Program” Feature of 
New York Fraternal Associa- 
tions Meeting 


The New York Fraternal Association of 
Musicians, a body of music teachers affli- 
ated with the New York State Association, 
held one of its most important meetings at 
the St. Denis Hotel, New York, on Tues- 
day evening, Februarv 25. The function 
consisted of the regular monthly dinner 
followed by a composers’ program. The 
composers repfesented were Homer Bart- 
lett, Charles Gilbert Spross, Fay Foster and 
Ovide Musin. The artists were Anna Case, 
soprano; Ethel Du Fre Houston, contralto; 
Frank Ormsby, tenor; Charles Norman 
Granville, baritone; Earle Tuckerman, 
baritone; James Stanley, bass; Roland E. 
Meyer, violinist, and Edward Berge, or- 
ganist. The accompaniments to the various 
songs were played by the composers. The 
program was as follows: 

“I Envy Every Flower That Blows,” “Hightand 
Mary,” Homer N. Bartlett; Caprice Romantique 
(for violin alone), Becker-Musin; Lullaby and 
Prieve, Ovide Musin; “Con Amore,” ‘Sol’ Down 
the Stream,’’ Serenade in Sevilla, “The King”’ 
(Mss.), Fay Foster;+»Serenade (Mss.), “‘Asleep,” 
“That’s the World in June,” (written for Miss 
Case), “Jean,” “Will O° the Wisp,” Chas. Gilbert 
Spross; “L’Amour,” “The Two Lovers,’’ Homer 
N. Bartlett; “The White Rlossom’s Off the Bog,” 
“The Daughter,” “The Call of the Trail’? (Mss.), 
(written for ‘Miss Houston), Fay Foster; ‘‘I 
Know,” “To-morrow,” ‘Lorraine, Lorraine, 


Lorée”’ (written for Mr. Granville), Chas. Gilbert 
Spross; ‘The Voyager” (Trio) (Mss.), Fay Foster. 


A program of this kind, in which the 
artists are engaged in complimentary work 
in the presenting of the compositions of 
the several writers, does not call for ex- 
tended criticism. It should suffice to say 
that of the several artists the work of 
Anna Case, of Miss Houston, of Mr. Gran- 
villes Mr. Ormsby and Mr, Stanley was 
quite beyond reproach. In the matter of 
enunciation these singers were brilliant ex- 
amples of how songs in English should be 
sung. Miss Case performed her numbers 
with such convincing artistry that she was 
most enthusiastically recalled, as was Mr. 
Granville, whose dramatic singing of 
“Lorraine, Lorraine, Lorée” was most ef- 
fective. Mr. Ormsby showed a beautiful 
voice and style in several well-chosen 
songs, while Miss Houston interpreted her 
groups of songs with fidelity. 

The work of Miss Foster showed great 
originality and a fine harmonic conception. 
Her talent should carry her far in the field 
of song composition. Especially in certain 
of her works has she reached an almost 
perfect expression. It may be that with 
the development of her art she will reach a 
better unity along the bigger lines of song 
writing, although her art is now such that 
the critic, and not the song, may be open 
to dispute. 

Mr. Spross is a writer whose songs have 
had such a wide publicity that his work is 
already well known. As a writer of songs 
of delicate texture he is not to be sur- 
passed by any other American writer. His 
“Will o’ the Wisp,” as sung by Miss Case, 
is an excellent example of Mr. Spross’s 
ability along this line. He also possesses 
the ability to write a sustained melody and 
a dramatic power which has hitherto been 
unsuspected. The latter was shown in the 
song “Lorraine, Lorraine, Lorée.” 

Mr. Bartlett’s work is scholarly. He 
does not seek after strained harmonic or 
melodic effects and is alwavs the well- 
schooled musician. This is a trait which 
many of the younger composers might well 
copy. 

The dinner and musicale afterward were 
well attended and the success of this ven- 
ture makes it imperative that the associa- 
tion devote at least a portion of its time 
and efforts to an acknowledement of the 
merits of modern compositions. Such as- 
sociations have, in the past, devoted them- 
selves to pedagogic subjects to the exclu- 
sion of the efforts of living composers, but 
there is evidence that this attitude is 
passing. a Ti J. 





Hungarian Violinist in Berlin Recital 


BerLin, Feb. 10.—A recital last night in 
Beethoven Saal by the violinist, Emil Tel- 
manyi, a member of the widely known 
Hungarian Trio, attracted much attention. 
No fewer than’ seven nations were repre- 
sented on the program by the following 
composers: Bach, Fritz Kreisler, Brahms- 
Joachim, Elgar, Paganini-Burmester, Sa- 
rasate and Wieniawski. In spite of his 
apparent youth Telmanyi proved: himself 
an accomplished musician. His style is 
eminently pointed, vivacious and full of 





élan. With unusual warmth of tempera- 
ment and individuality of style he unites 
transcendent execution, and his phrasing, 
especially noticeable in the Saint-Saens F 
Minor Concerto, was truly commendable. 
The exuberance of youth is perhaps a 
little too inclined to assert itself in Mr. 
Telmanyi’s playing, and Sunday’s recital, 
though brilliant, occasionally bordered on 
the sensational. The enthusiasm of the 
audience found vent in a veritable frenzy 
of applause. The accompanist of the eve- 
ning, August Goellner, deserves a word of 
commendation for the supremely intel- 
ligent manner in which he presided at the 
piano. fi i 





Removal of Opéra Comique Contem- 
plated 


Paris, March 1.—The Government is 
considering a plan to transfer the Odeon 
from its present building in the Latin 
Quarter to the building of the Opéra Co- 
mique and removing the latter to another 
building nearby. Neither of these theaters 
has been a paying proposition and the 
change is contemplated for that reason and 
to bring the Odéon into a more fashionable 
quarter. The idea is to remove the Opéra 
Comique into the former Théatre des 
Italiens founded in 1829, and, until its re- 
construction as an annex of the Bank of 
France in 1878, the home of Italian opera 
in Paris. 





Washington Recital by Horatio Connell 


WasHINGTON, D. C., March 3.—Horatio 
Connell, baritone, who was to have ap- 
peared on March 13, was the recitalist at 
the third Lenten musical of Mrs. Wilson- 
Greene on February 27, at the New Wil- 
lard. Mr. Connell’s program contained a 
group by Haydn, Secchi and Mozart, four 
songs from Schumann’s “Dichterliebe” and 
songs by Leoncavallo, Hahn, Franz, Loewe 
and Fox. He displayed the same vocal 
excellences and musical qualities which won 
for him the applause. of President Taft at 
his appearance at the White House. He 
was made to respond to several encores. 
He was well accompanied by Marie-Louise 
Robinson, who also played a group of solos 
with good technic and style. 





New York Début by Elizabeth King 


Elizabeth King gave a song recital at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, on February 27, 
marking her début in New York. Graham 
Harris, violinist, and Mrs. Pauline Gold, 
accompanist, assisted her. She sang the 
“Tosca” aria, Schumann’s “Die Lotos 
Blume,” “Allerseelen,” by Strauss, Thayer’s 
“My Laddie” and songs by Woodman, 
Rogers, Rachmaninoff and Del Riego. She 
ended her program with Gounod’s “Ave 
Maria,” to which Mr. Harris played the 
obbligato. Mr. Harris played Grieg’s So- 
nata in A Minor, Godard’s “Adagio Pa- 
thétique,” Blauvelt’s “Romanze” and 
Drdla’s Serenade. 
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BOSTON IMPRESSED 
BY WOLFF'S SONGS 


Mme. Gerhardt’s Accompanist Ex- 
tolled for His Achievements 
as Composer 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, March 3, 1913. 


HE recital which Elena Gerhardt gave 

in Jordan Hall on ine afternoon of 

the 27th was doubly a success. This was 

because of Mme. Gerhardt’s admirable sing- 

ing, of course, but also on account of the 

fact that a new and very gifted composer 

of songs was made known, or at least ap- 

preciated for the first time by a Boston 

audience. The composer was Erich Wolff, 
the accompanist of the occasion. 


It is rare, indeed, to behold an American 
audience applauding an accompanist. When 
such recognition is made in the course of 
the average recital by a celebrated singer it 
is incidental; it is usually due to the fact 
that the singer, gracefully indicating the 
faithful and persevering accompanist, gives 
a tacit command to her ardent following. 
The accompanist-composer accepts grace- 
fully the crumbs that fall from the prima 
donna’s table. ; 

But, mirabile dictu, on Thursday after- 
noon last it gradually became evident, in 
the course of some minutes of applause, 
that the audience was encouraging the 
composer fully as much as the composer's 
excellent interpreter. One of Mr. Wolff’s 
songs had been repeated, and the applause 
recalled the singer and the pianist-com- 
poser time and again, until finally Mme. 
Gerhardt drew back after a door had 
opened and Mr. Wolff found himself alone 
on the stage. Then the applause increased 
and after some more recalls Mr. Wolff 
found it possible to return the compliment 
which had been extended him. Well might 
he do so, for the modern song. writer 
would search far to find so_ intelligent, 
sympathetic and devoted an_ interpreter. 
Mme, Gerhardt had evidently a very en- 
thusiastic fondness for these songs, and it 
hardly seemed possible for them to have 
been presented to better advantage. 

Also, Mr. Wolff proved an excellent ac- 
companist, whether the songs were his own 
or by other composers. The other com- 
posers were Schubert, Brahms, H. C. Gil- 
mour and Hugo Wolf. And while I shall 
be cautious in extolling the new composi- 
tions, heard for the first time, it is only 
the merest justice to Mr. Wolff to say that 
his compositions did not-diminish as they 
were heard by the side of the works of 
acknowledged masters of the musical art. 
His songs were five in number: “Alle 
Dinge Haben Sprache,’ “Knabe und Veil- 
chen,” “Du Bist so Jung,” “Faden,” “Die 
Krone Gerichtet.” 

I did not care very much for the first 
song. It seemed a little sentimental and 
somewhat pretentious in its sentimentality, 
although skilfully made. But the song, 
“Knabe und Veilchen,” is delightful. All 
the songs are written with real knowledge 
and feeling for vocal style, and their ac- 
companiments are models of fluent and 
finished workmanship. This song was re- 
peated. The song that followed it goes 
much more deeply. The first verse, “Thou 
art so young...” ; the second verse, “And 
I—I am Like Stone... So Old, So Weary.” 
Finally, “You Bring Me Roses Gay... 
You say, ‘Take Me and My Roses, And 
Do With Us What You Will.” The text 
is not too fine. The portrayal and the 
contrast of mood, however, is excellently 
achieved. With the last lines there is ap- 
propriate and convincing outburst of sen- 
suous emotion. The song suffers only 
from this—the repetition of the first verse 
and its music, which is anti-climactic. Had 
the composer stopped with the last words 
of the poem the song would have meant 
more and would have left, as it were, a 
more poignant memory back of it. 

Perhaps the “Faden,” a twilight mood 
picture, is the finest of all these songs, 
short, concise, atmospheric to the last de- 
gree. It seemed to me a perfect achieve- 
ment in a small form, the harmonies mod- 
ern but unforced, flowing, beautiful. “Die 
Krone Gerichtet” is a festive expression, 
well scored, genuinely effective. 

As for the art of Mme. Gerhardt we all 
know she was a success when she first vis- 
ited America last season, but to-day, in my 
opinion, she is a greater artist than she was 
then. The voice appears to have devel- 
oped further, both in its quality and its 
mechanism. The singer has always been 
an interpreter of marked intelligence, but 
she has more than mere intelligence. She 
has nobility and breadth of style and sim- 
plicity and genuineness that make a rarely 
lasting impression. Whether the song is 





such as the “Erl-King” of Schubert or the 
folk-songs of Brahms, in the one is the 
true dramatic fervor and in the other the 
fine simplicity and sentiment of the Ger- 
man folk themselves. Mme. Gerhardt sang 
several songs in English—those by Gil- 
mour and others which were added to the 
program, so cleanly that one marveled that 
she could thus almost speak the text and 
yet maintain a perfect legato and carry out 
the most judicious phrasing. And _ espe- 
cially in matters of enunciation and nu- 
ance her interpreting of the Wolff songs, 
ending with the witty “Storchenbotschaft,” 
was a further revelation of her artistic 
development. OuLin Downes. 


TOUR FOR GERARDY PUPIL 








Albin Antosch, German ’Cellist, to Give 
Concerts Here 


Albin Antosch, a young German ’cellist, 
has been announced for an American con- 
cert tour for the remainder of this season 
and all of next by Walter Anderson, the 
manager. Since a tour of the Belgian 
‘cellist, Jean Gerardy, has been announced 
the situation will be 
unique, in that 
teacher and _ pupil 
will both be touring 
America at the 
same time, — since 
Mr. <Antosch was 
with the Belgian 
master in Brussels 
for three years. 

While good ’cel- 
lists are rare, good 
‘cellos are even 
more rare, and the 
possession of a gen- 
uine Guadagnini by 
Mr. Antosch and its 
use on his coming 
tour will add great 
interest to the lov- 
ers of stringed instruments who are also 
connoisseurs of the masterpieces of the 
great luthiers. 

Mr. Antosch comes by his musical taleit 
fairly, being the son of a well-known Ger- 
man bandmaster. Aside from his _ study 
with Gerardy he also graduated from the 
Royal Conservatofy at Vienna and aiso 
studied at Berlin. 





Albin Antosch 


Tollefsen Trio Heard by 1,500 Persons 


The Tollefsen Trio appeared at a concert 
given by the United Societies of the ‘“Inter- 
national Order of Good Templars” in 
Brooklyn on February 22. The house was 
crowded to capacity, it being estimated 
that 1500 people were present. 

Aside from the ensemble numbers all of 
the members of the Trio played solos 
which were received with great enthusiasm. 
The Trio is enjoying a season of unusual 
activity, besides being frequently engaged 
by the Edison and Victor phonograph 
companies to make records for them. 

The Tollefsens will give the last of the 
season’s chamber-music concerts at Cooper 
Union April 3, taking the place of the 
Flonzaley Quartet. 


MME. PASQUALI STAR 
OF TORONTO CONCERT 


Schubert Choir Presents Coloratura 
Soprano and Barron Berthald as 
Soloists in Two Programs 


Toronto, CANn., March 3.—The Schubert 


Choir, with Mme. Pasquali and Barron 
Berthald as soloists, gave two successful 
concerts in Massey Hall last Monday and 
Herbert M. Fletcher, the con- 


ductor, has evolved, through patient ef- 


Tuesday. 


forts, even a better organization than a 
year ago. The choristers were under ex- 
cellent discipline and with a répertoire well 
in harmony with their capabilities afforded 
a great deal of pleasure to the crowds that 
turned out on both evenings. 

Mme. Pasquali sang at both concerts and 
increased her following here by hundreds, 
Her unusually winning personality was 
linked to a voice of beautiful clearness and 
quality. The Toronto Symphony Orches- 
tra assisted, Richard Tattersall playing the 
piano accompaniments for the solotsts. 

The Toronto Symphony Orchestra gives 
its last symphony concert of the season on 
Thursday evening next, with Xaver Schar- 
kenka as soloist. It is worthy of note that 
the orchestra has not contined its attention 
to loronto, where its financial support is 
undertaken by a committee of wealthy cit- 
izens, but has played in Montreal, twice in 
Hlamilton, twice in London and in Peter- 
boro, Belleville, Brantford, Kingston, 
Chatham, St. Catharines, Owen Sound, 
Guelph, Barrie and Orillia. While some 
of these centers gave modest audiences on 
the first visit the return visit was invari- 
ably accompanied by wide public interest, 
even at prices of $1.50 and $1. The mu- 
sical life of the various towns has been 
stimulated and the local standards of the 
art appreciably raised. x... 














Felix Draeseke 


lelix August Bernhard Draeseke, the 
German composer and musical theorist, died 
last week in Dresden at the age of 77 
lDJraeseke was a disciple of Liszt's at Wei- 
mar and an associate of Hans von Bulow, 
Peter Cornelius, Carl Klindworth and Car! 





Tausig and was also for some time a close 
friend of Wagner. 

Draeseke was born at Coburg, October 7, 
1835, and studied first at Leipsic Conser- 
vatory, where he specialized in the study of 
composition under Rietz. At Weimar he 
was one of the foremost of the younger 
composers who were then called the new 
school. After leaving Weimar, Draeseke 
went to Dresden and subsequently to Lau- 
sanne, where he taught pianoforte and har- 
mony from 1864 to 1874, with the intermis- 
sion of a single year, when he was called to 
Munich by von Bulow as master ot the new 
conservatory. In 1874 he went to Geneva, 
and two years later to Dresden, where he 
succeeded Wullner as teacher of composi- 
tion in the conservatory.: He received the 
title of professor in 1892 and of Hofrath in 
1808. 


Emma W. de Nicolesco 


Mme. Emma Wizjak de Nicolesco, for- 
merly an opera singer and a teacher of 
voice in the Conservatory of Musical Art, 
No. 214 Lenox avenue, New York, died 
february 22 of Bright’s disease at St. 
Luke’s Hospital. She was born in Agram, 
capital of Croatia, and received a part of 
her musical education in the Conservatory 
at Prague, studying there for three years. 
After completing further studies in Milan 
she went upon the stage and sang in opera 
in all the large cities of Europe. With the 
tenor Nicolini she introduced the opera 
“Aida” to Rome, “creating” the title role 
there. She had been a teacher for the last 
live years in the Conservatory of Musical 


Art. 


James Lachman 


James M. Lachman, for more than twenty 
years the advertising agent at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, died suddenly Feb- 
ruary 27 at No. 402 West Forty-second 
street, the home of his sister, Mrs. Lena 
Kpstein, with whom he lived. He attended 
to his duties at the opera house until with- 
in a day of his death, which was the result 
of heart failure. He was about 57 years 
old. Mr. Lachman before he became iden- 
tied with the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany was at various times master of trans- 
portation for Sarah Bernhardt, the Nikisch 
Orchestra, Sarasate, D’Albert, Josef Hof- 
mann and Lillian Russell. At the time of 
the World’s Fair in Chicago he took the 
Royal German Band to that city and later 
on a tour., He began his theatrical work 
selling librettos for the Grau Opera Com- 
pany in Fifth avenue, thirty-seven years 
ago. Next he became advance agent for 
John McCaull and served with him during 
McCaull’s light opera career in New York. 


Clifford Wiley 


Clifford Wiley, a concert singer, well 
known here and abroad, died March 2 in 
his home, No, 2,400 Broadway, New York, 
aged forty-five. He was born in Baltimore 
and studied music here and in’ Europe. 
Mr. Wiley toured with Victor Herbert and 
other orchestral leaders. He had been ill 
for the last year 








WITH PHILADELPHIA’S CONCERT-GIVERS 





| karen edge ediogerts March 3.—Herman 
Sandby, first violoncellist of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, assisted by Horatio 
Connell, baritone, gave a recital before a 
large audience in Witherspoon Hall last 
Thursday evening, both artists being en 
thusiastically received. Mr. Sandby, whose 
superior artistry as a master of his 1n- 
strument is widely known, played Boc- 
cherini’s Sonata in A Major, selections by 
Cui, Glazounow, Tschaikowsky and Dall 
‘abaco, and several of his own composi- 
tions, including Ravna’s Melodie*from the 
music of “The Woman and the Fiddler.” 
Mr. Connell’s beautifully rich and sym 
pathetic voice, which he used with artistic 
refinement, was heard to excellent advan 
tage in a group of songs in English by Mr. 
Sandby, one which was particularly well 
received being a setting of “In July,’ a 
poem by Harvey M. Watts, while also of 
especial interest was his excellent ren- 
dering of Oecernulf’s Dirge, from Mr. 
Sandby’s opera, “The Vikings of Helge- 
land,” after which, as an encore, he re- 
peated “The Flight of the Moon,” from the 
group of English songs. 
Marie Stone Langston, the Philadelphia 
contralto, last Wednesday evening sang 


with distinguished success the contralto 
part in Verdi’s “Requiem,” with the New 
ark Oratorio Society. On February 7, 
Miss Langston appeared as_ soloist with 
the Friday Morning Musie Club, of Wash 
ington, D. C., singing a group of thirteen 
songs, 1n German, I‘rench and English. 

“When | Think of You,” words by W 
Dayton Wegefarth of Philadelphia, and 
music by Dr. Edward F. Johnston, the 
Inglish composer, has recently been is- 
sued from the Oliver Ditson press. The 
song is included in the concert répertoire 
of Evan Williams, the Welsh tenor. 

Three Preludes for Piano, by Constan- 
tin von Sternberg, recently published, are 
dedicated by the composer to W. Dietrich, 
to Mr. von Sternberg’s sister, Therese, and 
to Robert Armbruster, the young Philadel- 
phia pianist, who is one of the composer 
pianist’s most suceessful pupils 

Sue Harvard, of Pittsburgh, a young so- 
prano of unusual brilliance of voice and 
admirable ability as a singer; Frederik E. 
Hahn, violinist; Henry Gurney, tenor; 
Henry ry, organist, and Clarence Baw 
den, accompanist, were the artists at a 
complimentary concert tendered by 
Thomas K. Henderson, manager of the 
Kstey Piano Co.’s store, to the members of 
the Rotary Club and their families, last 


Thursday evening. 

Selden Miller, pianist and vocalist, was 
well received at a recital which he gave in 
the concert room of the Acorn Club, last 
Wednesday afternoon. The program was 
made up entirely of Italian songs. Mr. 
Selden will give another recital at the same 
place Wednesday afternoon of this week, 
presenting a program of French songs 
ranging from Lully to Massenet. 

The management of the Philadelphia 
Operatic Society is said to be considering 
the project of taking the entire organiza 
tion to another city for one performance, 
at the end of this season The society also 
is contemplating a week of grand opera in 
Knglish, under the direction of Wassili 
Leps, with a fine array of local talent, in 
one of the leading local theaters, some 
time this Spring. Under the efficient 
guidance of President John Curtis, this 
remarkable organization of amateur opera 
singers already has attained a widespread 
reputation, but further developments 
promise to make it in time—if it is not now 

the leading society of its kind in exist- 
ence 

Edith Wells Bly, pianist, and Charlton 
Lewis Murphy, violinist, with the assist- 
Anton Horner, first horn player, 
and Herman Sandby, leading ’cellist, of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, to-morrow 
evening, will give the first of a series of 


ance of 


three chamber music concerts in Estey 
Hall, the remaining dates being March 11 
and 18 . ms 
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IN NEW YORK MUSIC SCHOOLS AND STUDIOS 





Polacco Honor Guest at Sulli Recital 


An interesting recital was given on Feb- 
ruary 24 by the pupils of Giorgio M. Sulli 
on the occasion of his birthday. The guest 
of honor was Giorgio Polacco, .the con- 
ductor of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, who, at the end of the program, de- 
livered a short speech of congratulation to 
the teacher and his pupils. 

All the pupils, who sang in Italian, Ger- 
man or English, showed a perfect enun- 
ciation. Eleanor: Lines and A, Heymann 
opened with the two numbers from “La 
Bohéme.” Alfredo Martino revealed a 
rich baritone voice in an aria, “Don Sebas- 
tiano.” Miss Galloway and Mrs. Felker 
were proved to be two splendid altos. 
Mme. Sidky Bey, mezzo, and Giovanni von 
Heyder delighted the audience in a duo 
from “La Favorita”; Mary Luft, in an of- 
fering from “Lohengrin,” and Olga No- 
strand, in a “Pagliacci” number, displayed 
soprano voices of fine quality. John Walsh 
was applauded in a tenor aria from “La 
Traviata,” another selection of which was 
given by Loretta Hallisy, a very promising 
coloratura soprano. Charming lyric so- 
prano qualities were heard when Mrs. 
Rose Stahel and Mrs. S. Koskoff sang. 
John Black, baritone, and Miss Lines, a 
young soprano, were congratulated for 
their improvement since last year. 

Mrs. Martha de Lachmann, one of Mr. 
Sulli’s best pupils, was not able to appear 
at the recital owing to her engagement at 
the Garibaldi Theater, where she sang 
“Aida” last week and “Cavalleria,” “Pa- 
gliacci” and “Trovatore this week. 

x * * 
Ziegler Pupil Singing in ‘‘Romance”’ 


Linnie Lucille Love, lyric soprano, young 
pupil of Mme. Ziegler, director of the 
Ziegler Institute, has been contributing to 
the success of Edward Sheldon’s new play, 
“Romance,” at Maxine Elliott’s Theater. 
From behind the scenes Miss Love sings 
Mignon’s Aria from “Mignon,” the num- 
ber supposedly sung by the opera singer, 
impersonated by Doris Keane. Miss Love 
recently sang at a dinner given for mem- 
bers of the Lotus Club, New York City. | 

Augusta Stoll, contralto, was the soloist 
with the Independent Ladies’ Club on Fri- 
day evening at Terrace Garden. Isa Mac- 
Guire, leading pianist of the institute, 
played several selections at the home of 
Mrs. Nichols, Riverside Drive, on March 
2. Mrs. Jean Bettman, lyric soprano, gave 
an evening of song at her home for a large 
gathering of Christian Scientists. 

One of the new features of the school is 
the Thursday afternoon musicales, each 
pupil being required to sing a song of his 
own choosing, afterward being criticised by 
the students. 

In the fourth lecture Hermann Spielter, 
the pianist and composer and one of the 
faculty of this school, will give a talk and 
illustration on the “Modes of Composi- 
tions,” devoting the latter half of the pro- 
gram to the playing of his own selections. 

The Ziegler English Operatic Quartet 
has commenced work on the “Garden 
Scene” from “Faust.” Miss Love will sing 
Marguerite, Miss Cowan Martha, Mr. 
Floyd Faust and Mr. Johnson Mephisto. 

One of Mme. Ziegler’s most enthusiastic 
pupils is Laurette Taylor, now playing 
“Peg o’ My Heart.” Through Miss Tay- 
lor’s enthusiasm many of the theatrical 
profession are coming to Ziegler for vocal 


instruction. 
, * * * 


Carl Faelten at Granberry School 


Carl Faelten, the Boston pianist and 
noted pedagog, who with Reinhold Faelten 
founded the “Faelten System of Piano- 
forte Instruction,” gave a recital for the 
Granberry Piano School, New York, on 
Saturday afternoon, March 1, in Carnegie 
Chamber Music Hall. It was especially in- 
teresting as the Granberry School is the 
leading New York school where the “Fael- 
ten System” is taught. 

Mr. Faelten played the D Major Prelude 
and Fugue from the first part of Bach’s 
“Well Tempered Clavichord,” Beethoven’s 
A Major Sonata, Op. 2, No. 2, a group of 
Schumann Fantasiestiicke,” two Chopin 
pieces, MacDowell’s “Song” from the “Sea 
Pieces” and a Raff Rigaudon, Op. 204, No. 
4. He evidenced those musicianly quali- 
ties for which he has long been recognized 
as a thorough exponent of the pianistic art 
and was applauded by the large audience 
that gathered to hear him. 

Following the recital a reception was 
held for him in the rooms of the Granberry 
School. 

oo. & 
Lachmund Conservatory Concert 

Pupils of the primary and intermediate 
grades of the Lachmund Conservatory of 
Music, Lewis M. Hubbard director, were 
heard in recital on Wednesday afternoon 
of last week in the auditorium of the 
school. 


Piano performances included pre- 


sentations of pieces by Diabelli, Tapper, 
Gurlitt, Heins, Pridham, Lynes, Poldini, 
Lerman, Kern, Kuhlau, Sudds, Schytte, 
Beethoven, Lasson and Raff by the Misses 
Lordly, Filbert, Rice, Hopkins, Hamilton, 
Ullman, Weddle and Rosenbaum and Mas- 
ters Ullman, Davis, Merrall, Drummond, 
From the violin department Masters Beck, 
Dohrenwend and Palmenberg played pieces 
by Dancla, Seitz, Saint Saens and Mas- 
senet. All the students showed the result 
of excellent training, and among them were 
to be found several who possess more than 
average talent. 


.' 2 9 
Gilberté Songs at Studio Recital . 


Hallett Gilberté’s songs were the feature 
of the musicale given in the studio of Mrs. 
J. Harrison-Irvine on Sunday afternoon, 
March 2. On this occasion Charlotte Lund, 
the well-known soprano, sang his “Minuet— 
La Phyllis,” “Ah! Love but a Day” and his 
cycle, “The Seasons,” scoring heavily in 
them with the composer at the piano. 
Notably successful, too, was Frederick 
Gunther, the _ bass-baritone, who gave 
“Thoughts of You,” “Youth,” “Spanish 
Serenade,” “Two Roses” and “Forever and 
a Day.” There was great enthusiasm dis- 
played for the singers and for the songs. 
Mrs. Gilberté gave a most entertaining 


monologue called “Studio Recitals,” win-: 


ning a round of applause for her work. 


MR. ZACH INTRODUCES 
A WORK BY KROEGER 


St. Louis Orchestra Plays  Latter’s 
“Hiawatha” Overture—Germaine 
Schnitzer in Grieg Concerto 








St. Louis, March 1.—A diversified pro- 
gram that included an orchestral composi- 
tion of our foremost local composer, Er- 
nest R. Kroeger, was presented by Mr. 
Zach and the orchest¥a yesterday afteroon 
at the thirteenth pair of symphony con- 
certs. It was a concert that satisfied all 
manner of tastes and each number was ex- 
cellently performed. The afternoon opened 
with Kroeger’s “Hiawatha Overture,” after 
Longfellow’s poem of that title. The work 
is full of fine harmonies and very effective 
orchestral combinations. It has delicate 
passages which were skilfully played. 

Mozart’s beautiful Symphony in G Minor 
introduced to St. Louisans five seasons ago 
by Mr. Zach was given a delightful inter- 
pretation by him, and he was loudly ac- 
claimed after its performance. The or- 
chestra appeared to advantage in this num- 
ber. The other two selections were the 
“Magic Fire Music” from “Die Walkiire” 
and the Overture to “The Flying Dutch- 
man.” Mr, Zach always gets rousing ef- 
fects from his Wagnerian numbers. The 
soloist for this pair was Germaine Schnit- 
zer, the young French pianist, who played 
the beautiful Grieg Concerto in A Minor. 
This young woman has what few of her 


sex have been able to acquire and that is- 


the necessary forceful touch to play con- 
certed numbers with orchestra. Yet she 
combines an evenness of tone production 
along with accuracy and sentiment. She 
was forced to give two encores, the Schu- 
bert-Taussig “Military March” and an 
“Impromptu” by Chopin, both played in 
artistic fashion. 

Last Wednesday night, at Sheldon Hall, 
Saul Cohen, the young St. Louis violinist, 
appeared in a concert of unusual order. 
Assisted by several local musicians he pre- 
sented a program of taste and refinement 
and his own work was of high order. His 
tone production is very fine now and better 
things no doubt will be heard of him. He 
is the pupil of Victor Lichtenstein, to whom 
all credit for his success should be given. 


ce We. & 





OBERHOFFER HOME AGAIN 





Minneapolis Orchestra Appears with 
Max Pauer a& Soloist 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 1.—Emil 


Oberhoffer and the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra received an ovation Friday even- 
ing when the first concert was given after 
the successful Eastern tour. 

Tired as they were after the strenuous 
three weeks of almost daily concert-giving, 
the men played with vigor and spirit and 
gave the splendid program Mr. Oberhoffer 
had arranged. 

There were only three numbers on the 
program, including Symphony No. 1 in C 
Minor, op. 68, by Brahms, and “Les Pré- 
ludes,” by Liszt, and Beethoven’s Concerto 
No. 5 in E Flat Major, op. 73 for Piano- 
forte, with Max Pauer as pianist. 

A splendid performance was given of the 
symphony, the work of the string section 
being especially fine and this great 


work was beautifully played. Max Pauer, 
the pianist, made a most favorable im- 
pression and the audience refused to be 
satisfied until he had returned and played 
two encores after the concerto. He has 
wonderful technic, almost faultless, and he 
gave the concerto with dignity and breadth 
of style. E. B. 


MME. PASQUALI AND YSAYE 
IN OPERA HOUSE CONCERT 


Soprano and Violinist Loudly Acclaimed 
as Brilliant Factors in Sunday 
Night Program 


Never has the Metropolitan Opera House 
management offered such a galaxy of so- 
loists at its Sunday night concerts as it has 
this year. Last Sunday evening brought 
Eugen Ysaye, the Belgian violinist, as the 
guest. 

Mr. Ysaye’s numbers were Bruch’s Con- 
certo in D Minor, No. 2, and Lalo’s “Sym- 
phonie Espagnole.” The master violinist 
was in one of his rare moods, and there 
could be no adverse criticism made. He 
played as only he can play; his bowing was 
excellent, his technic such that the difficult 
things were easy. Always was he per- 
fectly true to pitch; as for his tone it was 
ravishinglv beautiful and carried one into 
Elysian fields. Seldom, if ever, has the 
Spanish Symphony been played as he 
played it. After numerous recalls he was 
compelled to add two encores. His accom- 
panist at the piano, Camille Decreus, per- 
formed -satisfyingly. 

Mme. Bernice de Pasquali and Carl Jorn 
were the vocal soloists. It is to be re- 








- gretted that Mme. de Pasquali is not heard 


oftener at the Opera House. Everybody 
knows that the management has all it can 
do to fill out the contracts with the various 
singers for the certain number of engage- 
ments each contract calls for, but; never- 
theless, it seems as if some arrangement 
could be made to allow Mme. de Pasquali 
more appearances. When one remembers 
some of her operatic performances, notably 
her Gilda in “Rigoletto,” one wonders why 
some provision is not made for her. 

The audience left no doubt in the sing- 
er’s mind as to its friendliness, for as soon 
as she appeared she received a hearty wel- 
come. She sang the Polonaise from “Mi- 
gnon” and was recalled six or seven times 
until she added an aria from “La Sonnam- 
bula.” Mme. de Pasquali, like the good 
American she is, sang only in English and 
those that raise the cry that English is an 
unsingable operatic language would have 
done well to have heard her. Her purely 
lyrical, flexible soprano voice was at its 
best and the bell-like high notes literally 
brought down the house. Her other num- 
ber was David’s “Charmant Oiseau,” with 
flute obbligato. Nothing would satisfy the 
audience but that she repeat it, and even 
upon its second hearing she had numerous 
recalls. Otto Stoeckert, of the Metropol- 
itan Orchestra, played the flute obbligato 
and played it well. The soprano graciously 
— him acknowledge the plaudits with 
1er. 

Mr. Joérn’s offerings were the “Oh, Para- 
diso” from “L’Africaine” and the “Vesti 
la Giubba.” Just why the tenor chose to 
sing the Meyerbeer aria in German is not 
quite clear, for Mr. Jérn sings in Italian 
and in very good Italian. The translation 
did not lend itself well to the original text 
and the guttural German caused it to lose 
much of its beauty thereby. He sang the 
“Pagliacci” number in Italian and sang it 
well. He repeated both these songs, 

The orchestral selections were Berlioz’s 
overture, “Le Carnaval Romain,” and the 
“Huldigungs Marsch” of Wagner’s. Adolph 
Rothmeyer, who has been conducting most 
of the Sunday night concerts this year, 
conducted in vigorous fashion, but, unfor- 
tunately, he did not hold his orchestra to- 
gether well and so his readings were not 
particularly pleasant. J. T. M. 





OPERA CLASS AS “PIRATES” 





Peabody Students Sing Work Capably 
Under Randolph Baton 


BattimoreE, March 3.—The opera class of 
the Peabody Conservatory gave a splendid 
performance of “The Pirates of Pen- 
zance’” at the conservatory, February 27, 
with Harold Randolph as conductor. The 
opera was beautifully staged and costumed 
under the direction of Robert N. Hickman, 
who has charge of the dramatic depart- 
ment. Those who took part in the capable 
cast were William G. Horn, John Phelps, 
Felix McNally, Eleanore B, Chase, Mamie 
L. Addison, John Alan Haughton, Walter 
G. Johnson, Ethel H. Thompson, Louise 
Randolph and Helen Peterson. 

The trio by Mr. Horn, Miss Addison and 
Mr. McNally was well sung. The work 
of the large chorus was highly commend- 
able, the ensemble singing being clear and 
forcible. W. J. R 





HOOTED FROM STAGE, 
SHE TRIES SUICIDE 


Singer at Vienna Opera Driven 
Mad by Failure Due to 
Stage Fright 


VIENNA, March 3.—Hissing and hooting 
from the audience at a performance of 
Meyerbeer’s “Les Huguenots” at the Impe- 
rial Opera last night drove the Swiss singer, 
Frau Jarno, who had succumbed to stage 
fright, to attempt to kill herself. Later 
Frau Jarno became mentally deranged and 
had to be removed to a private asylum. 

Frau Jarno had been substituted for 
Lucie Weidt, who was ill, for the part of 
Valentine. Her failure as stage fright over- 
came her was pitiable and the gallery occu- 
pants whistled and yelled, “Away with her!” 
Frau Jarno had a fit of hysterics and tried 
to stab herself with a hatpin. This the 
manager prevented but later the singer be- 
came so deranged that she had to be taken 
to the asylum. 

The anger of the audience was directed 
against Director Gregor even more than 
against the unfortunate singer, for Gregor 
has frequently disappointed his audiences 
by substituting unknown singers at the last 
moment. Furthermore Director Gregor is 
continually having differences with his con- 
ductors and artists. It is only very recently 
that the Italian conductor of the Hofoper, 
Signor Guarnieri, gave up his six-year con- 
tract and left Vienna in disgust at his treat- 
ment by Herr Gregor. 








Irene Scharrer, the Englsh pianist 
whose first American tour is postponed 
until mext season, was a recent recital 


giver in London. 
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Hempel Illumines Réle of “Violetta” in 
Brooklyn 


As Violetta in “La Traviata,” Mme. 
Frieda Hempel made a profound impres- 
sion at her appearance in Brooklyn at the 
Academy of Music on February 25. The 
dramatic ability of this new soprano, 
coupled with highly artistic and beautiful 
singing, gave brightness to a role already 
illumined by famous prima donnas. Mac- 
nez, as Alfredo, displayed a robust tone 
which contrasted forcibly with his voice as 
heard in some other roles. Dinh Gilly was 
Germont, and he sang with his usual fine 
effect and Marie Mattfeld was an effective 
Amina. Sturani was the conductor. 

G. C. T. 





Yvonne de Treville Sings at Musicale 
Given by Charles P. Taft 


At a recent musicale given at the Cincin- 
nati home of Charles P, Taft, brother of 
ex-President Taft, Yvonne de Treville, the 
coloratura soprano, wasa specially engaged 
soloist, in conjunction with the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra. The prima donna 
met with great success. Recently Mme. 
Treville was engaged for a performance of 
“Lakmé” with the Montreal Opera Com- 
pany in Toronto and she scored a complete 
triumph. 





Well-Known Artists in Westfield Pro- 
gram 


Westrie_p, N. J., March 1.—The last 
concert under the auspices of the Men’s 
Club of the Presbyterian Church was given 
by a quartet consisting of Bertha Kinzel, 
soprano; Alice Moncrieff, contralto; Wil- 
liam H. Pagdin, tenor; Gilbert Wilson, 
basso, and Helen Wolverton, accompanist. 
The program, which consisted of solo and 
ensemble numbers, was one of the best 
ever given in this city and the artists were 
compelled to respond to encores after each 
number. The work of the accompanist 
was excellent. 





Enlarged Governing Board for “Opera 
in English” Society 


Mme. Anna E. Ziegler, secretary of the 
National Society for the Promotion of 
Grand Opera in English, announces that it 
has increased its board of management, 
which now comprises the following names: 
Franz X. Arens, David Bispham, Walter L. 
Bogert, Loudon Charlton, Walter Dam- 
rosch, Arthur Farwell, Putnam Griswold, 
Oscar Hammerstein, Tali Esen Morgan, 
Charles Henry Meltzer, Lillian Nordica, 
Mrs. Jason Walker, Arnold Volpe, with 
Reginald DeKoven president. 


——_ 





Easter Premiére for Victor Herbert’s 
“Sweethearts” 


“Sweethearts” has been selected as the 
name of the new operetta by Victor Her- 
bert, in which Christie MacDonald is to ap- 
pear. The first performance will take 
place in Baltimore during Easter week. 
Mr. Herbert’s own orchestra is to make a 
ten weeks’ tour this Spring, including a 
first concert in New York Easter Sunday 
evening, and appearances in Boston, Wash- 
ington, Chicago, St. Louis and San Fran- 
cisco. The New York program will be de- 
voted exclusively to Irish music. 





Helen Allen Hunt Charms with Boston 
Symphony in New Bedford 


New Beprorp, Mass., Feb. 26.—Helen 
Allen Hunt, the Boston mezzo-contralto, 
was the soloist with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra at the concert given last evening. 
Mrs. Hunt gave an especially good demon- 
stration of her abilities, and again showed 
herself an incomparable master of the 
voice. Otto Urack was painstaking in the 
orchestral support of Mrs. Hunt, and the 


entire concert was praiseworthy. . 
A. E. 





Holding Gives an “Evening of Music” in 
His Native State 


FARMINGTON, MeE., March 1.—Franklin 
Holding, the Maine violinist, was one of 
the artists in an “evening of music” on 
February 28, his artistic solos including the 
Beethoven Romance in G Major, the Wie- 
niawski Scherzo Tarantelle and the Saint- 
Saéns Rondo Capriccioso. The other con- 
tributors to the program were Mrs. Wyn- 
nifred Staples-Smith, soprano, and Helen 
Winslow, accompanist. ° 





Paul Kéfer in White House Musicale 


Paul Kéfer, the New York ’cellist, won 
a notable success on February 21, when he 
appeared at the musicale given at the White 
House. Mrs. Taft presented him with a 
gold decoration received by those who par- 
ticipate in these concerts. The climax of 


the evening was reached in Bizet’s “Agnus 
Dei,” sung by Mme. Schumann-Heink, in 
which Mr. Kéfer played the obbligato. Otto 
Goritz, the Metropolitan Opera House bari- 
tone, was also heard effectively at this musi- 
cale. : 





PITTSBURGH CHOIRS 
IN TWO CONCERTS 


Apollo Club and Male Chorus Give 
Stirring Programs with Aid of 
Soloists 





PitrspurGH, Pa., March 3.—A large au- 
dience enjoyed the Apollo Club’s concert at 
Carnegie Music Hall last Thursday night. 
The soloists were Katharine Alles, con- 
tralto, and William Loessel, violinist. The 
organization is well balanced and Rinehart 
Mayer who conducted, exhibited perfect 
control. 

Miss Alles has a pleasing voice. Her 
offerings included an aria from Gounod’s 
“Queen of Sheba” and a group of three 
songs by \Wieniawski, Charles Wakefield 
Cadman and Mrs. Beach. While perhaps 
the singer does not possess all the musical 
attributes that go to make good musician- 


ship, yet she sang with a fervor that en- 
tirely pleased her audience. Mr. Loessel 
gave splendid account in the two movements 
from Wieniawski’s Second Concerto and 
other numbers. He was probably at his 
best in the “Legende” by Wieniawski. 

The Pittsburgh Male Chorus also appear- 
ed in concert last week but this time at the 
North Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church, 
James Stephen Martin conducting. Mrs. 
Pearl Sleeth-Hass was the soloist and made 
a deep impression by the excellent manner 
in which she sang the Bach-Gounod “Ave 
Maria.” She was assisted by Hollis Edison 
Davenny, violinist, and Earl Mitchell at the 
piano. The other soloists included Edward 
Vaughan, Dr. W. C. Harmount, and John 
A. Hibbard. The club’s offerings included 
that very fascinating number always so 
well sung by this organization, “Sons of 
the Vikings,” ‘“Soldier’s Chorus” from 
“Faust,” and others. 

What was a most enjoyable affair was 
the first of a series of three chamber-con- 
certs, given by the Saudek Ensemble at the 
Twentieth Century Club last week. This 
organization is composed of five wind in- 
struments, flute, oboe, clarinet, French horn 
and bassoon and played by Saudek, Schultz, 
Caputo, Henning and Nasser respectively. 
The assisting soloist was May Marshall 
Cobb, soprano; Selmar Janson, pianist and 
Arthur G. Burgoyne, lecturer, a trio of 
musicians who are becoming very prominent 
in Pittsburgh. ae a 


OBERHOFFER AT CAPITAL 








Maude Klotz and Mr. Van Vliet Charm 
in Orchestra’s Reappearance 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 25.—The second 
appearance of the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra, under the local management of 
T. Arthur Smith, was as artistic a success 
as was the performance of last season. 
The soloists were Maude Klotz, the popular 
soprano, who gave a beautiful perform- 
ance of “Un bel di,” from “Madame But- 
terfly,” and Cornelius Van Vliet, ’cellist, 
who played with exquisite interpretation 
and tone the theme and variation “O cara 
memoria,” Servais. Both artists added en- 
cores, Miss Klotz charming with Hen- 
schel’s “Spring” and Mr. Van Vliet having 
only the harp for his second accompani- 
ment. 

The symphony was that of Sibelius, No. 
1, in E Minor, presented with all the lights 
and shades of the composition. The other 
numbers by the orchestra were the over- 
ture to “Rienzi” and “Les Préludes,” Liszt, 
while the sympathetic accompaniment with 
the ’cello should not be an, ” 

W. H. 





BOSTON’S SUNDAY CONCERTS 





Bonci and a Blind Soprano in One, 
Kocian and Scotney in the Other 


Boston, March 3.—The Sunday concerts 
yesterday offered Evelyn Scotney, soprano, 
and Jaroslav Kocian, violinist, as soloists 
at the Boston Opera House, and Alessan- 
dro Bonci and Mme, Rhadeska, soprano, at 
Symphony Hall. Mr. Bonci sang four op- 
eratic arias, two of which he added to the 
program as encores, and songs in English 
and Italian by De Koven, Margaret R. 
Lang, Tirendelli, De Curtis and Denza. 
Mme. Rhadeska’s music was by Veracini, 
Domenico Scarlatti, Chopin, Puccini, Tus- 
can composers of folk-songs, Georges Hie, 
Xavier Leroux. Mr. Bonci sang with senti- 
ment and distinctness in his songs in Eng- 
lish and it is noteworthy that he, with 
other singers, is paying more and more at- 
tention to this feature of the song recital. 
He sang the “Cielo e mar” from Ponchi- 


ellis “Gioconda” and Verdi’s “Celeste 
Aida,” for the regular program, and the 
additions were “La donna é mobile” and 
“Questo quella” from “Rigoletto.” He was 
in excellent voice. 

Mme. Rhadeska is the possessor of a 
pure and beautiful soprano. She sings 
easily, with intelligence and taste. She has 
been blind for many years, and, curiously 
enough, studied singing with the late Wil- 
helm Heinrich, who was also blind. Mme. 
Rhadeska has lately sung with Damrosch 
and the New York Symphony in New 
York. She is a native of Newton, Mass., 
and some years ago became the wife of 
Milo Benedict, pianist and teacher. It was 
evident that Mme. Rhadeska had worked 
seriously and with good results. She, with 
Mr. Bonci, was often recalled. The audi- 
ence was a large one. 

At the Opera House the program in- 
cluded the aria of the Queen of the Night, 
from Mozart’s “Magic Flute”; a violin con- 
certo by d’Ambrosio; Saint-Saéns’s “Rondo 
Capriccioso” for violin and orchestra, and 
the same composer’s Third Symphony in C 
Minor and Weber’s “Freischutz”’ Overture 
for the orchestra, Mr. Caplet conducting. 
The orchestral performances were good. 
Mr. Kocian showed again a creditable tech- 
nic and strong melodic feeling, as well as 
fleetness and an expressive tone. Mme. 
Scotney’s singing of the big aria gave 
pleasure to her hearers. The audience was 
very enthusiastic. O. D. 


MISS DE CANT SURPRISES 
AT DEBUT IN VERMONT 


New York Soprano in First Concert Ap- 
pearance Discloses Exceptional 
Vocal Ability 


BurtincTon, Vt., March 1.—A musical 
surprise was in store for those who at- 
tended the concert last night of the Bur- 
lington Symphony Orchestra in the form 
of the début of Elizabeth de Cant, a New 
York soprano, who has not yet been heard 
on the concert stage even in her home city. 

Miss de Cant is a pupil of Ward Ste- 
phens, the New York vocal teacher, who 
has purposely restrained her from making 
a public début until he was satisfied that 
she could appear to best advantage. 

Miss de Cant’s program was in two 
groups of songs; the first included “Il 
était un roi de Thule” and the “Jewel 
Song,” which was given a brilliant rendi- 
tion, and the second, “Der Traum,” by Ru- 
binstein, “Der Nussbaum,” by Schumann, 
“Ich stand gelehnet an den Mast,” by Ga- 
brilowitsch, and “The Nightingale” by 
Ward Stephens. She was discreet in her 
choice of songs, for these numbers seemed 
calculated to show to special advantage the 
loveliness of her voice and her artistic 
comprehension. 

Miss de Cant’s voice is one of uncom- 
mon beauty. It is a soprano of great even- 
ness, flexibility, freshness and purity, par- 
ticularly adapted to the expression of 
tender lyricism. The advantages of a fine 
voice are enhanced by the excellence of 
her tone production and enunciation and by 
a perfect understanding of her selections. 
Her manner of singing is especially pleas- 
ing because of its absolute freedom from 
affectedness and theatrical elements. It 
may be said without extravagance that 
Miss de Cant has the qualities that will 
raise her to the ranks of the promising 
artists of the day, for her singing reveals 
unusual qualifications in voice, technic, 
imagination and intellect. 

The orchestra was in excellent form and 
played with the spirit engendered of an 
understanding of the music and pleasure 
in the work. Its performances attested the 
distinct ability of Conductor Larsen, who 
has already accomplished so much and is 
constantly inspiring his players to strive 
toward a high plane of excellence. 








ST. PAUL FAVOR FOR 
CHRISTINE MILLER 


Contralto an Admired Soloist at 
Season’s Ninth Symphony — 
Concert 


St. Paut, MINN., Feb. 26—The St. 
Paul Symphony Orchestra last night 
gave the ninth evening concert of the 
season. Two soloists, Christine Miller, 
contralto, and Vincent Fanelli, harpist, 
shared the laurels with Conductor Roth- 
well in a program of varied interest. 

Tschaikowsky’s Fifth Symphony in E 
Minor was presented. The concentrated 


efforts of orchestra and conductor were 
paralleled by the intense interest of the au- 
dience. From the introduction of the por- 
tentous “Motto” in the minor key to its 
triumphant announcement in the major key, 
many and varying moods of the melan- 
choly Russian composer stamped them- 
selves with more or less conviction upon 
susceptible hearers, 

Christine Miller proved again her popu- 
larity in this, her fifth appearance before 
a St. Paul audience. The fine quality of 
the voice, an applied mentality of high 
order and fine feeling gave splendid char- 
acter to her work as an artist. Not less to 
be reckoned with were the charms and 
graces of a winning personality which but 
emphasized the genuineness and _ sincerity 
of her stamp. 

Liszt's “Die Lorelei” and the Aria, 
“Pleurez, Pleurez, Mes Yeux” from Mas- 
senet’s “Le Cid” were the programmed 
numbers, to which were added the “Tiger 
Song” from Massé’s “Paul and Virginia,” 
with orchestra, Schumann’s “My Heart’s 
in the Highlands,” and Reichardt’s “In the 
Time of Roses,” with Mrs. C. D. Robinson 
at the piano. 

Mr. Fanelli’s principal number was 
Gabriel Pierné’s Concert Piece for Harp 
and Orchestra, op, 39. This performance 
mef the popular approval. 

Wagner’s Prelude and “Liebestod,” from 
“Tristan and Isolde,” as the closing num- 
ber, inspired the orchestra to its best ef- 
forts, made effective in a corresponding 
degree of emotional exhilaration on the 
part of the audience. 

The fifteenth popular program Sunday 
afternoon was one of unusual interest and 
variety, testing one’s capacity for enjoy- 
ment over a wide range. Weber’s Overture 
to “Der Freischititz,” the Larghetto from 
Beethoven’s Second Symphony and Georg 
Schumann’s “Dance of Nymphs. and 
Satyrs” from “Amor and Psyche” were 
presented consecutively in part one of the 
program, as were Wagner’s Grail and 
Transformation Scene from “Parsifal,” 
Sibelius’s “Valse Triste,” Massenet’s Minuet 
from “Manon,” Thomas’s Entr’ Acte from 
“Mignon,” Offenbach’s Baccarolle from 
“The Tales of Hoffmann,” and the Intro- 
duction to Act III. of “Lohengrin,” con- 
stituting part two of the program. 

Bessie Bell Collier, violinist, was an 
added attraction, presenting a _ graceful 
figure and exercising notable musicianship 
and rare good taste in an excellent per- 
formance of Saint-Saéns’s Rondo Capric- 
cioso and the encore numbers demanded 
by an enthusiastic audience. Altogether 
the concert was conceded to be the most 
enjoyable offered here on a Sunday after- 
noon. F.C. L. B. 


Second Olive Mead Concert 


The Olive Mead Quartet will give its sec- 
ond New York concert of the season, at 
Rumford Hall, on Wednesday evening, 
March 12. 
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Op. 22 


1. Youth 
2. Heart Wounds 


A SHROPSHIRE LAD 


Song Cycle for Medium Voice 
By CHARLES FONTEYN MANNEY 
Price, postpaid, $1.25 


The Text of these songs is by A. E. Housman, the verses being 
subjectively connected in that they set forth a sequence of emotional 
experiences, as indicated by the titles. 


3. Exile 

4. Home Longing 
These songs are of true concert character, varied in mood, modern 

in musical thought, spontaneous in melody, and will strongly appeal 

to artistic singers in search of a novel recital number. 


“The cycle, which must be cortsidered one of the best in recent years, will 
meet with great success.””—Musicat AMERICA. 


5. Grief 
6. Disillusion 
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“On the 
Banks of the Wabash” if a bill to that 
effect introduced in the Indiana Legislature 
February 27 is passed. 

* ok aK 


Indiana’s State song will be 


Mme. Kitty Berger gave a recital of 
music arranged for the harp-zither at Del- 
monico’s, New York, February 27. Wil- 
liam C. Carl, organist, assisted her. 

* * x 

Helen Allen Hunt, the Boston mezzo- 

contralto, has an unusually large number 


of professional pupils this season who are 
planning a recital for the latter part of this 
month. 

* * * 

A recent chamber music concert in Chi- 
cago brought forward the Chicago String 
Quartet in a Mozart Quartet in A Major 
and the one by Antonin Dvorak in E Flat 
Major. 

* * x 

Sara Margaret Conlon, contralto, and 
Arthur W. Locke, pianist, were the artists 
in one of the most interesting faculty re- 
citals of the University of Wisconsin, at 
Madison. 

*k * x 


Viola Craw, one of the most prominent 
pianists of Grand Rapids, appeared as solo- 
ist at a recent band concert, playing Liszt’s 
Second Rhapsodie with brilliancy and artis- 
tic finish. 

Three songs by Hallet Gilberté, “A 
Mother’s Cradle Song,’ “Spanish Seren- 
ade” and “Two Roses,” had their first hear- 
ing in Montgomery, Ala., February 22, in 
a recital by pupils of John Proctor Mills. 

* «£ & , 

Maximilian Pilzer, violinist, will give the 
fifth concert of the Campus Concert Course 
at New York University on March 18. He 
will also be the soloist at the People’s Sym- 
phony concert in Carnegie Hall on March 
23. 

*K *k 

Rosa Maltinsky, a charming young pian- 
ist of Pittsburgh, appeared 1n a recent Bal- 
timore recital and gave a delightful read- 
ing of Rubinstein’s Concerto in D Minor. 
Miss Maltinsky is studying under Ludwig 
Breitner. 

* Ok 
concert by 


In a recent musicians of 


Washington, D. C., the artists included 
Margaret O’Toole, Anton Kaspar, Eliza- 
beth Winston, Mabel C. Latimer, A. Arun- 


del, J. F. 
fred Roderick, and G, H 
K * 
Florence Hinkle, May Sleeper Ruggles, 
Reed Miller and Horatio Connell were the 
soloists on Wednesday of this week at 
the performance of “St. Paul” by a chorus 
of 200 at Smith College, under the direc- 
torship of W. P. Bigelow, of Amherst Col- 
lege. 


Whittemore, Geo, H. Miller, Al- 
Wilson. 


k * x 

The recital of Mme. Carolina White and 
Mrs. Sturkow-Ryder, which was to have 
taken place in Milwaukee, March 1, under 
the direction of Mrs. Clara Bowen Shepard, 
has been postponed owing to the automobile 
accident in which the two artists figured in 
Chicago. 

Mendelssohn was the composer studied 
last week by the Salon Musical Club, of 
Syracuse, N. Y. Laura Van Kuran read 
a paner on his life. Stella May, Mabel 
Burrows, Edith Trost and Laura Van 
Kuran contributed numbers illustrating his 
works. 

* * a 

In a concert at the Plaza for the benefit 
of the French Hospital of New York on 
February 26, the artists participating in- 
cluded Mme. Gerville-Réeache, soprano; 
Jan Degeeler, violinist: Paul Dufault, 
tenor, and Pauline Regnier and Stella de 
Piatkowska, dancers. 

* * k 

\ recital at Baltimore was 
February 26 for the Ladies’ Benevolent 
Society under the direction of J. Henri 
Weinreich. Those taking part were Flla 
R. Rokos, Ella M. Thiess, Amelia R. Rokos, 
Celia Shapiro, William Chenoweth, Miriam 
Klein and Sadie E. London. 


given on 


Nellie Evans Packard, the Boston singer, 
gave a talk on “A Glimpse of Wales,” be- 
fore the members of several of the clubs 
in Haverhill, Mass., recently at the home 
of Mrs. Charles Durant. Mrs. Packard, 
who is a native of Wales, sang several 
Welsh selections illustrating her talk. 


The nineteenth organ recital was given at 
King’s Chapel, Boston, on February 24, un- 
der the auspices of the New England Chap- 
ter of the American Guild of Organists. 
The entire program was given by Edwin 
Arthur Kraft, organist of Trinity Cathe- 
dral, Cleveland, O. 

x * x 

An operetta called “A Night Off,” which 
is the work of two Rochester women, was 
played in that city February 25 and given 
much praise. The author of the book is 
Mabel L. Lowenthal and the composer is 
Mrs. Irene Brickner. Miss Lowenthal took 
the principal role, that of a housemaid. 
Angelo Newman was the director: 

* * * 


Mrs. William R. Chapman, president of 
the Rubinstein Club, New York, has in- 
vited each member of the club to bring a 
child to hear a program of “Mother Goose” 
and “Hansel und Gretel,” given by Geor- 
gene Faulkner of Chicago, on March 22. 
Miss Faulkner will be assisted by Bidkar 
Leete, Sue S. Boice and other artists. 

ok ok 


Paul Dufault, the French-Canadian tenor, 
was one of the artists in a musicale before 
the Professional Women’s League, New 
York, on February 28. The other contrib- 
utors to the program, arranged by Mme. 
Caro Roma, were Luigi Mainiero, Eleanor 
Lois lields, Charles Troxel, William Evans, 
Marie Rose Kenney and Eugene Wyatt. 

, k oO x 

The second of a Series of concerts by 
members of the Marquette University Con- 
servatory of Music faculty took place in 
Milwaukee on February 27. The program 
was given by Laura Kalman, pianist, and 
Henry Winsauer, violinist, and consisted 
of works by Mozart, Handel, Lalo, Chopin, 
Foote, Hubay, Moszkowski and MacDowell. 


ao *K tk 


Irving Willard Jones has been appointed 
instructor in public school music for the 
second semester this year at the University 
of Wisconsin in M adison, in place of Leroy 
cj... tase resigned. Jesse Saugstad, new 
assistant in music, has been appointed busi- 
ness secretary to ype, L. A. Coerne, di- 


rector of the school of music, for the re- 
mainder of this year. 
cs * ' 


At the mid-Lent musical services of the 
Church of the Covenant, Washington, 
ID. C.,on March 2. “The Message from the 
Cross,” by Will C. Macfarlane, was pre- 
sented under the direction of Sydney Lloyd 
Wrightson. The soloists were Mrs. Gaw- 
ler, Mrs. Fuller, Misses Hall, Reuter, 
Bumphrey and Larner, and Messrs. Bowie, 
Backing, Blanch: ard and Miller. 


Aimée Delaiabe ientausls sang before the 
Good Citizenship League, of Flushing, L. 
[., in its reception to the presidents of the 
second district [Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. After the reception Miss Delanoix 
was engaged as soprano soloist of the First 
Congregational Church, Flushing, where 
she sang “Come Unto Him,’ from “The 
Messiah,” at a recent morning service. 


\t a recent private recital in honor of 
Governor Edward «. Dunne, given at the 
Chicago home of Col. Romberg, of his 
staff, an interesting program was given by 
Mme. Rosa Olitzka, soprano; Della Thal, 
pianist, and Alexander Zukowsky, violinist, 
which included the entire Schutt Suite by 
Miss Thal and Mr. Zukowsky, 
groups of solo numbers for each artist. 


besides 


Mme, Theresa Rihm, dramatic soprano, 
was the soloist at a concert at the German 
Evangelical Church, Brooklyn, on the occa- 
sion of the last organ recital by Hugo 
Troetschel. Mme. Rihm was heard in 
“Elsa’s Dream” from “Lohengrin” and 
“T’Ange Gardien,’ by Celeste D. Heck- 
scher. She was most successful in these, 
especially in the latter, which is well suited 
to her voice and art. 


Hans Merx, a German lieder singer, has 
accepted the professorship of church mu- 
sic at St. John’s College and the Diocesan 
Seminary at Willoughby and Lewis ave- 
nues, Brooklyn. Prof, Merx will lecture 
on the Gregorian Chant, concernine which 
he -is an authority, and the history of mu- 
sic. It is at this institution that all the 
young priests of the diocese of Brooklyn 
are trained. 


Orville Harrold, the tenor, was heard in 
recital in Convention Hall, Kansas City, 
Mo., lately. The audience was not large, 
but it seemed to make no difference to the 
artist as he was in fine voice and gave his 
program with finish and fervor. He sang 
several arias and bal!ads, after which he 
gave the three arias. from “Pagliacci” in 
costume. 

xk * 


The third of a series of lectures on 
modern composers at Brown University was 
given by Frederick Very, organist of the 
Woodbury Memorial Church, the subject 
heing Tschaikowsky. Gene Ware, the uni- 
versity organist, recently gave a vesper re- 
cital assisted by Mme. Claudia Rhea Four- 
nier, contralto. 

* * 2 


The advanced students’ recital given by 
the members of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music, on February 21, in- 


cluded numbers by the following: Edith 
:klund, piano; Mima Montgomery, voice; 
Vera Johnson, organ; Ellen E. Hinckley 


piano; Annie Haigh, violin; Dorothy Jor- 
dan, piano; Lida Edmunds, vocal, and Cyn- 
thia M. Brigham, organ, of the class of 
IOTO. 

* * x 


Charles Howard Roderick conducted the 
chorus of the Hagerstown (Md.) Musical 
Society in a recent concert, with Mrs. 
Daniel Alvey Watkins, soprano, and 
George William Updegraff, Jr., tenor, as 
soloists, and with Miss Down and Mr. 
Boyer at the piano. The women’s chorus 
of the society sang Grieg’s “At the Cloister 
Gate,” with solos by Mrs. Keedy and Miss 
Braly. 

* hk * 

An excellent organ recital was given at 
the Peabody Conservatory, March 2, by 
John T. Elterman, whose program included 
the first movement of Handel’s Fourth 
Organ Concerto, Bibil’s “Vision,” Mailly’s 
Kantasie “Dramatique,” Hollins’s “Spring 
Song.” Lemare’s “Pastorale’ and Dubois’s 
Marche Héroique “Jeanne d’Arc.”’ Roland 
Gwinder, ‘cellist, played Schumann’s 
“Evening Song.” 


* * 


idith Bullard, the Boston soprano, with 
Ileanor Morris, accompanist, gave an in- 
teresting recital at the studio of Anna 
Miller Wood on February 20. The pro- 
gram included a duet, “Song from the Per- 
sian,” Foote, by Miss Bullard and Miss 
Wood, and French, English and German 
groups. Miss Bullard has also given folk 
song recitals with John Marshall, the or- 
ganist of the Symphony Orchestra, in Fall 
River, Gloucester and Winchester. 


*k * * 


Under the direction of Prof. John T. 
Watkins the Scranton Choral Society sang 
Handel’s “Messiah” at East Stroudsburg, 
Pa., February 26. The auditorium was too 
small to accommodate the music lovers that 
were on hand to hear the rendition. The 
company numbered more than one hundred 
singers, with Saidee E. Kaiser, soprano; 
Miss Beddoe, contralto; Thomas Beynon, 
tenor, and Albert Pilling, basso, as soloists. 
Helen Bray and Lillian Meldrum were ac- 
companists. The oratorio was arranged 
by Dr. E. L. Kemp. 

k * Ox 


With the patronage of society in Brook- 
lyn Maud Ethel Jones, of that borough, and 
edith MacDonald Searle, of Manhattan, 
gave a recital of old French songs in cos- 
tume March 3, in the Bossert Hotel, 
Brooklyn, the first in a series of five, deal- 
ing with folk songs and stories. Miss 
Jones sang French songs from the Weck- 
erlin collection and Miss Searle read An- 
drew Lang's translation of ‘“‘Aucassin and 
Nicolette.” Woodruff Rogers was the ac- 
companist 


The Spring Grove Choral Society, of 
York, Pa., scored a success at its first con- 
cert in St. Paul’s Lutheran Church in 
Spring Grove on Thursday evening, when 
Maunder’s sacred cantata, “Olivet to Cal- 
vary,’ was presented. The chorus was 
composed of forty-seven young men and 
women under the direction of John Denues, 


this city. Miss Lillian Myers was the 
accompanist. The soloists were Roy 
Swartz, Hanover, and W. J. E. Mann, Glen 


Rock, members of the men’s choir of St. 
John’s Episcopal Chvrch, this city 


Ernest G. Hesser, supervisor of music 
in the public schools of Pasadena, Cal., 
was a baritone soloist with the Los Angeles 
Choral Society and the St. Paul’s boy choir 
on February 4. He was also a recent solo- 
ist at the Shakespeare Club, Pasadena, be- 
sides assisting in an organ recital given by 
Ernest Douglass at the First Presbyterian 
Church, Long Beach. On March 3 Mr. 
Hesser gave a talk on voice training, illus- 
trated by songs, before the Los Angeles 
Chapter of the American Guild of Organ- 
ists. The baritone has been engaged to 


sing solo parts in Stainer’s “Crucifixion” 
at St. Paul’s Pro-Cathedral, Los Angeles. 


* * * 


A musical program was given at the New 
York reception of Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
Pulitzer in honor of Lady Augusta Greg- 
ory, sponsor for the Irish Players, on Feb- 
ruary 27. Among prominent persons pres- 
ent were Mr, and Mrs. Edwin Markham, 
Sarah Algood, leading woman of the Irish 
Players; Eleanor Gates, who wrote the 
“Poor Little Rich Girl’; John E. Kellerd, 
Ben Greet, Ernest Lawford, Grace Elliston, 
Jerome Schaeffer, W. J. Lampton, Laura 
Burt, Gustav Becker, John Powell, Au- 
gustus Heaton and others. The musical 
prone was under the direction of Alfred 
Gouldon and Philip Gordon, Elias Zemsky, 
Robert Spokanyi and Anton Hayman were 
the contributors. 

x * x 

A new system has been inaugurated at 
the University of Wisconsin School of 
Music in Madison, whereby a series of ex- 
change concerts is to be held at the school. 
Members of the facultv of Wisconsin will 
appear in a recital at some other university 
simulfaneous with members of the faculty 
of that school appearing at the local school 
of music in a recital. The first of these 
exchange concerts was a piano and violin 
rec.tal on February 27 by Albert and Sam- 
uel Lockwood, heads of the pianoforte and 
violin departments at the University of 
Michigan. Exchanges are to be arranged 
with other universities in subseauent sea- 
sons, therebv bringing the various schools 
of music into closer touch. 

k OK Ox 


The Adelphi, the prominent male quartet, 
including Oscar L. Huntting, George Y. 
Kells, R. MacKenzie and A. V. Crawford, 
scored another success at the meeting held 
recently in the interests of international 
peace and arbitration at Tremont Temple, 
Boston. This concert was given by the 
Massachusetts State Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs. The program included several 
numbers by the quartet, “Oh, Beautiful My 
Country,’ Mendelssohn; DeKoven’s “Re- 
cessional”; Gounod’s “Praise Ye the 
Father” and “America.” Frank A. Adams 
presided at the organ. This quartet has a 
record of seventeen concerts in one week, 
aside from its regular Sunday engagement 
at the Warren Avenue Church, Boston, 

k * x 


C. Guy Smith, a newcomer in the ranks 
of vocal teachers in Montgomery, Ala., 
tendered his pupils a reception and musicale 
on February 24. This program was given 
by his students: “Rose in the Bud,” Fors- 
ter; “Sunset,” Buck; “To You,’ Hawley 
“T Love My Jean,” Hammond; “Sing On,” 
Denza; “To You,’ Speaks ; “Just 
Awearyin’ for You,’ Bond; “Don’t You 
Mind the Sorrows,” Cowles: ‘“‘The Moon 


Drops Low,” Cadman; “A _ Birthday,’ 
Woodman; “Good-night, Little Girl, Good- 
night,” Macy; “Good-Bye, Sweet Day,’ 


Burleigh; “Say Yes, Mig- 
“Because I Love You, 
Dear,’ Hawley; “Absent,” Little; “The 
Swallows,” Cowan; “Little Boy Blue,” 
Joyce, and “Like Stars Above,” Squire. 

* x 


Vannah ; “Jean,” 
non,” d’Hardelot; 


contralto, a member of the 
faculty of the University of Wisconsin 
School of Music, in .Madison, appeared in 
a song recital March 2 in a program of 
works by Wolf, Franz, Thomas, Mac- 
Dowell and Saint-Saéns. Dr, L. A. Coerne, 
director of the school of music, lectured on 
the song form in general, and made ex- 
planatory remarks on each song in particu- 
lar. Another concert by members of the 
same faculty was given in Madison Febru- 
ary 24 under the auspices of the Epworth 
League by Waldemar von Geltch, violinist; 
I. W. Jones, pianist, and Mr. Bassett, 
reader. The three are members of the 
faculty of the University of Wisconsin ex- 
tension division, which provides many of 
the cities of the State with high-class en- 
tertainment in connection with other work. 
* * * 

The “First Church Madrigal Club,” of 
Newark, N. J., a new chorus of mixed 
voices, of which Alexander Russell, widely 
known as composer, plz inist and organist, 
is conductor, will make its public début on 
Monday evening, March 10, when it will 
give the first of two concerts of the pres- 
ent season in the First Presbyterian 
Church of Newark. Mr. Russell has pre 
pared an unvsually interesting program, in 
which John Barnes Wells, the popular 
tenor, will appear as soloist. Among the 
works to be sung by the chorus are the 
Chorale from the Third Act of “Die 
Meistersinger,” Grieg’s “L andsighting” in 
the Max Spicker arrangement for mixed 
voices, some a cappella folk-songs and 
Grieg’s “At the Cloister-gate,” the latter 
for the women’s chorus. Mr. Wells will 
sing the aria, “Che Gelida Manina,” from 
Puccini’s “La Boheme,” and two groups, 
one of old songs and one of modern songs, 
including Mr. Russell’s “Sunset.” Mr. 
Russell will open the program with two 
Wagner numbers for the organ. 


Sara Conlon, 
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WHERE THEY ARE 











Changes and additions to this schedule should 
reach the office of Musicat America not later 
than Friday of the week preceding the date of 
publication. 


Individuals 


Alda, Frances—Little Rock, Ark., Mar. 10: 
Fort Smith, Mar. 12; Muskogee, Okla., Mar. 
13; Dallas, Tex., Mar. 15; San Antonio, Mar. 
24; Houston, Mar. 28; Lincoln, Neb., Apr. 3; 
Baltimore, Apr, 9; St. Louis, Mo., May 15; 
Pittsburg, May 22. = 

Althouse, Paul—Metropolitan Opera tour, 
Apr. 28 to May 10; Lawrence, Mass., May 12; 
Derby, Conn., May 13; Lawrence, Mass., May 
14; Nashua Festival, May 15, 16; Olean, N. Y., 
May 21, 22; Schenectady, May 26; Evanston 
Festival, May 28-30. 

Anthony, Charles—Washington, Apr. 15. 

Barbour, Inez—Cleveland, Apr. 29. 

Barrére, George—New York (Carnegie 
Hall), Mar. 11; New York (Hotel Plaza), 
Mar. 12; New York (Thursday Musical Club), 
Mar. 13; Williamstown, Mass., Mar. 29. 

Beddoe, Mabel—New York (Waldorf), Mar. 
10. 

Benedict-Jones, Peari—New York, Mar, 19: 
Newark, N. J., Mar. 23; New York, Mar. 25: 
New York, Mar. 28. 

Bispham, David—Chicago, Mar. 23. 

Bonci, Alessandro—Owen Sound, Can., Mar. 
10; Buffalo, N. Y..-Mar. 13; Cleveland, O., 
Mar. i6; Asheville, N. C., Mar. 24; Raleigh, 
N. C., Mar, 26; Morgantown, W. Va., Mar. 
£8; Cedar Rapids, la., Mar. 31; Des Moines, 
la., ‘Apr. 2; Oklahoma City, Okla., Apr. 4; 
Fort Worth, Tex., Apr. 7; Austin, Tex., Apr 
9; New Orleans, La., Apr. 12; Charlotte, N. C., 
Apr. 15; Wilmington, N. C., Apr, 17; Phila- 
delphia, Apr. 26. 

Clément, Edmond—New York (Carnegie 
Hall), Mar. 11; Pittsburgh, Mar. 13; Brook- 
lyn, Mar. 16. 

Connell, Horatio—Harrisburg, Pa., Mar. 11; 
Washington, Mar. 13; Sedalia, Mo., Mar. 31; 
Alton, Ill., Apr. 2; Appleton, Wis., Apr. 5; 
Providence, R. I., Apr. 8; Paterson, N. J., 
Apr. 30; Utica, N. Y., May 28. 

Gilbert, Harry M.—Chicago, Mar. 23; To- 
ledo, O., Apr. 9. 

Godowsky, Leopold—Carnegie Hall, New 
York, Mar. 8. 

Granville, Charles N.—Poughkeepsie, Apr. 
3; Schenectady, N. Y., May 26; Shelbyville, 
Ky., June 3; Danville, Ky., June 4. 

Heckscher, Celeste—AZolian Hall, New 
York, Mar. 14. 

Hinkle, Florence— New York (New York 
University), Mar. 18. 

Hinshaw, W, W.—Carnegie Hall, New 
York, Mar. 16. 

Holding, Franklin—Rumford Falls, Me. 
Mar. 24; Waterville, Me., Mar. 31. 

Huss, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden—Dela- 
ware, O., Mar. 20; Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., Apr. 9 

Kerns, Grace—Newark, Mar. 9; Arlington, 
Mar. 13; Westfield, Mar. 28; Oil City, Pa. 
Apr. 3, 4; Springfield, Apr. 7; Bridgeport 
Apr. 9; Pittsfield, Apr. 14; New York, Apr. 
18; Englewood, May 6. 

Kraft, Edwin Arthur—Mount Vernon, O., 
Mar. 10 (First Presbyterian Church). 

Lund, Charlotte—Brooklyn, N. Y., Mar. 9; 
New York, Mar, 15; Brooklyn, N. Y., Mar. 
16; New York (A®olian Hall), Mar. 28; Al- 
bany, Apr. 10; New York, May 4. 

Martin, Frederic—Poughkeepsie, Mar. 14; 
New York, Mar. 21; Utica, Mar. 25; Wilming- 
ton, Del., Mar. 27; Newark, Mar. 31: Boston, 
Apr. 6; Pawtucket, R. IL, Apr. 8; Holyoke, 
Mass., Apr. 11; Pittsfield, Apr. 14; Engle- 
wood, N. J., Apr. 17; Hartford, Apr, 18; 
Hartsville, S. C., Apr. 23, 24; Durham, N. C., 
Apr. 25; New Castle, Pa., May 1, 2; Bowling 
Green, Ky., May 8, 9; Lowell, Mass., May 14; 
Hackensack, N. J., May 16; Canandaigua, 
N. Y., May 20. 

Mannes, David and Clara—Sedalia, Mo., 
Mar. 10; Kansas City, Mo., Mar. 11; St. 
Louis, Mo., Mar. 12; Chicago, Mar. 16; Buf- 
falo, Mar. 17. 

McCormick, John—Carnegie Hall, New 
York, Mar. 17. 

McCue, Beatrice—New York, Mar. 30. 

Miller, Christine—Lowell, Mass., Mar. 10; 
Auburn, N. Y., Mar. 11; Milwaukee, Mar. 16; 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Mar. 27; Toronto, Apr. 1; 
Oil City, Pa., Apr. 3, 4; Olean, N. Y., Apr. 8; 
Bradford, Pa., Apr. 9; Buffalo, Apr. 14; Cleve- 
land, Apr. 15; Columbia, 8S. C., Apr. 22; 
Hartsville, S. C., Apr. 23, 24; Erie, Pa., Apr. 
29: Huron, S. D., May 23; Evanston, Ill. 
(North Shore Festival), May 26. 

Miller, Reed—Englewood, N. J., Mar. 10; 
New York, Mar. 16, 19; Jersey City, Mar. 21; 
New York, Mar. 27, 28; Baltimore, Apr. 7, 8; 
New York, Apr. 9; Jersey City, Apr. 11; New 
Castle, Pa., May 1, 2: Cincinnati, May 8; 
Schenectady, May 19; Evanston, Ill., May 26. 

Moncrief, Alice—Bridgeport, Apr. 9. 

Morrisey, Marie Boss$—Brooklyn, Mar. 16, 
29; Apr. 3, 20. 

Nordica, Lillian, Mme. — Albuquerque, N. 
Mex., Mar. 10; Trinidad, Col., Mar. 14; 
Puebio, Mar. 17. 

Pagdin, Wm. H.—Halifax, N. S., Mar. 11; 
Wooleville, Mar. 12; Philadelphia, Mar. 21; 
Bridgeport, Apr. 9; Carlisle, Pa., Apr. 21: 
York, Pa., Apr, 23; Reading, Pa., Apr. 24; 
Harrisburg, Pa., Apr. 25; Trenton, N. J., 
Apr. 29; Allentown, Pa., Apr. 30; Albany, 
N. Y., May 5, 6; Winsted, Conn., May 7; 
Torrington, Conn., May 8; Springfield, Mass., 
May 9, 10. 

Pauer, Max—A®olian Hall, New York, 
Mar. 8. 

Peavey, N. Valentine—New York (Hotel 
Astor), Mar. 25; New York (Hotel Plaza), 
Apr. 7. 

Pilzer, Maximilian—Yonkers, N. Y., Mar. 5; 
New York, Mar. 18; Carnegie Hall, New 
York, Mar. 23: Freehold, N. J., Mar. 26; 
Wilmington, Del., Apr. 7. 

Fotter, Mildred—Newark, Mar. 9; Fremont, 
Mar. 11; Memphis, Mar. 14; New York, Mar. 
23: New York (Oratorio Society), Mar. 28: 
New York, Apr. 1; Pittsfield, Apr. 14; Pas- 
saic, N. J., Apr. 15; New York (Carnegie 
Hall), Apr. 16; Carlisle, Pa., Apr. 21; York, 
Pa., Apr. 23; Reading, Pa., Apr. 24; Harris- 
burg, Pa., Apr, 25; Trenton, N. J., Apr. 29; 
Allentown, Pa., Apr. 30; Albany, N. Y., May 
5, 6; Winsted, Conn., May 7; Torrington, 
Conn., May 8; Springfield, Mass., May 9, 10. 

Reardon, George Warren—Paterson, N. J., 
Mar. 16. 

Reardon, Mildred Graham—laterson, N. J., 
Mar. 9. 

Rogers, Francis-—-Brooklyn, N. Y., Mar. 13; 
New York, Mar. 14: Chambersburg, Pa., Mar. 
17: Waterbury, Conn., Mar. 25; Flushing, 
N. Y., Mar. 26. 

Roma, Mme. Caro—¢olian Hall, New York, 
Mar. 24. 

Schelling, Ernest— Carnegie Hall, New 
York, Mar. 13. 

Sembrich, Mme.—Carnegie Hall, New York, 
Mar. 25, 

Thompson, Edith—Boston, Mar. 16; Provi- 
dence, R. I., Apr. 18. 

Tollefsen, Carl H.—Brooklyn, Mar. 9, 27. 

Tollefsen, Mme. Schnabel—Brooklyn, Mar. 
9, 37. 

Tolman, Laura—Worcester, Mass., Mar. 11. 

Van Hoose, Ellison—Metropolitan Opera 
House (Sunday night concert), Mar. 9% 

Wells, John Barnes—New York, Mat 8; 
Newark, N. J.. Mar. 10; Flushing, Mar. 12; 
Poughkeepsie, N Y., Mar. 18; Richmond, 
Va., Mar. 21; Denver, Col., Mar. 28; New 
York, Apr. 5; East Orange, N. J., Apr. 16. 

Welsh, Corinne—Glen Falls, N. Y., Mar. 10; 
Athol, Mass., Mar. 11; Maplewood, N. J., 
Mar. 26: Schubert Club, Jersey City, N. J., 
Apr. 8; Apollo Club, Brooklyn, Apr. 15; Mont- 
clair, N. J., Apr. 17; Warren, Pa., Apr. 18 

Werrenrath, Reinald—Brooklyn, N. ¥ 
Mar. 9: Schenectady, N. Y., Mar. 11; Detroit, 
Mar. 15; Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Mar 18; 
Ithaca, Mar. 24; Syracuse, N. Y., Mar. 25; 

a 


Fort Wayne, Ind., Apr. 11; Toledo, O., Api 
15: Portland, Me., Apr. 18; Philadelphia, Pa., 
Apr. 22; Pittsburgh, Apr. 24; MacDowell Ciub, 


New York, Apr. 29. 

Wilson, Gilbert—Ovyster Bay, L. |., Mar. 21; 
Paterson, N. J... Ap 25 

Witherspoon, Herbert—Acolian Hall, New 
York, Mar. 11. 

Ysaye, Eugen—St. Louis, Mar. 14 and 15 


Crchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 


American String Quartet—Nashville, Ma 
25: Montgomery, Ala., Mar 26 
Apr. 4. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra—Philadelphia, 
Mar. 17; Vashington, Mar. 18; Baltimore, 


Brooklyn, 
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Mar. 19; New York, Mar. 20; Brooklyn, Mar. 
21; New York, Mar. 22. 

Bostonia Sextette Club—Gallipolis, O., Mar. 
10; Troy, O., Mar. 11; New Harmony, Ind., 
Mar. 12; Notre Dame, Mar. 14; South Bend, 
Mar. 15; Le Roy, N. Y., Mar. 17; Dolgeville, 
N. Y., Mar. 18; Spring Valley, Mar. 20; Suf- 
fern, Mar. 21. 

Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra—Cincin- 
nati, Mar. 14, 15, 28, 29; Apr. 11, 12. 

Flonzaley Quartet—New York, Mar. 10; 
Stamford, Mar. 11; Boston, Mar. 13; Brook- 
lyn, Mar. 14: Boston, Mar. 16. 

Gamble Concert Party—Storm Lake, la., 
Mar. 10; Alta, la., Mar. 11; Startford, Ia., 
Mar. 12; Story City, Ia., Mar. 13; Monroe, Ia., 
Mar. 14; Orient, Ia., Mar. 15; Lewiston, Mont., 
Mar. 19; Glasgow, Mont., Mar. 21; Havre, 
Mont., Mar. 22; Dillon, Mont., Mar, 24; El- 
lensburg, Wash., Mar. 26. 

Kneisel Quartet—Tarrytown, N. Y., Mar. 
8; New York, Mar. 9; New Haven, Mar. 12; 
Newark, Mar. 13; Princeton, Mar. 14; New 
York, Mar. 16; Boston, Mar. 18; Fitchburg, 
Mar. 19; Troy, Mar. 20. 

Mead Quartet, Olive—Rumford Hall, New 
York, Mar. 12. 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra—Mar. 14- 
28 (second annual Eastern tour). 

Musical Art Society—Carnegie Hall, New 
York, Mar. 11. 

New York Philharmonic Orchestra—Car- 
negie Hall, Mar. 9, 13, 14. 


New York Symphony Orchestra—A®olian 
Hall, New York, Mar. 9, 14, 16, 18. 

Peoples Symphony Orchestra — Carnegie 
Hall, New York, Mar. 23. 

Philadelphia Orchestra—Philadelphia, Mar. 
8, 12; Atlantic City, Mar. 13; Philadelphia, 
Mar. 14, 15, 24; Kensington, Mar. 25; Phila- 
delphia, Mar. 28, 29; Camden, N. J., Mar. 31; 
Philadelphia, Apr. 4, 5; Baltimore Music Fes- 
tival, Apr. 7, 8, 9; Philadelphia, Apr. 11, 12. 

Piace Mandolin String Quartet—Boston, 
Mass., Mar. 27; New York, Apr. 27. 

Russian Symphony Orchestra — Carnegie 
Hall, New York, Mar. 22. 

San Francisco Symphony Orchestra—San 
Francisco (Cort Theater), Mar. 9. 

Schola Cantorum—Carnegie Hall, New 
York, Mar, 12. 

Schubert Quartet—New York (Rubinstein 
Club), Mar. 15; Hoboken, Mar. 19; Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Apr. 22; Hackettstown, N. J., Apr. 28. 

St. Louis Symphony Orchestra—St. Louis, 
Mar. 14, 15, 21, 232. 

Thomas Orchestra—Chicago, Mar. 8; Grand 
Rapids, Mich., Mar. 10; Detroit, Mar. 12, 

Tollefsen Trio—New York (M®olian Hall), 
Mar. 28. 

Young Peop'e’s Symphony Concert—Carne- 
gie Hall, New York, Mar. 15. 

Volpe Symphony Orchestra—Carnegie Hall, 
New York, Mar. 25. 

Zoeliner Quartet—Baltimore, Mar. 12; New 
York (MacDowell Club), Mar. 18. 





ENTER: A “ TENOR-SOPRANO” 


Dorothy Toye Exhibits “Freak” Voice 
in New York Recital 


\fter the “Siciliana,” from “Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” had been sung by a supposedly 
masculine voice from behind the curtain at 
the Eltinge Theater last Sunday night, the 
raising of the curtain revealed to the audi- 
tors that the singer was a young woman, 
Dorothy Toye, who was announced as a 
“tenor-soprano.” Miss Toye had _ pro- 
grammed the vocal feat of singing Ru- 
dolfo’s “Boheme” aria, followed immedi- 
ately by the Mimi aria, but she announced 
that owing to her recent attack of la grippe 
she would substitute for ‘Che Gelida 
Manina” the old English “Drink to Me 
Only with Thine Eyes.” 

In bidding for favor on the concert stage 
with this “freak” vaudeville specialty, the 
voung woman seemed to be ill-advised, in 
that she could have won considerable favor 
hy the use of her natural vocal gifts, as she 
displayed a mezzo-soprano of pleasing 
qualities and commendable intelligence in 
its use, albeit that her deportment and ges- 
tures were somewhat too theatrical for the 
concert platform. The so-called “tenor” 
voice of the singer was more of a “female 
baritone,” marred by nasal tone and faulty 
enunciation, which were not to be observed 
in Miss Toye’s natural voice. 

\ssistine the singer was that excellent 
‘cellist, Leo Schulz, who did not try to 
make his ‘cello sound like a violin or double 
hass and was therefore eminently satisfy 
ing in two sets of numbers. The accom- 
panist, Charles Gilbert Spross, also made it 
quite evident that he was playing the piano, 
and that most efficiently. a De 





Edith Ivins and Paul Dufault Charm in 
Costume Recital 


I-dith Ivins, the talented New York lyric 
soprano, was heard in an interesting pro 
eram of songs in French and English Feb- 
ruary 19, at the home of Mrs. Charles Louis 
Sicard, New York City. Miss Ivins was 
also heard with Paul Dufault, the popular 
tenor, in a program of old English and 
I’rench songs at the New York residence 
of Mrs. Harman B. Vanderhoef, on the 
evening of February 20, both artists appear 
ine in costumes of the eighteenth century 
\liss Ivins’s selections were “ \dieu, Notre 
Petite’ from “Manon,” and various songs 
hy Weckerlin. Miss Ivins displayed a lyric 
soprano voice of mvch beauty and color, 
vhich she handled well. She gave a very 
artistic interpretation of the various num- 
hers and her work was highly pleasing to 
the large audience. Mr. Dufault was in his 
usual good voice, and his artistic offerings 
were much appreciated. Miss Ivins and Mr 
Dufault also sang two duets, “The Keys of 
Ileaven” and “Trip. Trip, Trip,” by Marzi 
ale. The accompaniments on each occasion 
were artistically played by Miss Bowman 





ALICE HUTCHINS BAKER 


Pia nist—I/nstruction 


Again in America after an absence of four years 
in Vienna. Professional engagements and a limited 
number of serious pupils accepted. 
Studio 403 Carnegie Hall 
Appointments Wed. and Sat. from 2 to 3. 
Residence 63 W. 50th St., New York 


CARTWRIGHT 
BARITONE Concert, Recital, Oratorio 


112 West 47th Street, New York 








TWO PERIODS CONTRASTED 


Mozart Society Hears Music of Modern 
Composers and Early Masters 


Music of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries vied with the compositions of 
modern composers in the afternoon musi- 
cale of the New York Mozart Society on 
March 1 at the Hotel Astor. The program 
was so arranged that it actually suggested 
the spirit of contrast, with the first part 
devoted to a harpsichord and song recital 
in Louis XVI costume by Frances Pelton- 
Jones and Albert Quesnel, and the second 
portion given over to a modern song recital 
by Mmes. Rosa Olitzka and Alice Preston, 
aided by the society’s accompanist, Charles 
Culbert Spross. 

The audience was charmed with the 
quaint harpsichord numbers presented by 
Miss Pelton-Jones with complete mastery 
of that almost antique instrument, “The 
King’s Hunting Jigg”’ and Handel’s “Har- 
monious Blacksmith” making an_ especial 
appeal. The refined art of Mr. Quesnel 
was admirably displayed in this setting 
and he made a highly favorable impression 
in two early Italian arias, Handel’s “Where 
eer You Walk” and “Come and Trip It” 
and in “All Through the Night,” which 
gained as an encore “Drink to Me Only 
with Thine Eyes.” Later he scored with 
three old chansons. 

lor the rich contralto of Mme. Olitzka 
there was much applause, as she displayed 
it with artistry in arias from “Gioconda” 
and “Carmen,” the Franz “Im Herbst,” two 
Russian songs and a group in German, 
l‘rench and English, including “The Wind,” 
hy Accompanist Spross. Notable contribu- 
tion was made by Mme. Olitzka to the 
Letter Duet, from “The Marriage of 
l‘igaro,”’ sung with Miss Preston, who also 
gave much pleasure with her pleasing de- 
livery of an aria from “Carmen” and a set 
of four songs. aE & a 


Max Pauer Substitutes Liszt Concerto 
at Brooklyn Request 


In the fourth coneert of the Boston Sym 
phony Orchestra at the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music, on February 21 Max Pauer, the 
pianist, achieved a great success and was re- 
called many times before a crowded house. 
Instead of playing Mendelssohn’s Concerto 
in G Minor, which was programmed, he 
played Liszt’s Concerto in E Flat, because 
of several requests. Mr. Pauer displayed 
masterly technic and a comprehensive good 
taste, employing a subtlety of expression 
which seemed always tempered by firmness 
and reserve power. Brahms’s Second Sym- 
phony, as played under Dr. Karl Muck’s 
direction, proved highly ingratiating. 

G4. FT 


Bertha Cushing Child in a Municipal 
Concert 


Boston, March 1.—Bertha Cushing Child, 
the contralto, won splendid success as solo 
ist at the municipal concert, given at the 
Dorchester High School, last evening, when 
she gave a group of English songs in her 
usual good style and interpretation. Mrs 
Child will be the soloist at the concert to 
be given on March 6 by members of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, when she will 
give groups of traditional melodies in Eng- 
lish. Mrs. Child also gave a recital with 
Marie Nichols, the violinist, before a most 
enthusiastic audience at Morgan Memorial 
Hall, on February 26, singing French and 
English groups, E., 
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KUNWALD PLAYS NEW WORK 





NAHAN FRANKO, POPULAR ORCHESTRA CONDUCTOR, IN ACTION 


. Edgar Stillman-Kelley Called to Stage at 
Hearing of “Macbeth” Poem 


CINCINNATI, March 1.—In the ninth pair 
of concerts by the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra, under the direction of Dr. Ernst 

" Kunwald, the soloist was Leopold Go- 
dowsky and the local interest in the con- 
certs was heightened by the performance 
of the symphonic poem, “The Defeat of 
Macbeth,” by Edgar Stillman-Kelley, of the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music Faculty. 
This was the first American composition 
brought out by Dr. Kunwald, who gave the 
work a devoted reading which brought out 
its dramatic theme in a striking manner. 
The audience received the work with great 
enthusiasm and Dr. Kelley was called to the 
stage to bow his appreciation. 

The Tschaikowsky F Minor Symphony 
was given a brilliant performance and Mr. 
Godowsky’s performance of the Beethoven 
G Minor Concerto was both musicianly and 
dignified. After the Friday performance 
Mr. Godowsky was entertained by the Cin- 
cinnati Musicians’ Club. F, E. E. 











$100,000 Gift for the New England Con- 
servatory of Music 


Boston, March 3.—The New England 
Conservatory of Music has been the re- 
cipient from time to time of the most gen- 
erous gifts from public-spirited persons 
who take ardent interest in musical ad- 
vancement. The latest gift, that of 
$100,000, has just been announced by Di- 
rector George W. Chadwick. It will be 
used largely to establish scholarships. The 
name of the giver has been withheld by 
request. 

The growth of the Conservatory has 
been phenomenal during the past few 
years. From an institution which had to 
be supported to a considerable extent by 
donations it has become self-supporting so 
that contributions are now available for 
scholarships. Credit for much of the suc- 
cess of the Conservatory is due to the able 
administration of the business departments 
by General Manager Ralph L, Flanders. 








Max Pauer Moves Washington Audience 
at Boston Symphony Concert 


WasHIncTon, D. C., Feb. 25.—The fourth 
concert of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, under the local management of Mrs. 
Wilson-Greene, kept up its usual reputation 
of “standing room only” on the day of the 
performance. The appearance of Max 
Pauer was partially the cause of the 
enthusiasm and interest. A man of power- 





much in the manner of the late Johann 


shown by the fact that he is quite as pop- 
Strauss. When Franko presents “The Blue 


ular as a concert director in the homes of 


EW orchestral conductors have been so 
successful in the matter of under- 


ful frame, his musicianship seemed to en- 
compass similar largeness of compre- 
hension, power and technic. His offer- 
ing was the Mendelssohn Concerto in G 
Minor, played in a masterful manner. It 
was a brilliant performance which car- 
ried the audience continuously, while 
the orchestral background was perfect. 
The symphony was the Brahms No. 2. 


standing and heeding public musical taste 
as has Nahan Franko, who, excepting Ar- 
tro Toscanini, is undoubtedly the best- 
paid director in the world. Years of ex- 
perience in arranging and presenting mu- 
sical programs for all sorts and conditions 
of audiences have placed this genial con- 
ductor in a position to know exactly what 


New York’s most fashionable personages 
as he is among the masses who have 
crowded around his orchestra in the public 
parks of the city. At present he is con- 
ducting daily concerts in the McAlpin Ho- 
tel and it was there that MusicaL Amer- 
IcA’s artist sketched him in characteristic 
attitudes the other day. Mr, Franko often 


Danube” Waltz im this fashion he is always 
certain of arousing public enthusiasm. 





It is said that A. Maurice Bagby, whose 
society musicales have been very success- 
ful in New York, is contemplating a 
similar series to be given during the social 
season in London. 


sets aside his baton and takes up his violin, 
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